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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCEKKINO   THE  VIBST 

FORMATION  op  LANGt7AGE3, 


THE  aflignation  of  particular  names  to 
denote  particular  o^je^ts,  that  is,  the 
inftitution  of  nouns  fubftantive,  would,  pro- 
baUy,  be  one  of  the  firit  fteps  towards  the 
fiHination  <^  language.  Two  lavages,  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  Ipeak,  but  had 
been  bred  up  remote  from  the  focietiea  of 
men,  would  naturally  begin  to  fonn  that 
language  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  tbeir  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each 
other,  by  uttering  certain  ibunds,  whenever 
they  meant  to  denote  certain  objects,  Thoib 
objeAs  only  which  were  moll  familiar  to 
them,  and  which  they  had  mofl  frequent 
occaiion  to  mention  would  have  particular 
names  affigned  to  them.  The  particular  cave 
whole  covering  fheltered  them  from  the  wea* 
tber,  the  particular  tree  wbofe  fruit  rdleved 
their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  who& 
s  a  water 
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water  aUayed  their  third,  would  firft  be  de- 
nominated by  the  words  cave,  tree^  fountmn, 
or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to 
mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more 
enlarged  experience  of  thefe  favages  had  led 
them  to  obferve,  and  their  necefTary  occafions 
obliged  them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  9nd  other  fountains,  they 
woiild  naturally  beilow,  upon  each  of  thofe 
new  objefts,  the  lame  name,  by  which  they 
had  been  acculloraed  to  expre^  the  fimilar 
objefil  they  were  firft  acquainted  with.  The 
new  objects  had  none  of  them  any  name  of 
its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  refembled 
another  obje6t,  which  had  fuch  an  appella- 
tion. It  was '  impoiBble  that  thofe  lavages, 
could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  recol- 
lecting the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old 
ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  fo  clofe  a  refem- 
blance.  When  they  had  occafion,  therefore, 
to  mention^  or  to  point  out  to  each  other, 
any  of  the  new  obje6ls,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  correfpondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  in- 
ftant,  to  prefent  itfelf  to  their  memory  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  liveliefl  manner.  And 
thus,  thofe  words,  which  were  originally  the 
proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of 
them  ihfenflbly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude.    A  child  that  is  juft  learning 

to 
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to  ipeak,  calls  every  perfon  who  comes  to  the 
hotife  its  p^>a  or  its  mama ;  and  thus  bellows 
upon  tbe  whole  Qiecies  thofe  names  which  it 
had  been  taught  to  apply  to  two  individuala.. 
I  have  known  a  clown,  who  did  not  know 
the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by 
his  own  door.  It  was  the  river,  he  laid,  and 
he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His 
experience,  it  feems,  had  not  led  him  to 
obfuve  any  other  river.  The  general  word 
rweTj  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his 
acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name,  fignifying 
an  individual  obje&.  If  this  perfon  had  been 
carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily 
have  called  it  a  river?  Could  we  fuppofe 
any  perfon  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
£o  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  general  word 
river,  hut  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the 
particular  word  Thames,  if  he  was  brought 
to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call 
it  a  Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more 
than  what  they,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  word,,  are  very  apt  to  do.  An 
Enj^ilhinan,  defcribing  any  great  river  which 
he  may  have  feen  in  fome  foreign  country, 
naturally  lays,  that  it  is  another  Thames. 
The  Spaniards^  when  they  firft  arrived  upon 
the  coaft  of  Mexico,  and  obferved  the  wealth, 
populoulhels,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  fo  much  fupeno^  to  the  favage 
nations  which  they  had  been  viliting  for  fome 
s  3  tuns 
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time'  before,  cried  out,  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New  Spain} 
and  this  name  has  ftuck  to  that  unfortunate 
country  ever  fince.  We  &y,  in  the  fame 
manner,  of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ; 
of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  phi* 
lofopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way 
of  fpeaking,  which  the  grammarians  caD  an 
Antonomafia,  and  whidi  is  ftiU  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  necefiary, 
demonftrates  how  much  mankind  are  naturally 
difpofed  to  give  to  one  objeA  the  name  of 
any  other,  which  nearly  refembles  it,  and 
thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by  what 
originally  was  intended  to  exprefi  an  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an 
Individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objeCts, 
whole  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea 
of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which 
exprefTes  it,  that  feems  originally  to  have 
given  occafion  to  the  formation  of  thofe 
dalTes^nd  aflbrtments,  which,  in  the  fchools, 
are  called  genera  and  i^des,  and  of  wliich 
the'  ingenious  and  eloqiuent  M.  Roufleau  of 
Geneva  *  finds  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  loi^  to 
account  for  the  origin.  What  conftitutes  a 
fpedes  is  merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing 
a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to  one  ano- 

*  Oripiie  de  llnegalki.  Futie  tVemie^  p.  37^  377.  Edn 
tioa  ifAmftoxUiQ  det  Oeuvm  direrlM  dc  J.J.lUu&aii. 

U»er, 
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Uiieiv  and  on  that  account  denominated  by 
k  fingle  appdUAti^n,  which  may  be  Applied 
to  expreis  any  one  of  thoDt 

When  the  grater  part  of  obje^  had  thus 
been  arranged  under  their  prc^r  dafles  and 
affiirtment^  diftinguiifaed  by  fuch  general 
names,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  greater  part 
t^  that  almoft  infinite  numbed  of  individuals^ 
cmnprehended  under  each' particular  aflbrt- 
ment  or  Ipecies,  could  have  any  peculiar  or 
]»oper  names  of  their  own^  diilin^  from  the 
general  name  of  the  Q}eciefc  When  there  was 
occafi«nithere&re»  to  mention  any  particular 
«l^eA»  it  <^n  became  necefliiry  to  diftinguifh 
it&wn  the  other  objeAs  comprehended  under 
the  fame  general  name,  either,  firft,  by  its 
peculiiar  qualitira  $  or,  fecondly,  by  the  pecu>i* 
liar  relation  which  it  Hood  in  to  fome  other 
things.  Hence  the  neceflary  origin  of  two 
other  feta  of  wwds,  of  which  the  One  ihould 
e^rels  quality ;  the  other,  relatioOt 

Nouns  adje^ve  are  the  words  which  eX* 
prefi  quality  coniidered  as  qualifying,  or,  ail 
the  fcho(^eA  fay,  in  concrete  with,  fome 
particular  ful:^e£l;.  Thus  the  word  green 
cxprefles  a  certain  quality  confidered  as  qua- 
lifying, or  as  in  cwicrete  with,  the  particular 
fulled  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Words 
ot  this  kind,  it  is  evident,  may  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguifli  particular  obje^  irom  others  com* 
]^^iended  under  the  fkme  general  appellation. 
B4  Tht 
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The  words  green  tree,  for  example,  might 
&rve  to  diftinguiih  a  particular  tree  fi-om 
others  that  were  withered  or  blalled. 

PrepofitioDs  are  the  words  which  exprels 
relation  confidered,  in  the  Jkme  manner,  in 
concrete  with  the  co-relative  objedl.  TTius 
the  prepofitions  qf,  tOtJor^  witii^  bg'^  abave^ 
behXDf  &c.  denote  fome  relation  fubfilling 
between  the  objects  expreHed  by  the  words 
between  which  the  propofitions  are  placed; 
lind  they  denote  that  this  relation  is  conii- 
dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  object. 
Words  of  this  kind  ferve  to  diltingaifh  parti- 
cular objects  from  others  of  the  iame  fpecies, 
when  Uiofe  particular  obje^  cannot  be  fo 
properly  marked  out  by  any  peculiar  qualities 
of  their  own.  When  we  lay,  the  green  tree 
ilf  the  meadow,  for  example,  we  diilinguifli  a 
particular  tree,  not  only  by  the  quality  which 
belongs  to  it,  -but  by  the  relation  which  it 
ftands  in  to  another  objeSt. 

As  neither  quality  nor  relation  can  exift 
in  abftra£l,  it  is  natinral  to  fuppofe  that  the 
words  which  denote  them  coniidered  in  con- 
crete, the  way  in  which  we  always  fee  them 
fubfift,  would  be  of  much  earlier  invention 
than  thofe  which  exprefs  them  coniidered  in 
abftra^,  the  way  in  which  we  never  fee  them 
fubfifl.  The  words  green  and  blue  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fooner  invented  than  thft 
yiOfdagreermeJsKiidtblvene/ii  the  words  di^be 
and 
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aoA  below,  than  the  vraids  Jtq>enority  and 
kiferiorihf.  To  invent  words  of  the  latter 
lund  requires  a  much  greater  e^rt  of  abftrac- 
tion  than  to  invent  thofe  of  the  former.  .  It  i% 
probable,  therefore,  liiat  fuch  abllradt  terms 
would  be  of  mueh  later  inftttution.  Accord- 
ingly, their  etymologies  generally  fhew  that  - 
they  are  fo,  they  being  generally  derived  from 
athers  that  are  concrete. 

But  though  the  invention  of  nouns  adjec- 
tive be  much  more  natural  than-  that  of  the 
abftra^t  nouns  fubftantive  derived  irom  them, 
it  would  ftill,  however,  require  a  confiderable 
degree  of  abHra^on  and  generali^tion. 
Thofe,  for  example,  who  £rfl  invented  the 
words  green,  blue,  red,  and  the  other  names 
of  colours,  mull  have  obferved  and  compared 
togetiiOT  a  great  number  of  objects,  muft.  have 
remarked  their  refemblances  and  diffimili-  , 
tades  in  refpedl  of  the  quality  of  colour,  and 
muft  have  arranged  them,  in  their  01^  minds, 
into  difierent  claifes  and  affortments,  accord- 
ii^  to  thofe  refemblances  and  dilHmilitudes. 
An  adje&ive  isby  nature  a  general,  and  in 
-Som&  meafure  an  abftra6t  word,  and  neceflanly 
pre-iiippofes  the  idea  of  a  certain  fpecies  or 
aflbrtment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is 
equally  applicable.  The  word  green  could 
not,  as  we  Were  fuppofing  might  be  the  cafe  of 
the  word  cave,  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  an  individu^,  and  afterwards  have  become, 
by  whst  grammarians  call  an  Antonomafia, 
the 
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the  mme  of  a  Qwcies.  The  word  grem  det 
mKiogt  not  the  name  of  a  fubAance,  but  tha 
peculiar  quality  of  a  fubftancei  inuft  from,  thi 
very  firil  have  been  a  gener^  word,  and  con< 
fidered  as  equally  ^plicable  to  any  other  fub^ 
fiance  poflefled  of  the  lame  quality!  The  man 
who  firlt  diftiriguiflied  a  particular  objeft  by 
the  epithet  ofgreeH,  muft  have  obferved  other 
objects  that  were  not  greertf  from  which  he 
meuit  to  feparate  It  by  this  appellation.  The 
inititutiffli  of  this  naiae>  therefore,  fappofes 
compariibtk  It  likewife  fuppofes  fome  degree 
of  idiftnUftion.  The  perfon  who  firit  invented 
this  appellation  muft  have  diAinguiihed  the 
quality  from  the  object  to  which  it  belongeda 
and  muft  have  conceived  the  object  as  (xapat* 
ble  of  fubfilUng  wiUiout  the  quality^  The 
invention,  therefore,  even  of  the  fimpleft 
nouns  a^edive,  muft  have  required  more 
netapfayfici  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware  of* 
The  di^TNit  mental  operations,  of  arrange* 
ment  or  claffing,  <^  comparifon,  and  of  ab^ 
ftra&ion,  muft  all  have  been  employed,  before 
even  the  names  of  the  different  colours,  the 
leaft  metaphyfical  of  all  nouns  adje^ve, 
could  be  inftituted.  -  From  ^1  which  I  in&r« 
that  when  languages  were  beginning  to  be 
formed,  nouns  adjeAive  would  by  no  means 
be  the  words  of  the  earlieft  inventioii. 

There  is  another  expedient  for  denoting 

the  diffisrent  qualities  of  different  liibftances, 

irhk:h  ai  it  requires  no  abftraaicm^  nor  any 

conceived 
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«>nceived  leparation  of  the  quality  ftom  tbc 
fiibjeft,  feems  more  natural  than  the  invefv 
tion  of  nouns  adje^ve,  and  which,  upon  tbif 
account,  cmild  hardly  £ul,  in  the  firft  forma* 
tion  of  language,  to  be  thou^t  of  befbre  them. 
Hiis  expedient  is  to  make  fbme  variation  upoa 
the  noun  ftibilantive  itfelf,  according  to  the 
different  qualities  which  it  is  endowed  with. 
Thua,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities  both  of 
fex  and  of  the  want  of  fex,  are  expreffed  by 
diftrent  terminations  in  the  nouns  fubftantive, 
idiich  denote  (^edsfo  qualified.  Jn  Latin,  for 
example,  bipus^  bipa ;  equta^  equa ;  jucencuSy 
juoetKa  i  JuHuSf  Julia }  Lucretius,  Lucretia, 
ttc.  denote  the  qualities  of  male  and  female 
in  the  animiis  and  perfims  to  whom  fuch  a^ 
peUations  belong,  without  needing  the  addi- 
tion of  any  adjeAive  for  this  purpole.  On  . 
tile  other  hand,  the  words  Jorum,  pratum, 
fiaufirumy  denote  by  their  peciilior  termina- 
tion the  total  abfience  of  fex  in  the  different 
fobftances  which  they  ftand  for.  Both  lex, 
•nd-the  want  ti€  all  fex,  being  naturally  con- 
fidered  as  qualities  modifying  and  infeparable 
from  the  particular  fiibftaucea  to  which  they 
belong,  it  was  natural  to  exprels  them  rather 
by  a  modification  in  the  noun  fubflantive,  than 
l^  any  general  and  abftra£t  word  etpreffive 
of  this  particular  fpecies  of  quality.  The  ex- 
preffion  bears,  it  is  evident,  in  this  way,  a 
much  nMM-e  cixa£b  analogy  to  the  idea  or  ob- 
jeft  wUch  it  denotes,  tbui  in  tb«  other.  The 
quality 
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quality  appears,  in  nature,  as  a  modification  of 
the  fubiiaoce,  and  as  it  is  thus  exprefled  in 
language,  by  a  modification  of  the  noun 
fubitaiitive,  which  denotes  that  fubftance, 
the  quality  and  the  fubje6t  are,  in  this  cafej 
blended  togetlier,  if  I  may  iky  fo,  in  the 
expreffion,  in  the  &me  manner  as  they  appear 
to  be  in  the  obje^  and  in  the  idea.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and 
neutral  genders,  in  all  the  ancient  languages. 
By  means  of  thefe,  the  moft  important  of  alt 
diftin^ons,  that  of  fubllances  into  animated 
and  inanimated,  and  that  of  animals  into  male 
and  female,  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently 
marked  without  the  alfiftance  of  adje^ives, 
or  of  any  general  names  denoting  this  moil 
extenfive  ^ecies  of  qualifications. 

There  are  no  more  than  thefe  three  gen- 
ders in  any  of  the  langut^s  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  ;  that  is  to  iay,  the  formation  of 
nouns  fubitantive  can,  by  itfelf,  and  without 
the  accompaniment  of  adje^ives,  expreis  no 
other  qualities  but  thofe  three  above  men- 
tioned, the  qualities  of  male,  of  female,  o£ 
neither  mide  nor  female.  I  Ihould  not,  how- 
ever, be  furprifed,  if,  in  other  languages  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  the  di^rent  form- 
ations of  nouns  fubftantive  ihould  be  capable 
of  expreiTmg  many  other  diiTerent  qualities 
The  different  diminutives  of  the  Italian,  and 
of  fome  other  languages,  do,  in  reality,  fome- 
times,  expreis  a  great  variety  of  difiereaC 
modifr 
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modifications  in  the  fubllances  denoted  by 
tfaofe  nouns  which  undergo  fuch  variations. 

It  was  impoflible,  however,  that  nouns  fub- 
ftantive  could,  without  lofing  altogether  their 
original  form,  undergo  fo  great  a  number  of 
variations,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  expreft 
that  almoft  infinite  variety  of  qualities,  by 
which  it  might,  upon  dif^rent  occafions,  be 
neceflary  to  Specify  and  diltinguifh  them. 
Though  the  diflerent  fonnation  of  nouns  fub- 
ftantive,  therefore,  might,  for  Ibme  time, 
foreftall  the  neceffity  of  inventing  nouns 
adje^ve,  it  was  impoflible  that  this  neceflity 
owld  be  forellalled  altogether.  When  nouns 
adjective  came  to  be  invented,  it  was  natural 
that  they  fhould  be  formed  with  fome  fimi- 
larity  to  the  fuhftantives,  to  which  they  were 
to  ferve  as  epithets  or  qualifications.  Men 
would  naturally  give  them  the  Jame  termina- 
tions with  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  were 
firfi  applied,  and  from  that  love  of  fimilarity 
of  found,  from  that  delight  in  the  returns  of 
the  ikme  fyllables,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
analogy  in  all  languages,  they  would  be  apt 
to  vary  the  termination  of  the  feme  adjefitive, 
according  as  they  had  occafion  to  apply  it  to 
a  mafculine,  to  a  feminine,  or  to  a  neutral 
fubftantive.  They  would  fay,  magTtus  htpus, 
magna  lupa,  vmgnwn  pratian,  when  they 
meant  to  exprefs  a  great  he  xeolf,  a  great^Ae 
voff",  a  great  meadow, 

This 
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This  variation,  in  the  terminadon  of  the 
noun  adje£Hve,  according  to  the  gender  o£ 
the  fubftantive,  vhich  takes  place  in  ail  the 
ancient  languages,  ieems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced chiefly  for  the  lake  of  a  certain  fimi- 
larity  of  found,  of  a  certain  fpedes  of  rhyme, 
which  is  naturally  fo,  very  agreeable  to  th« 
human  ear.  Gender,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
cannot  properly  bdong  to  a  noun  at^eftive, 
the  fignification  of  which  is  always  predfely 
the  fame,  to  whatever  fpecies  of  iubftantives 
it  is  applied.  When  we  fay,  a  great  mattf  a 
great  woman,  the  word  great  haa  precifely  the 
fiuoe  meaning  in  both  cafes,  and  th0  dif- 
ference of  the  fex  in  the  fiibjefts  to  which  it 
inay  be  applied,  makes  no  fort  of  di^rence  in 
jts  fignification,  MagmUt  magna,  magnum,  - 
jn  the  fame  manner,  are  words  which  exprefs 
precifely  the  fame  quality,  and  the  chatige  of 
the  termination  is  accompanied  with  no  fort 
of  variation  in  the  meaning,  Sex  and  gender 
we  qualities  which  belong  to  fubflftnces,  bqt 
cannot  belong  'to  the  qualities  of  fubftances. 
la  ^general,  no  quality,  when  confidered  ia 
concrete,  or  as  qoaliiying  fbme  particular 
fubje^  can  itfelf  be  conceived  as  Uie  fubjeft 
of  any  other  quality ;  though  when  confidered 
in  abflra^  it  may.  No  adje£tive  therefore 
can  qualify  aAy  other  adjective,  A  great 
good  mattj  means  a  man  who  is  both  jr«<i/ and 
good*  Both  the  adjectives  quvBfy  the  fuU 
4  ftantive ; 
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Auitive;  tbey  io  not  qualify  oae  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  iay,  the  great 
gooAte/i  of  the  man,  the  word  gootb^fs  de- 
noting a  quality  confidered  in  abllra£l,  which 
najr  itfelf  be  the  Aibje3:  of  other  qualities^  is 
upon  that  acpount  capable  pf  being  qualified 
|>y  the  word  great. 

If  the  original  invention  of  noiuu  adjedtire 
would  be  attended  with  fo  mnch  difficulty, 
that  of  prepofitiona  would  be  accompanie4 
with  j^  mcref  Every  prepofition,  as  I  bare 
already  obferved,  denotes  feme  relation  coo* 
fidered  in  poncrete  with  the  correlative  objeft, 
Ihe  prepofition  mbov^y  for  example,  denotes 
the  relation  of  fuperiority,  not  in  abftraft,  as 
it  is  expreflbd  by  the  word  ^fiiperiorify,  but 
in  concrete  with  fome  coirelative  olye^  la 
this  {^nafei  for  fxample,  the  tree  abwe  ^ 
tmx,  the  word  aitove  expreflea  a  certain  rela- 
tioa  between  the  tree  and  the  cave,  and  it 
fxprefiin  this  relation  in  ccHicrete  with  the 
co-relative  ot:i)eft,  the  cave^  A  prepofition 
alwajs  requires,  in  order  to  complete  iha 
fade,  Ibme  other  word  to  come  aft^r  it  i  as  . 
may  be  obferved  in  this  particular  inilapce* 
Now,  I  lay,  the  original  inventipp  of  fud( 
words  woidd  re^^e  a  yet  greater  eSirt  of 
^bftra&ion  and  generalization,  than  that  of 
nouns  adjeftive.  Firft  ai.siky  the  relation  is^ 
in  it&lf,  a  more  meb^yfical  obje&  than  m 
(fufdi^.    Kobodj  can  be  at  a  loft  to  expUin 
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what  is  mednt  by  a  quaKty ;  but  few  people 
will  find  themfelves  able  to  exprefe,  very 
dift.in£Uy,  what  is  underftood  by  a  relatioQ. 
Qualities  are  almofl  always  the  objed^s  of  our 
external  fenfes ;  relations  never  are.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  one  fet  of  obje^ 
fiiould  be  fo  much  more  comprehenfible  than 
the  other.  Secondly,  though  prepofitions 
always  expre&  the  relation  whidi  they  ftand 
for,  in  toncrete  with  the  co-relative  objed)^ 
they  could  not  have  originally  been  formed 
without  a  confiderable  effort  of  abftra£tion. 
A  prepofition  denotes  a  relation,  and  notMng 
^  but  a  relation.  But  before  men  could  inilitute 
a  word,  which  fignified  a  rdatton,  and  nodiing 
but  a  relation,  they  mud  have  been  able,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  confider  this  relation  ab. 
ftra&edly  from  the  related  ol^e£ts ;  fince  the 
idea  of  thofe  objects  does  not,  in  any  refpefl, 
enter  into  the  fignification  of  the  pr^ofition: 
The  invention  of  fuch  a  word,  therefore,  muft 
have  required  a  confiderable  degree  of  abftrac- 
tion. '  Thirdly,  a  prepofition  is  from  its  nature 
a  general  word,  which,  from  its  very  firfl  in- 
ftitution,  mull  have  been  confidered  as  equally 
applicable  to  denote  any  other  fimilar  relation. 
TTie  man  who  firft  invented  the  word  above, 
muft  not  only  have  diltinguifhed^  in  fome 
meafure,  the  relatipn  oi  Juperiority  from  the 
obje^  which  were  lb  related,  but  he  muft 
alfi>  have  diftinguifhed  this  relation  from  other 
'  relations. 
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TelatioDs,  fuch  as,  &om  the  relation  of  inferi- 
mibf  denoted  by  the  word  beUm^  from  the 
relation  ofjuxta-poJiHon,  exprefled  by  the  word 
be^de^  and  the  like.  He  muft  have  conceived 
this  word,  therefore,  as  expreffive  of  a  parti- 
cular fort  or  fpecies  of  relation  di(lin£t  from 
every  other,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  confiderable  effort  of  comparifon  and  gene- 
ralization. 

Whatever  were  the  difficulties,  therefore, 
which  embarrafTed  the  iirfl  invention  of  nonns 
adjective,  the  &me,  and  many  more,  mult  have 
embarrafled  that  of  prepolitions.  If  mankind, 
therefore,  in  the  iirft  formation  of  languages, 
feem  to  have,  for  feme  time,  evaded  the  necef- 
fity  of  nouns  adjective,  by  varying  the  termi- 
nation of  the  names  of  fubftances,  according 
as  thefe  varied  in  fome  of  their  moft  important 
qualities,  they  would  much  more  find  them- 
lelves  under  the  neceffity  of  evading,  by  fome 
fimilar  contrivance,  the  yet  more  difficult  in- 
vention of  prepofitions.  The  diferent  cafes 
in  the  ancient  languages  is  a  contrivance  of 
precifely  the  fame  kind.  The  genitive  and 
dative  cafes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  evidently 
fupply  the  place  of  the  prepofitions ;  and  by  a 
variation  in  the  nounfubHantive,  which  flands 
for  the  co-relative  term,  exprefs  the  relation 
which  fubfifts  between  what  is  denoted  by 
tliat  noun  fubflantive,  and  what  is  expreffed 
by  fome  other  word  in  the  fentence.    In  thefe 
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e^qtreffions,  for  example,  Jru^us  arhoriSf  Me 
Jhdt  qf  the  tree ;  Jacer  HercuUy  facred  to 
Hercuies  J  the  variations  made  in  the  co> 
relative  words,  arbor  and  Heratles,  exprefi 
the  lame  relations  which  are  exprefled  in 
Englifh  by  the  prepofitiona  of  and  to. 

To  exprefs  a  relation  in  this  manner,  did 
not  require  any  effort  of  abftra&ion.  It  was 
not  here  exprefled  by  a  peculiar  word  denot- 
ing relation  and  nothing  but  rdation,  but  by 
a  variation  upon  the  co-relative  term.  -It  was 
expre0*ed  here,  as  it  appears  in  nature,  not  as 
fomething  feparated  and  detached,  but  as 
tlioroughly  mixed  and  blended  with  the  co- 
relative  obje6l. 

To  exprels  relation  in  this  manner,  did  not 
require  any  effort  of  generalization.  The 
words  arboris  and  HercuUy  while  they  involve 
in  their  lignification  the  lame  relation  ex. 
prefled  by  the  £DgU{h  prepofitiona  o/'and  to, 
are  not,  like  thofe  prepofitions,  general  words, 
which  can  be  applied  to  exprels  the  fame  rela- 
tion between  whatever  other  ob)e£U  it  might 
be  obferved  to  fubfift. 

To  exprels  relation  in  this  manner  did  not 
require  any  e£K>rt  of  comparifon.  The  worda 
arboris  and  HercuU  are  not  general  words 
intended  to  denote  a  particular  ^ecies  of  rela- 
tions which  the  inventors  of  thofe  expreffions 
meant,  in  confequence  of  &me  fort  of  compa- 
rifon, to  feparate  and  difiinguilh  &om  every 
other 
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other  fort  of  relation.  The  example,  iildeed, 
of  this  contrivance  would  foon  probably  be 
followed,  and  whoever  had  occaiion  to  exprefi 
a  fimilar  relation  between  any  other  objefts 
Would  be  very  apt  to  do  it  by  making  a  fimila^ 
variation  on  the  name  of  the  co-relative  objeft* 
iTiis,  I  lay,  would  probably,  or  rather  certainly 
happen ;  but  it  would  happen  without  any 
intention  or  fbrelight  in  thofe  who  &il  fet  the 
example,  and  who  never  meant  to  eftablilh 
any  general  rule.  The  general  rule  would 
eflablifli  itfelf  infenfibly,  and  by  flow  degrees, 
in  confequence  of  that  love  of  analogy  and 
fimilarity  of  found,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

To  exprefs  relation,  therefore,  by  a  variation 
in  the  name  of  the  co-relative  objeft,  requiring 
neither  abftradlion,  nor  generalization,  nor 
comparifon  of  any  kind,  would,  at  firft,  be 
much  more  natural  and  eafy,  than  to  exprefs 
it  by  thofe  general  words  called  prepofitions, 
of  which  the  firft  invention  muft  have  demand- 
ed fbme  degree  of  all  thofe  operations. 

The  number  of  cafes  is  different  in  different 
languages.  There  are  five  in  the  Greek,  fix 
in  the  Latin,  and  there  are  faid  to  be  ten 
in  the  Armenian  language.  It  mull  have 
naturally  happened  that  there  Ihould  be  a 
greater  or  a  Ihialler  number  of  cafes,  accord- 
ing  as  in  the  terminations  of  nouns  fubftantive 
the  firft  formers  of  any  language  happened  to 
c  3  have 
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have  eftabliJhed  a  greater  or  a  finaller  number 
of  variations,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  different 
relations  they  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of, 
before  tbe  invention  of  thofe  more  general 
and  abftrad  prepofitions  which  c»uld  fupply 
their  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  obferve  that 
thpfe  prepofitions,  which  in  modem  languages 
hold  Uie  place  of  tbe  ancient  cafes,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  general,  and  abftra6t,  and 
metaphyfical ;  andof  confequence,  would  pro- 
bably be  the  tafi  invented.  ASk  any  man  of 
cotmnon  acutenefs,  What  relation  is  exprefled 
by  the  prepofitipn  above  ?  He  will  readily  an- 
fwer,  that  of  Jvperiority.  By  the  prepoiition 
below  t  He  witi  as  quickly  reply,  that  of  infe- 
riority. But  aik  him,  what  relation  is  expre0ed 
by  the  prepofition  ^  and,  if  he  has  not  before- 
hand employed  his  thoughts  a  good  deal  upon 
thefe  fubje^ls,  you  may  fafely  allow  him  a  week 
to  coniider  of  his  anfwer.  The  prepofitions 
above  and  beiffo}  do  not  denote  any  of  the  rela- 
tions  expreiTed  by  the  cafes  in  the  ancient 
languages.  But  the  prepofition  qf,  denotes  the 
iame  relation,  which  is  in  themexprefled  by  the 
'  genitive  cafe;  and  which,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
is  of  a  very  metaphyfical  nature.  The  prepo- 
iition qft  denotes  relation  in  general,  confi- 
dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  object. 
It  marks  that  the  noun  fubftantive  which  goes 
before  it,  is  fomehow  or  other  related  to  that 
which  comes  after  it,  but  without  in  any  re- 
fpea 
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fpe&  afcertaining,  as  is  done  by  the  prepofltion 
above,  what  ia  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
relation.  We  often  apply  it,  therefore,  to 
expreis  the  mofl  oppofite  relations ;  becaufe, 
the  mofl  oppofite  relations  agree  fo  far  that 
each  of  them  comprehends  in  it  the  general 
idea  or  nature  of  a  relation.  We  fay,  ^ 
Jiither  of  the  Jon,  and  /Afi  Jon  of  the  Jather  ; 
ihefir.trees  qfthe  foreji^  and  the  jbrefl  of  ffie 
Jir-trees.  The  relation  in  which  the  father 
ftands  to  the  fon,  is,  it  is  evident,  a  quite 
oppofite  relation  to  that  in  which  the  fon 
ftajids  to  the  father  j  that  in  which  the  parts 
ftand  to  the  whole,  is  quite  oppofite  to  that 
in  which  the  whole  ftands  to  the  parts.  The 
word  of  however,  ferves  very  well  to  denote 
all  thofe  relations,  becaufe  in  itfelf  it  denotes 
no  particular  relation,  but  only  relation  in 
general ;  and  fo  far  as  any  particular  relation 
is  coUeded  from  fuch  expreflions,  it  is  inferred 
by  the  mind,  not  from  the  prepofition  itfelf, 
but  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
fubilantives,  between  which  the  prepofition 
is  placed. 

What  I  have  laid  concerning  the  prepo- 
fition of  may  in  fome  meafure  be  applied 
to  the  prepofitions  to,Jbr,  mlh,  hy^  and  to 
whatever  other  prepofitions  are  made  ufe 
of  in  modem  languages,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  ancient  cafes.  They  aU  of  them 
exprels  very  abftra£t  and  metaphyfical  rela- 
c  3  tions. 
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iionst  which  any  man,  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  try  it,  will  iind  it  extremely  difficult  to 
exprefs  by  nouns  fubflantive,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  may  exprels  the  relation  de- 
noted by  the  prepofition  ahove,  by  the  noun 
fubftantive  Juperiori^.  They  all  of  them, 
however,  exprefs  fome  Q)ecific  relation,  and 
are,  confequently,  none  of  them  fo  abflraS; 
as  the  prepofition  qf^  which  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  mofl.  metaphyseal  of  all  prepo- 
fitions.  The  prepolittoos,  therefore,  which 
are  capable  of  Applying  the  place  of  the 
ancient  cafes,  being  more  abflra^l  than  the 
other  prepofitions,  would  naturally  be  of 
more  difficult  invention.  The  relations  at 
the  fame  time  which  thofe  prepofitions  ex- 
prels, are,  of  all  others,  thofe  which  we  have 
moft  frequent  occafion  to  mention.  The 
prepofitions  abiyoey  below,  near,  •within,  •with' 
otit,  again/l,  &c.  are  much  more  rarely  made 
ufe  of,  in  modem  languages,  than  the  pre- 
pofitions q/j  to,^r,  witkfjroin.  Inf.  A  prepo- 
fition of  the  former  kind  will  not  occur  twice 
in  a  page ;  we  can  fcarce  compofe  a  fingle 
fentence  without  the  afliftance  of  one  or  two 
of  the  latter.  If  thefe  latter  prepofitions, 
therefore,  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  cafes, 
would  be  of  fuch  difficult  invention  on  ac- 
count of  their  abfiira^lednefi,  fome  expedient, 
to  fupply  their  place,  muft  have  been  of 
indifpenfable  necufiity,  on  account  of  the 
fre<juent 
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fivquent  occafion  which  men  have  to  take 
notice  of  the  relations  which  they  denote. 
But  there  is  no  expedient  fo  obvious,  as  that 
of  varying  the  termination  of  one  of  the  prin- 
apal  words. 

It  18,  perhaps,  unnecefiary  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  feme  of  the  cafes  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  which,  for  particular  reafons, 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  any  prepofitions. 
Thefe  are  the  nominative,  accu&tive,  and 
vocative  cafes.  In  thofe  modern  hmguages, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  fuch  variety  in 
the  terminations  of  their  nouns  fubilantive, 
the  correQ>ondent  relations  are  exprefled  by 
the  place  of  the  words,  and  by  the  order  and 
conftru^on  of  the  fentence. 

As  men  have  frequently  occaiion  to  mak6 
mention  of  multitudes  as  well  as  of  lingle 
obje<9»,  it  became  neceflaiy  that  they  Ihould 
have  fome  method  of  exprefling  number. 
Number  may  be  exprefled  either  by  a  par- 
ticular word,  exprelTmg  number  in  general, 
fuch  as  the  words  numy^  more,  &c.  or  by  fome 
variation  upon  the  words  which  exprefs  the 
things  numbered.  It  is  this  iatl  expedient 
which  mankind  would  probably  have  recourfe 
to,  in  the  infancy  of  language.  Number, 
confidered  in  general,  without  relation  to  any 
particular  fet  of  obje^  numbered,  is  one  of 
the  moll  abftra£t  and  metaphyseal  ideas, 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming ; 
C  4  and. 
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anc},  confequeotly,  is  not  an  idea,  which 
"(Tould  readily  occur  to  rade  mortals,  who 
were  juft  begiDning  to  form  a  laDguage. 
lliey  would  naturally,  therefore,  dillinguifh 
when  they  talked  of  a  fingle,  and  when  they 
talked  of  a  multitude  of  obje^,  not  by  any 
metaphyficai  adje^ves,  fuch  as  the  Englifli 
a,  an,  mam/,  but  by  a  variation  upon  iJie 
termination  of  the  word  which  iignUied  the 
obje£l8  numbered.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
fingular  and  plural  numbers,  in  all  the  ancient 
languages ;  and  the  fame  diftin£tion  has  like- 
wife  been  retained  in  all  the  modem  languages, 
at  leaft,  iu  the  greater  part  of  words. 

All  primitive  and  uncompounded  lan- 
guages feera  to  have  a  dual,  as  well  as  a 
plural  number.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Greek,  and  I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  of  Uie 
Gothic,  and  of  many  other  languages.  In 
the  rude  beginnings  of  fociety,  oJie,  two,  and 
more,  might  poflibly  be  all  the  numeral  dtf- 
tin£tions  which  mankind  would  have  any 
occafion  to  take  notice  of.  Thefe  they  would 
find  it  more  natural  to  esprels,  by  a  variatirai 
upon  every  particular  noun  fubftantive,  than 
by  fuch  general  and  abflradl  words  as  one^ 
two,  threet  Jour,  iic.  Thefe  words,  though* 
cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us, 
exj^efs,  perhaps,  the  mod  fubtile  and  refined 
^bfiraftions,  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  forming.  I^t  any  one  coniider  within 
himfelf. 
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himfelf,  for  example,  what  he  means  hy  the 
word  three,  which  HgniiieB  neither  three  fliil- 
lings,  nor  three  pence,  nor  three  men,  nor 
three  horfes,  hut  three  in  general ;  and  he 
will  eafily  Satisfy  himfelf  that  a  word,  which 
denotes  fo  very  metaphylical  an  abftra£lion, 
could  not  be  either  a  very  obvious  or  a  veiy 
early  invention.  I  have  read  of  fome  &vage 
nations,  whofe  language  was  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  no  more  than  the  three  firil  numeral 
diiUnSions.  But  whether  it  exprelTed  thofe 
diftin£tions  by  three  general  words,  or  by 
variations  upon  the  nouns  Ibbftantive,  dei- 
noting  the  things  numbered,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  any  thing  which  could 
determine. 

As  all  the  lame  relations  which  fubfift 
between  fingle,  may  likewife  fubfift  between 
numerous  objedls,  it  is  evident  there  would 
be  occaSon  for  the  fame  number  of  cafes  in 
the  dual  and  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  fingular 
number.  Hence  the  intricacy  and  complex- 
nels  of  the  declenfions  in  all  the  ancient 
languages.  In  the  Gi;eek  there  u%  five  cafes 
in  each  of  the  three  numbers,  confequently 
fifteen  in  all. 

As  nouns  adje^ve,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, varied  their  terminations  according 
to  the  gender  of  the  fubftantive  to  which 
they  were  applied,  fo  did  they  likewife, 
according  to, the  cafe  and  the  number. 
Every 
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Every  noun  adje£live  in  the  Greek  language, 
therefore,  having  three  genders,  and  three 
numbers,  and  five  cafes  in  each  number, 
.  may  be  confidered  as  having  five  and  forty 
different  variations.  The  firft  formers  of 
language  feem  to  have  varied  the  termination 
of  the  adjective,  according  to  the  cafe  and 
the  number  of  the  fubftantive,  for  the  &me 
reafon  which  made  them  vaiy  it  according  to 
the  gender ;  the  love  of  analogy,  and  of  a 
certain  regularity  of  found.  In  the  figni- 
fication  of  adjectives  there  is  neither  cafe  nor 
number,  and  the  meaning  of  fuch  words  is 
always  precifely  the  lame,  notwithftaoding 
all  the  variety  of  termination  under  which 
they  appear.  Magnus  wir,  magni  viri,  mag- 
noTtan  viroruin ;  agreatman.,  qfagreatman^ 
of  great  men ,-  in  all  thefe  exprefllons  the 
words,  magnuSt  magnif  magnorwn,  as  well  as 
the  word  great,  have  precifely  one  and  the 
jame  fignification,  though  the  fubftantives  to 
which  they  are  applied  have  not.  The  dif- 
ference of  termination  in  the  noun  adjeSive 
is  accompanied, with  no  fort  of  diSerence  in 
the  meaning.  An  adje^ive  denotes  the 
qualification  of  a  noun  fubftantive.  But  the 
difiTerent  relations  in  which  that  noun  fub. 
llantive  may  occafionally  Hand,  can  make  no 
fort  of  difference  upon  its  qualification. 

If  the  declenfions  of  the  ancient  languages 

are  lb  very  complex,  their  conjugations  are 

infinitely 
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infinitely  more  fo.  And  the  cotnplexne&  of 
the  one  is  founded  upon  the  &me  principle 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  difficult  of  form- 
ing, in  the  beginnings  of  langui^e,  abftra^t 
»Dd  general  terms. 

Verbs  muft  neceflarily  have  been  co6vaI 
with  the  very  firft  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language.  No  affinnation  can 
be  expreiTed  without  the  afliftance  of  fome 
verb.  We  never  fpeak  but  in  order  to  ex. 
prefi  our  opinion  that  fomething  either  is  or 
is  not.  But  the  word  denoting  this  event, 
or  this  matter  of  fa£t,  which  is  the  fubje^  of 
our  affirmation,  muft  always  be  a  verb. 

Imperfonal  verbs,  which  exprefs  in  one 
word  a  complete  event,  which  preferve  in 
the  exprefHon  that  perfect  fimplicity  and 
unity,  which  there  always  is  in  the  ol^e£fc 
and  in  the  idea,  and  which  fuppofe  no  ab- 
ftia^ion,  or  metapfayfical  divifion  of  the 
event  into  its  feveral  conftituent  members 
of  fubje£t  and  attribute,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  thefpecies  of  verbs  firft  invented. 
The  verbs  pluit,  it  rains;  fihigit,  it  frums ; 
tonaty  it  tktmders  ;  Ivcety  it  is  day ;  titrbatitr, 
there  is  a  confiffiotif  &c.  each  of  ^em  exprefs 
a  complete  aifinnation,  the  whole  of  an  event, 
with  that  perfeA  fimpUdty  and  unity  with 
which  the  mind  conceives  it  in  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  phrafes,  Alexander  ambulate 
Alexander  vm&s  ;  Petrus  Jedet^  Peter  Jits^ 
divide 
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divide  the  event,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts, 
the  perfon  or  fubjeS:,  and  the  attribute,  or 
matter  of  fadt,  affinned  of  that  fubje^.  But 
in  nature,  -the  idea  or  conception  of  Alex- 
ander walking,  is  as  perfeftly  and  completely 
one  ^mple  conception,  as  that  of  Alexander 
not  walking.  The  divifion  of  this  event, 
therefore,  into  two  parts,  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial, and  is  the  efieft  of  the  imperfe6tion  of 
language,  which,  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
Olber  occalions,  fupplies,  by  a  number  of 
words,  the  want  of  one,  which  could  exprela 
at  once  the  whole  matter  of  faA  that  was 
meuit  to  be  affirmed.  Eveiy  body  muft 
obferve  how  much  more  fimplicity  there  is  in 
the  natural  expre£Bon,  phdt,  than  in  the  more 
artificial  expreffions,  imber  decidit^  the  rain 
falls ;  or  tCTitpeftas  ejt  plwvia,  the  weather  is 
raimf.  In  thefe  two  laft  expreffions,  the 
fimple  event,  or  matter  of  fa6t,  is  artificially 
fylit  and  divided  in  the  one,  into  two ;  in 
the  other,  into  three  parts.  In  each  of  them 
it  is  expreffed  by  a  fort  of  grammatical  cir- 
cumlocution, of  which  the  flgnificancy  is 
founded  upon  a  certain  metaphyseal  analyfis 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  idea  exprefled 
by  the  word  plmL  The  firft  verbs,  therefore, 
perhaps  even  the  firft  words,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  beginnings  of  language,  would  in  all 
probability  be  fuch  imperfonal  verbs.  It  is 
obferved  accordingly,  I  am  told,  by  the 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew  grammariaoi,  that  the  radical  words 
of  their  language,  from  which  all  the  others 
are  derived,  are  all  of  them  verbs,  and  imper. 
fonal  verbs. 

It  iseafy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  progrels 
of  language,  thofe  imperfonal  verbs  fliould 
become  perfonal.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  word  venit,  it  comeSt  was 
origin^ly  an  imperfonal  verb,  and  that  it 
denoted,  not  the  coming  of  fomething  in 
general,  as  at  prefent,  but  the  coming  of  a 
particular  obje^,  fuch  as  the  Lion.  Hie  firft 
lavage  inventors  of  language,  we  Ihall  fuppofe, 
when  they  obferved  the  ^proach  of  this  ter- 
rible animal,  were  accultx>med  to  cry  out  to 
one  another,  venit,  that  is,  the  lion  comes ;  and 
that  this  word  tlius  expreffed  a  complete 
event,  without  the  ailiftance  of  any  other. 
Afterwards,  when,  on  the  further  prt^refi  of 
language,  they  had  begun  to  give  names  to 
particular  fubftances,  whenever  they  obferved 
the  approach  of  any  other  terrible  obje^,  they 
would  naturally  join  the  name  of  that  object 
to  the  word  venity  and  cry  out,  venit  ur/itSj 
vemt  lupus..  By  degrees  the  word  twm/ would 
thus  come  to  fignify  the  coming  of  any  terri- 
ble objeA,  and  not  merely  the  coming  of  the 
lion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  exprefs,  not 
the  coming  of  a  particular  object,  but  the 
coming  of  an  obje£t  of  a  particular  kind. 
Having  become  more  general  in  its  fignifica- 
tion. 
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tion,  it  could  no  longer  reprefent  any  particU' 
lar  dillin£t  event  by  itfelf,  and  without  tfa^ 
affiftance  of  a  noun  fubftantive,  which  might 
ferve  to  afcertaia  and  determine  its  fignifica- 
tion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  have  become 
a  perfonal,  inftead  of  an  imperfonal  verb.  We 
may  eaflly  conceive  how,  in  the  iurther  pro- 
grefa  of  fociety,  it  might  ftill  grow  more 
general  in  its  figniflcation,  and  come  to  Hg- 
niiy,  as  at  prefent,  the  approach  of  any  thing 
whatever,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
It  is  probably  in  fome  luch  manner  as  this, 
that  almoft  all  verbs  have  become  perfonal, 
and  that  mankind  have  learned  by  degree^  to 
fplit  and  divide  almoft  every  event  into  a 
great  number  of  metaphyfical  parts,  exprefled 
by  the  different  parts  of  fpeech,  varioufly 
combined  in  the  different  members  of  every 
phrafe  and  fentence  *.  The  fame  fort  of 
progrels  feema  to  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking  as  in  the  art  Of  writing.  When 
mankind  iirft  began  to  attempt  to  expreib 

*  Ai  the  fv  greater  part  of  veibi  txpi^i,  at  prefent,  not 
an  eventi  but  tbe  attribute  of  an  event,  and,  confequently,  require 
a  fubjeft)  or  nominative  caJe,  to  complete  their  fignificadon,  fome 
gnmnurians,  not  haviag  attended  to  tbii  progieTi  of  nature,  and 
being  defiixjui  to  make  their  common  riilei  quite  UDiverlal,  and 
without  aiif  exception,  have  inGRed  that  aU  verbs  required  a  nomi- 
llat>*e,eithcTexpTfli^do^  nnderfiood;  andhave,  accordbgly,  put 
themfelvei  to  the  torture  to  find  Ibme  awkward  nominatives  to  thofs 
few  vetbi  which  fiill  caprefEng  a  complete  event,  plainly  admit  of 
lumn.  Pluil,  for  example,  according  to  SanSiuj,  means  ptuvia 
fltdU  in  En^iJh,  tbt  rain  raiiu.    See  SuAti  Hinctva,  L  j.  c.  i. . 

tlieir 
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Aeir  ideas  by  writing,  every  chara^er  repre- 
fented  a  wliole  word.  But  ttie  number  <^ 
words  being  almoil  infinite,  the  memory  found 
itfelf  quite  loaded  and  opprefled  by  the  mul- 
titude  of  charaflers  which  it  was  obliged  to 
retain.  NeceiSty  taught  them,  therefore,  to 
divide  words  into  their  elements,  and  to  invent 
characters  which  ihould  reprefent,  not  the 
words  themielves,  but  the  elements  of  which 
they  were  compofed.  In  coofequence  of  this 
invention,  every  particular  word  came  to  be 
reprelented,  not  by  one  chara6ter,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  characters ;  and  tlie  expreflion  of 
it  in  writing  became  much  more  intricate  and 
complex  than  before.  But  though  particular 
words  were  thus  reprefented  by  a  greater 
number  of  characters,  the  whole  language  was 
exprefled  by  a  much  fmaller,  and  about  four 
and  twenty  letters  were  found  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  that  immenfe  multitude  of 
characters,  which  were  requifite  before.  In 
the  lame  manner,  in  the  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage, men  feem  to  have  attempted  to  exprefa 
every  particular  event,  which  they  had  occa- 
iion  to  take  notice  of,  by  a  particular  word, 
which  exprefled  at  once  the  whole  of  that 
event.  But  as  the  number  of  words  mult,  in 
this  cafe,  have  become  really  infinite,  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  really  infinite  variety  of  events, 
men  found  themfelyes  partly  compelled  by 
oeceffity,  and  partly  condoled  by  nature,  to 
s  divide 
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divide  every  event  into  what  may  be  called  its 
tnetaphyfiod  elements^  and  to  inftitote  wordsj 
which  fliould  denote  not  fo  much  the  events, 
as  the  elements  of  which  they  were  compofed. 
The  exprelHon  of  every  particular  event,  be- 
came in  this  manner  more  intricate  and  com- 
plex, but  the  whole  fyilem  of  the  language 
became  more  coherent,  more  connected,  more 
eafily  retained  and  comprehended. 

When  verbs,  from  being  originally  imper- 
fonal,  had  thus,  by  the  divifion  of  the  event 
into  its  metaphyseal  elements,  become  per- 
fonal,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
firll  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  third  perfon  lin- 
gular. No  verb  is  ever  ufed  imperfonally 
in  our  language,  nor,  fo  &r  as  I  know, 
in  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  in  the 
ancient  ]angu(4i;es,  whenever  any  verb  is  ufed 
imperfonally,  it  is  always  in  the  third  perfon 
lingular.  The  termination  of  thofe  verbs, 
which  are  Hill  always  imperibnal,  is  conltantly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  third  perfon  Angu- 
lar of  peribnal  verbs.  The  a>nfideration  of 
thefe  circumftanc^s,  joined  to  the  naturalnefa 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  may  fer^'e  to  convince  us 
thsit  vgrbs  firft  became  perfonal  in  what  is 
now  called  the  third  perfon  fingular. 

But  as  the  event,  or  matter  of  fa£t,' which 

is  exprelTed  by  a  verb,  may  be  affirmed  either 

of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  of  tlie  perfon  who 

is  fpoken  to,  as  well  aa  of  fome  third  perfon  or 

obje£l, 
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id>je3;,  it  became  nectary  to  fall  upon  fome 
method  of  expreffing  thefe  two  peculiar  rela-* 
tions  of  the  event.  In  the  Englifli  language 
this  ia  commonly  done,  by  prefixing,  what  are 
called  the  perfonal  pronouns^  to  the  general 
vord  which  expreffes  the  event  affirmed.  I 
came,  you  Came,  he  or  it  came ;  in  th^e  phrafes 
the  event  of  having  come  is,  in  the  firilj  af- 
firmed of  the  fpeaker  i  In  the  fecond,  of  the 
peifon  ipoken  to  j  in  the  third,  of  fome  other 
perlbn,  or  object.  The  firft  formers  of  Ian' 
guage,  it  may  be  imagined^  might  have  done 
the  lame  thing,  and  prefixing  in  the  lame 
muitaer  the  two  flrft  perfonal  pronouns,  to 
the  fame  termination  of  the  verb,  which  ex- 
prefied  the  third  perfon  fingular,  might  have 
fiud  ego  vetiit,  tu  venit,  as  well  as  ille  or  iUud 
vemt.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  woidd 
hare  done  fo,  if  at  the  time  when  they  bad  firft 
occafion  to  exprefi  thefe  relations  of  the  verb 
there  had  been  any  fuch  words  as  either  ego 
m  tu  in  thai  language.  But  in  this  eafly 
period  of  the  language,  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  defcribe,  it  is  extremely  im'- 
probable  that  any  fuch  words  would  be  knOwn* 
Though  cuilom  has  now  rendered  them  &am- 
liar  to  ua,  they^  both  of  them,  exprefs  ideas 
extremely  metaphyfical  and  abilra£t.  The 
vord  /,  for  example,  is  a  word  of  a  very 
particular  Ipecies.  Whatever  fpeaks  may 
denote  itfelf  by.  this  perfonal  pronoun.  The 
¥01™  T.  D  word 
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word  /,  therefore,  is  ^  general  wotA,  cApeiAe 

of  being  predicated,  as  the  logicians  ik%  of  aa 

infinite  variety  of  objects.  It  differs,  however^ 

from  ?ii  other  general  words  in  this  refpe^  ^ 

that  the  ebjeds  <^  which  it  may  be  predicated^ 

do  not  form  any  particular  fpecies  of  ohje6ts 

dillinguiSied  ihmt  all  otfaerB.    The  word  I, 

does  not,  like  the  word  man,  denote  a  parti'' 

.cular  clafs  of  ol^e^*  feparated  irom  all  others 

by  pecoliar  qiiiUitifes  of  their  own.      It  is  far 

from  being  the  name  of  ft  Ipecies,  but,  on  the 

contrary,  wheneVet  it  is  made  life  of,  it  idways 

denotes  a  precife  individnal,  the  parttcular 

perfoniwho  then  fpesks.  It  maybefaid  to  be, 

at  once,  both  what  the  logicians  etdl,  a  &a* 

gular,  and  what  they  call,  a  common  tenn  ; 

and  to  join  in  its  lignification  the  Jeemingly 

oppofite  qualities  of 'the  moft  pr^cile  indiri. 

duality,  and  the  moft  extenilve  genfercdieatron. 

This  Trford,  therefbre,  expreifing  fo  T«ry  ab-i 

ftra£t  iaid  metaphyfical  an  4d«t,  yAtudd  not 

eafily  or  readily  occur  to  the  firft  fbrmerft  «f 

knguage.     What  are  called  tiie  perfontflprow 

nouns,  it  nt^be  obferved,  are- ajnpng  t^ iBft 

words  of  Vvliuk^  children  l6am  tO  ibtkt  idk. 

■  A  child,  i^eaking  of  it&Jf,  Ihys,  Billy  mdks, 

Billy  JitSt  infteads  of  /  valk^  I  Jit,     As  in  tin 

beginnings  of  kttguage,  therefore,  itnnkittd 

feem  to  have  evaded  the  inventibn  of  at- 

leaft  the  mOre  abflxaS;  propofiti^ns,  ami  fea- 

have  expieffed  the  &me  rtf^ms  which  thsfib 
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nm  ftand  for,  by  varying  the  termination  of 
the  co-relative  tenn,  fo  they  likewife  would 
naturally  attempt  to  evade  the  neceffity  of 
inventing  tHofe  more  ebflra£l  pronouns  by 
varying  the  termination  of  the  verb,  accord- 
ing as  the  event  which  it  expreiTed  was  in* 
tended  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firll,  fecond,  or 
third  perfon.  This  feems,  accordingly,  to  be 
die  univerfal  pra6tice  of  all  the  ancient  Ian-  • 
goages.  In  Latin,  veTiij  venifliy  vemt,  fuffi- 
ciently  denote,  without  any  other  addition, 
the  di^rent  events  expre0ed  by  the  Englifii 
phiafes,  Icame^  you  came,  he  or  it  came.  The 
vah  would,  for  the  fame  reafon,  vary  its  ter- 
mination, according  as  the  event  was  intended 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
perlbns  plural ;  and  what  is  exprefled  by  the 
En^ifh  phrafes,  we  came,  ye  came^  they  came, 
would  be  denoted  by  the  Latin  words,  venhmis, ' 
ven^s,  venertmt.  Thofe  primitive  languages, 
too,  which,  upon  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
inventing  numeral  names,  had  introduced  a 
dual,  as  well  as  a  plural  number,  into  the  de-' 
clenfion  of  their  nouns  fufoftantive,  would 
pn^ably,  irom  analogy,  do  the  lame  thing  in 
the  conjugations  of  their  verbs.  And  thus  in 
all  original  languages,  we  might  expert  to 
find,  at  leafl  fix,  if  not  eight  or  nine  varia- 
tions, in  the  termination  of  every  verb,  ao 
cording  as  the  event  which  it  denoted  was 
meant  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  - 
D  2  or 
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or  third  perlbns  Angular,  dual,  or  plurals 
Thefe  variations  again  being  repeated,  along 
with  others,  through  alt  its  different  tenfes, 
through  all  its  different  modes,  and  through 
all  its  different  voices,  mull  neceffarily  have 
rendered  their  conjugations  Hill  more  intri- 
cate and  complex  than  their  decleniions. 
.  Language  would  probably  have  continued 
«  Upon  this  footing  in  all  countries,  nor  would 
ever  have  grown  more  ilmple  in  its  declen- 
fions  and  conjugations,  had  it  not  become 
more  complex  in  its  compoiition,  in  confe> 
quence  of  the  mixture  of  feveral  languages 
with  one  another,  occaiioned  by  the  mix- 
ture of  different  nations.  As  long  as  any 
language  was  fpoke  hy  tbofe  only  who  learned 
it  ill  their  infancy,  tlie  intricacy  of  its  declen- 
fions  and  conjugations  could  occaHon  no 
great  embarraffment.  The  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  fpeak  it,  had 
acquired  -it  at  fo  very  early  a  period  of  their 
lives,  fo  infenfibly  and  by  fuch  flow  degrees, 
that  they  were  fcarce  ever  fenflble  of  the 
difficulty.  But  when  two  nations  came  to  be 
mixed  with  one  another,  either  by  conquell 
or  migration,  the  cafe  would  be  very  different. 
Each  nation,  in  order  to  make  itfelf  intelli- 
gible to  thofe  with  whom  it  was  under  the 
neceflity  of  converfing,  would  be  obliged  to 
leam  the  language  of  the  other.  The  greater 
part  of  indivtduab  too,  learning  the  new  lan- 
guage. 
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gaage,  not  by  art,  or  by  remounting  to  its 
rudiinents  and  firR.  principlea,  but  by  rote, 
^d  by  what  they  commonly  heard  in  conVer- 
£ition,  would  be  extremely  perplexed  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  declenfioos  and  conjugations. 
They  would  endeavour,  therefore,  to  fupply 
their  ignorance  of  thefe,  by  whatever  ihifl  the 
language  could  afford  them.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  declenfions  they  would  naturally 
fupply  by  the  ufe  of  prepofltions ;  and  a 
Lombard,  who  was  attempting  to  fpeak  Latin, 
and  wanted  to  exprefs  that  fuch  a  perfon  was 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  or  a  benefactor  to  Rome, 
if  he  happened  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
genitive  and  dative  cafes  of  the  word  Roma, 
would  naturally  exprefs  himfelf  by  prefixing 
the  prepoiitions  ad  and  deto  the  nominative  ; 
and  inftead  of  i2o7?«P,.  would  fey,  ad  Roma^ 
and  de  Roma,  Al  Ronia  and  tU-  Roma,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent 
Italians,  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Lom^ 
bards  and  Romans,  exprefs  this  and  all  other 
fimilar  relations.  And  in  this  manner  prepo, 
fitions  feem  to  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
room  of  the  ancient  declenfions.  The  fame 
alteration  has,  I  am  informed,  been  produced 
upon  the  Greek  language,  fince  the  taking  of 
Conflantinople  by  the  Turks,  The  words  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  feme  as  before  ;  but 
the  grammar  is  entirely  loft,  prepofltions 
t^tving  come  in  the  place  of  the  old  declcnV 
D  3  ^ons, 
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fions.  This  cluuige  is  undoubtedlj  a  fimplifi- 
cation  of  the  language,  in  point  of  rudiments 
and  principle.  It  introduces,  inftead  of  a 
great  variety  of  declenfions,  one  univerial 
declenilon,  which  is  the  fame  In  every  word, 
of  whatever  gender,  number  or  termination. 
A  fimilar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the 
iituation  above  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of 
almoll  the  whole  intricacy  of  their  conjuga. 
tions.  There  is  in  every  language  a  verb, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubflantive  verb ; 
in  Latin,  Jvm  ;  in  Engliih,  /  ant.  This  verb 
denotes  not  liie  exiftence  of  any  particular 
event,  but  exiftence  in  general.  It  is,  uptm 
that  account,  the  mofl  abilra£t  and  metaphy- 
fical  of  all  verbs  \  and,  coniequently,  could 
by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early  invention. 
When  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  as  it 
had  all  the  tenf^  and  modes  of  any  other 
verb,  by  being  joined  with  the  paffive  parti- 
ciple, it  was  c^Mible  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  whole  paffive  voice,  and  of  rendering  this 
part  of  their  conjugations  as  iimple  and  uni- 
form, as  the  ufe  of  prepolitions  had  rendered 
their  declenfions.  A  Lombard,  who  wuited 
to  fay,  /  am  laoed,  but  could  not  recoiled):  the 
word  amoTy  naturally  endeavoured  to  fupply 
his  ignorance,  by  laying,  egojitm  amaius.  lo 
Jbno  amatOy  is  at  this  day  the  Italian  expreffioD, 
which  correiponds  to  the  Engliih  phiale  above 
mentioned. 

There 
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There  is  another  verb,  whicb,  m  ihJe  fiune 
auniter,  runs  thrcnigh  all  languages,  and 
vhich  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
pofleffive  verb  i  in  Latin,  habeo  i  in  JEngliffi, 
I  have,  Hiia  verb,  likewife,  denotes  an  event 
of  an  extremely  abftraft  and  metaphyfical 
nature,  and,  confequently,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  word  of  the  earliell  invention. 
When  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  by 
being  applied  to  the  paffive  participle,  it  was 
capable  of  fupplying  a  great  part  of  the  a^ve 
vcHoe,  as  the  fubftantive  verb  had  fupplied  the 
wfa(^  of  the  paffive.  A  Lombard,  who 
wanted  to  lay,  /  kad  kwedt  but  could  not 
recalled  the  word  mtaveram,  would  endea- 
yuir  to  fupply  the  place  of  it,  by  faying  either 
ego  habebatn  amatmn,  or  ego  habui  amattan. 
lo  ageod  emato^  or  lo  ebbi  amaiOj  are  the  cch*- 
reipondent  Italian  expreflions  at  this  day; 
And  thus  upon  the  intermixture  of  diferent  ' 
nations  wilb  one  another,  the  conjugations, 
by  means  of  diffierent  auxiliary  verbs,  were  , 
vude  to  approach  towards  the  fimplicity  and 
uniformity  of  the  declenfions. 

In  general  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  maxira, 
that  the  more  fimple  any  language  is  in  its 
cnnpofiticai,  the  more  complex  it  muft  be  in  its 
dedenficms  and  conjugations ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  fimple  it  is  in  ita  decleniions 
and  contjugatioDS,  die  more  complex  it  muft  foe 
in  ita  compofition. 

D  4  The 
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The  Greek  feems  to  be,  in  a  great  meafiire, 
a  fimple*  uDcompounded  language,  formed 
from  tiie  primitive  jw:gon  of  thofe  wandering 
iavages,  the  imcient  Heltenians  and  Felaf- 
giana,  from  whom  the  Greek  nation  is  faid  to 
have  bee&  defcended.  All  the  words  in  th« 
Greek  language  are  derived  from  about  three 
hundred  primitives,  a  plain  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  formed  their  language  almoft  entirely 
among  themfelves,  and  tliat  when  they  had 
occalion  for  a  new  word,  they  were  not  accuA 
tomed,  as  we  are,  to  borrow  it  from  fome 
foreign  language,  but  to  form  it,  either  by 
compofition  or  derivation,  from  fome  other 
word  or  words,  in  their  own.  The  dedenfions 
and  conjugations,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  are 
inuch  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any  other 
European  language  with  which  I  am  ac^ 
quainted. 

The  X^tin  is  a  compofition  of  the  Greek 
find  of  the  ancient  Tufcan  languages.  Its 
declenfioos  and  conjugations  accordingly  are 
much  leiB  complex  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  3 
it  has  dropt  the  dual  number  in  both.  Its 
verbs  have  no  optative  mood  diftinguiflied 
by  any  peculiar  termination,  lliey  have  but 
pne  future.  They  have  no  aorifl  diftinffc 
jrom  the.preterit.perfe£l; ;  they  have  no  mid- 
dle voice ;  and  even  many  of  their  tenfes  ia 
the  pafiive  voice  are  eked  out,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  modem  languages,  by  the 
help  of  the  fubftantive  verb  joined  to  the 
paiBve 
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paffive  puticiple.  In  both  the  voices,  the 
number  of  infinitivea  and  participles  is  muoh 
finaller  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek. 

The  French  and  Italian  langu^es  ore  each 
of  them  compounded,  the  one  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  language  of  the  ancient  Franks,  the 
other  of  the  lame  Latin,  and  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Lombards.  As  they  are  both  <^ 
them,  therefore,  more  complex  in  their  com- 
pofition  than  the  Latin,  fo  are  they  likewile 
more  limple  in  their  declenfions  and  conjuga* 
tions.  With  regard  totheir  declenfions,  they 
have  both  of  them  loll  their  cafes  altogether ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  conjugations,  they 
have  both  of  them  loft  the  whole  of  the  p^ve, 
«nd  fome  .part  of  the  a£tive  voices  of  their 
verbs.  The  want  of  the  pafflve  voice  they 
fupply  entirely  by  the  fubllantive  verb  joined 
to  the  paffive  participle ;  and  they  make  oiit 
part  oi  the  a^ve,  in  the  lame  manned  by  the 
help  of  the  potfelBve  verb  and  tl)e  lame  pafiivo 
porticii^e. 

The  &iglifii  is  compounded  of  the  French 
and  the  ancient  Saxon  languages.  Hie 
French  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Korman  conqueft,  and  continued,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  to  be  the  fole  language 
ef  the  law  as  well  as  the  principal  langoage 
of  the  court.  The  Englilh,  which  came  to  be 
^oken  afterwards,  and  which  pontinues  to' 
be  Qtoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  andeni> 
Saxon 
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Saxoa  and  this  Norman  Frenck.  As  ibt 
EogUlh  language,  therefwe;  is  mpre  oaioplex 
in  its  coq^fition  tbui  either  the  FVeocfa  ov 
the  Indian,  fa  is  it  likewife  more  0aaple  in  its 
deckoiionfl  and  coE^ugations.  ThoS&  two  Ian* 
gtiages  retain,  at  lead^  a  part  of  the  didinftion 
9£  genders,  aid  their  ac^eftivea  vary  their  ter- 
niostioD  acoordiog  as  they  are  applied  to  a 
nafeidioe  or  to  a  femituae  fubftantive.  But 
tbeiK  i>  DO  fucb  diftiiu^oii  in  tha  EngUfh  laa- 
guagie*  vhofe  a^e^ves  admit  of  no  variety 
«f  berminatioii.  The  French  and  Italian  Ian. 
guages  hure,  both  of  them,  the  remains  of  a 
efogugation ;  slid  all  thofe  tenfes  of  the  m^ve 
voice,  which  cannot  be  e'xprefled  by  the  pof- 
ffiffive  verb  joined  to  the  paffive  participle,  aa 
v«U  aa  many  of  thofe  which  can,  are,  in  thole 
llHiguages,  marlted  by  varying  the  tenaiDation 
of  the  principal  verb.  But  almoft  idl  thc^ 
oUier  teofes  are  in  the  Englilb  eked  out  by 
t^ber  uixiliary  verbs,  £o  that  there  is  in  thu 
language  fcarce  even  the  remains  of  a  conju. 
gation.  /  love,  I  loved,  lovpig,  are  all  the 
varieties  of  termination  which  the  greater 
,  port  of  tbe  Engliih  verba  admit  of.  All  tbe 
diif^rent  modiBcatitms  of  meaning,  which  can- 
Bot  be  esprefled  by  any  of  thofe  tiiree  tenni> 
nathoBy  muil  be  made  out  by  difierent  wixili^ 
ary  verbs  joined  to  feme  one  or  other  of  them. 
Two  auxiliary  verbs  fupply  all  the  deficiencies 
df  tbe  f>e0cb  and  Itidian  conjugations ;  it 
requires 
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xequires  mare  than  half  a  dozen  to  fupply  thc^e 
cf  the  Englifli,  which,  hefides  the  fubflantive 
and  pofleflive  verba,  mokes  ufe  of-  do,  did; 
milj  tDouJd ;  JitaUj  Jhoidd i  can,  could;  nuy. 

It  is  in  tiiis  manner  that  language  becomes 
more  fimple  in  its  rudiments  and  principles, 
juft  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  complex 
in  its  compofilion,  and  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  it,  which  commonly  h^pens 
with  regard  to  mechanical  engines.  All  ma- 
chines are  generally,  when  fitA  invente<^ 
extremely  complex  in  their  principles,  and 
there  is  often  a  particular  principle  of  motion 
for  every  particular  movement  which  it  is 
intended  they  ihould  perform.  Succeeding 
improvers  obferve,  that  one  principle  may 
be  fo  ai^ed  as  to  produce  &veral  of  tho% 
movements ;  and  thus  the  machine  becomef 
gmdiially  more  and  more  fimple,  and  produces 
it*  ^Ee^ts  with  fewer  wheels,  and  fewer  prio. 
«q)les  of  motion.  In  language,  in  the  fame 
nuuaner,  every  cafe  of  ev&y  noun,  and  everjr 
teaie  of  every  verb,  was  originaUy  expceSt^ 
by  a  particular  d^in£fc  word,  idiich  ferved  for 
this  purpofe  and  for  no  other.  But  fhcceeding 
ol)£svations  difcovered,  that  one  fet  of  words 
was  capable  (^iupplying  the  place  of  all  that 
sninite  number,  and  that  four  or  five  prepofi* 
tibns,  and  half  a  dozen  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
Citable  of  mfwering  the  end  <tf  all  the  det 
clenfions. 
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deniions,  and  of  all  the  conjugations  In  th# 
ancient  languages. 

But  this  fimplification  of  languages,  though 
it  ariies,  perhaps,  from  fimilar  caufes,  has  by 
no  means  fimilar  eflefts  with  the  correfpon- 
dent  fimplification  of  machines.  The  fimpli- 
flcatioD  of  machines  renders,  them  more  and 
more  perfect,  but  this  fimplificadon  of  the 
rudiments  of  languages  renders  them  more 
and  more  imperfect,  and  lefs  proper  for  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  language :  and  this  for  the 
following  reafons. 

Firit  of  all,  languages  are  by  this  fimplifi- 
cation  rendered  more  prolix,  feveral  words 
having  become  neceffary  to  exprels  what 
could  have  been  expreffed  by  a  fingle  word 
before.  Thus  the  words,  Dei  and  DeOy  in 
the  LAtin,  fufficiently  {how,  without  any  ad- 
dition, what  relation  the  object  iignified  is 
underftood  to  Hand  in  to  the  objects  exprelTed 
by  the  other  words  in  the  fentence.  But  to 
expref^  the  fame  relation  in  Engliih,  and  in 
all  other  modern  languages,  we  muft  make 
ufe  of,  at  leaft,  two  words,  and  lay,  qf  God, 
to  God,  So  far  as  the  declenfions  are  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  modern  languages  are* 
much  more  prohx  than  the  ancient.  The 
difierence  is  ftill  greater  with  regard  to  the 
conjugations.  What  a  Roman  expreffed  by 
the  fingle  word,  amaviffemj  an  Englifhman  is 
pbliged  to  expreia  by  four  different  words,  I 
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Jumld  have  loved.  It  is  unneceflaiy  to  take 
any  pains  to  fhow  how  much  this  prolixnefs 
iQuft  enervate  tiie  eloquence  of  all  modem 
languages.  Ilow  much  the  beauty  of  any 
es^ireffion  depends  Upon  its  conciieaeis,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  experience 
in  compofitim* 

Secondly,  this  fimplification  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  languages  renders  them  lefs  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  The  variety  of  termination 
in  die  Greek  and  Latin,  occafioned  by  their 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  gives  a  fweet- 
nefi  to  their  language  altogether  unknown 
to  ours,  and  a  variety  unknown  to  any  other 
modem  language.  In  point  of  fweetne&, 
the  Italian,  perhaps,  may  furpafs  the  Latin, 
and  almofl  equal  the  Greek ;  but  in  point 
of  variety,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Thirdly,  this  fimplification,  not  only  renders 
the  founds  of  our  language  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  but  it  alfo  rellrains  us  from  difpofing 
iiich  founds  as  we  have,  in  the  manner  that 
might  be  mdl  agreeable.  It  ties  down  many 
words  to  a  paxticidar  fituation,  though  they 
might  often  be  placed  in  another  with  much 
more  beauty.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though 
the  adje^ve  &nd  fubflantive  -were  feparated 
tmm  one  another,  the  correfpondence  of  their 
terminations  ftill  fliowed  their  mutual  re- 
ference, and  the  feparation  did  not  necef-l 
farily 
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ferity  occafion  any  foit  of  eonfiifion.    Thus 
io  the  firft  line  of  Virgil, 

Tityn  tu  patulx  recubui  fub  ttgmuw  lagi  { 

we  ealiiy  fee  iJiat  tu  refers  to  recubans^  and* 
patuke  to\^gi ;  though  the  related  words  xre 
feparated  ftom  one  another  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  feveral  others ;  becaufe  the  termina- 
tions, flftrwing  the  correfpondence  of  their 
cafes,  determine  their  mutual  reference.  But 
if  we  were  to  tranflate  Uiis  line  literally  into 
Knglifli,  and  iky,  TihfruSt  thou  ofjpreading 
recUmng  under  thejkade,  beeck^  CEdipus  him- 
felf  could  not  make  fenfe  of  it ;  becaufe  there 
is  here  no  difference  of  termination,  to  de- 
termine which  fubftantive  each  adje£live 
belongs  to.  It  is  the  lame  cafe  with  regard 
to  verbs.  In  Latin  the  verb  may  often  be 
placed,  without  any  inconveniency  or  un- 
biguity,  in  any  part  of  the  fentence.  But  in 
Englifh  its  pkce  is  almoft  always  precifely 
determined.  It  mull  follow  the  fubje£Hve 
and  precede  the  objeftive  member  of  the 
phrafe  in  almoft  all  cafes.  Thus  in  Latin 
whether  you  fay,  Joannemverberavit  RobertuSf 
or  Robertas  verberavit  Joannem^  the  meaning 
is  preciiely  tiie  fame,  and  the  termination 
fixes  John  to  be  the  fuflerer  in  both  cafes. 
But  in.  Englifh  John  heat  Robert^  and  Robert 
beat  Jofm,  have  by  no  means  the  lame  figni' 
fication. 
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ficatni).  llie  place  therefoi'e  of  the  three 
principd  metoben  a£  the  phrafe  is  in  the 
Ei^Iiib,  tmdfor  the  lame  reafon  in  die  French 
and  Italian  languages,  ahnoll  dways  pr&i 
cifely  determined;  ^rhereaa  in  the  ancient 
hnguages  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed,  and 
the  place  of  thofe  members  is  ofteD,  in  a 
great  BBeafure,  iiididerent.  We  rauft  have 
reoHirfe  to  Horace,  in  wder  to  inteipret  &me 
parts  o£  Milton's  literal  tranilation ; 

"WIio  now  enjojn  tbec  cndulou:  all  gold. 

Who  ihrayi  vannt,  alwsjri  RinitMe 

Hopes  thte ;  «f  flatMring  gales  >. 

are  rerfes  which  it  is  impoflible  to  interpret 
by  any  rules  of  our  language..  There  are 
no  rules  in  our  language,  by  which  any  man 
coulddifcover,  that,  in  the  firll  line,  creduiotts 
referred  towAo,  and  not  to  ^e-i  orihatall  gold 
referred  to  any  thing ;  or,  that  in  the  fourth  . 

line,^  umnindfulf  referred  to  who,  in  the 
fecond,  and  not  to  &ee  in  the  third ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fecond  line,  aiways 
vacant,  atwat/s  anuaUe,  referred  to  thee  in 
the  third,  and  not  to  who  in  the  fame  line 
with  it.  In  the  Latin,  indeed,  all  this  is 
^undantly  plain. 

Qui  none  tc  fhutur  oedulus  atml. 
Qui  fcmpcr  Tacaam,  iemper  unabilen) 
Spent  n ;  ndeiui  aura  follacu. 

fiecaufe  the  terminations  in  the  Latin  de- 
a  termine 
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termine  the  reference  of  each  adje^re  ttt 
its  proper  fubftaotive,  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  thing  in  the  Englifh  to  do.  How 
much  this  power  of  tranfpoling  the  order  of 
their  words  muft  have  facilitated  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  ancients,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  That  it  muft 
greatly  have  &ci]itated  their  verfification  it 
is  needlefs  to  obferve  i  and  in  profe,  what- 
ever beauty  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
and  conftruSiion  of  the  feveral  members  of 
the  period,  muft  to  them  have  been  acquirable 
with  much  more  eafe,  and  to  much  greater 
perfection,  than  it  can  be  to  thofe  whofe 
expreffion  is  conftantly  con^ned  by  the  pro- 
lixnefs,  conllraint,  and  monotony  o^  modern 
languages. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  EDITORS. 

'T'HE  much  lamented  Author  of  thefe 
■*■  Eflaya  left  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
iHends  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  thought 
proper,  having  immediately  before  his  death 
dellroyed  many  other  manufcripts  which  he 
thought  unfit  for  heing  made  public.  When 
thefe  were  infpe£ted,  the  greater  number 
of  them  appeared  to  be  parts  of  a  plan  he 
once  had  formed,  for  giving  a  conne^d 
hiftoiy  of  the  liberal  fciences  and  elegant 
arts.  It  is  long  fince  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  abandon  that  plan  as  far  too  estenfive ; 
and  thefe  parts  of  it  lay  befide  him  ne- 
glected nntil  his  death.  His  friends  are 
perfuaded  however,  that  the  reader  will  find 
in  them  that  happy  connexion,  that  full 
and  accurate  expreffion,  and  that  dear 
illuftration  which  are  confptcuous  in  the 
B  a  reft 
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reft  of  his  vorics;  and  that  though  it  is 
difficult  to  add  much  to  the  great  fame  he 
G>  juflly  acquired  hy  his  other  writings,  thefe 
will  be  read  with  £iti8&&ion  and  pleafure. 

JOSEPH  BLACK. 

JAMES  HUTTON. 
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WONDER,  furprife,  and  ^idiniration,  ue 
words  which,  though  often  confounded,  ' 
denote,  in  our  language,  fentiments  that 
are  indeed  allied,  but  that  are  in  fbme  refpe£U 
different  aUo,  and  diftip£i  from  one  another* 
What  is  new  and  fingular,  excites  that  fenti- 
ment  which,  in  ilri6t  propriety,  is  called 
Wonder;  what  is  unexpected,  Surprife;  and 
what  is  great  or  heautiful.  Admiration. 

We  wonder  at  all  extraordinary  and  uncom- 
mon obje^,  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of 
nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipfes,  at  fin. 
gular  plants  and  animals,  and  at  every  thing, 
in  Ihort,  with  which  we  have  before  been 
either  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted ;  and  we 
ftilj  wonder,  though  forewarned  of  what  we 
are  to  fee. 

We  are  furpri&d  at  thofe  things  which  we 

have  feen  often,  but  which  we  leall  of  all 

E  4  expe^ed 
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expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we 
find  them ;  we  are  fiirprifed  at  the  Hidden 
appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  feen  a 
thoufand  times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imaging 
we"  were  to  fee  then. 

We .  admire  the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  the 
greatness  of  a  mountain,  though  we  have 
feen  both  often  before,  and  though  nothing 
appears  to  us  in  either,  but  what  we  had 
expend  with  certainty  to  fee. 

Whether  this  criticifin  upon  the  precife 
•meaning  of  thefe  words  be  juft,  is  of  little 
importance.  I  imagine  it  is  juft,  though  I 
acknowledge,  that  the  belt  writers  in  our 
language  have  not  always  made  ufe  of  them 
according  to  it.  Milton,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Death  to  Satan,  fays,  that 

The  Fieiu]  wbat  tbk  night  be  aduur'd : 
Adndr'd,  tuXttai'd. 

But  if  this  criticifm  be  jull,  the  proper  ex- 
preffion  Ihould  have  been  wonrfer' rf.—Dryden, 
iq>qn  the  difcoveiy  of  Iphigenia  ileeping, 
lays,  that 

The  fool  of  Mtnre  Aood  with  ftupid  cfM 
And  gaping  laooth,  that  tefiified  fuijnije. 

But  what  Cimon  muft  have  felt  upon  this 
occafion  could  not  fo  ranch  be  Surprife,  as 
Wonder  and  Admiration.  All  that  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  fentiments  excited  fay  what  is 
new,  by  what  is  unexpefted,  and  by  what  is 
great 
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great  and  beautiilil,  are  really  different,  how- 
ever the  words  made  ufeof  toexprefs  them  may 
Ibmetimes  be  confounded.  Even  the  admira- 
tion  which  13  excited  by  beauty,  is  quite  diffe- 
rent (as  will  appear  more  tiilly  hereafter)  from 
that  which  is  infpired  by  greatnefs,  though  we 
have  but  one  word  to  denote  them. 

Thefe  fentiments,  like  all  others  when 
ioQiired  by  one"  and  the  fame  object,  mutually 
liipport  and  enliven  one  another :  an  obje£fc 
with  which  we  are  quite  familiar,  and  which 
we  fee  eveiy  day,  produces,  though  both 
great  and  beautiful,  but  a  finall  eSe&.  upon 
UB ;  becauie  our  admiration  is  not  fupported 
either  by  Wonder  or  by  Surprife  :  and  if  we 
have  heard  a  very  accurate  defcription  of  a 
monfter,  our  Wonder  will  be  the  lefs  when 
we  fee  it ;  becaufe  our  previous  knowledge 
of  it  will  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  our. 
Soiprife. 

It  is  the  deiign  of  this  Eflay  to  confider 
particularly  the  nature  and  caiifes  of  each  of 
thefe  fentiments,  whofe  influence  is  of  far 
wider  extent  than  we  fhould  be  apt  upon  a 
carelefi  view  to  imagine.  I  IhaU  begin  with 
Surprife. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  I. 
Of  tiie    EJb^    qf  UnexpeaedntfSy    or    qf 

Surpri/e. 

.  TXTHEN  an  objeA  of  any  kind,  which  has 
J  V  V  been  for  fome  time  expe6ted  and  fore- 
feen,  prefente  it£elf,  whatever  be  the  emotion 
which  it  ifl  l)y  nature  £tted  to  excite,  the  mmd 
muft  have  been  prepared  for  it,  and  muft 
even  in  fome  meafure  have  conceived  it 
before-hand ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  the  ohjeSt 
having  been  ib  long  pr^ent  to  it,  mull  have 
before>hand  excited  fome  degree  of  the  iame 
emotion  which  the  objed;  itfelf  would  excite : 
tiie  change,  therefore,  which  its  prefence 
produces  comes  thus  to  be  leis  conliderable, 
and  the  emotion  or  palBon  which  it  excites 
glides  gradually  and  eafily'into  the  heart, 
without  violence,  pain,  or  difficulty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  happens  when 
the  object  is  uiiexpefted ;  the  paffion  is  then 
poured  in  all  at  once  upon  the  heart,  which 
is  thrown,  if  it  is  a  ilrong  paflion,  into  the 
moft  violent  and  convulsive  emotions,  fuch  as 
fometimes  caufe  immediate  death ;  ibmetimes, 
by  the  fuddennefe  of  the  extacy,  fo  entirely 
disjoint  the  whole  frame  of  the  imagination, 
that  it  never  after  returns  to  its  former  tone 
I  and 
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ud  compofiire,  but  &lls  ehher  into  a  fi&axj  a  b  c  li 
or  habitual  lunacy ;  and  fuch  as  almoft  always  i^*,,. 
occafioD  a  momentary  lofs  of  reafou,  or  of  that 
attention  to  other  things  which  our  fituation 
or  our  duty  requires. 

How  much  we  dread  the  effe6l8  of  the  more 
violent  paffionfi,  when  they  come  fuddenly 
upon  the  mind,  appeara  from  thofe  prepanu 
tuns  which  all  men  think  neceflary  when  go- 
ing to  inform  any  one  of  what  is  capable  of 
exdting  them.  Who  would  choofe  all  at  once 
to  infonn  his  friend  of  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mi^ that  had  befallen  him,  without  taking 
care  before-hand,  by  alarming  him  with  an 
oncertain  fear,  to  announce,  if  one  may  iay 
fii,  his  misfortune,  and  thereby  prepare  and 
difpofe  him  for  receiving  the  tidings  ? 

Thofe  panic  terrors  which  fometimee  feize 
annies  in  the  field,  or  great  cities,  when  an 
enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  de- 
prive for  a  time  the  moll  determined  of  all  de* 
liberate  judgments,  are  never  excited  but  by 
thefudden  apprehension  of  unexpeAeddanger. 
Such  violent  conftemations,  which  at  once 
confound  whde  multitudes,  benumb  their 
underfl4Uiding8,  and  agitate  their  hearts,  with 
all  the  agony  of  extravagant  fear,  cmi  never 
be  produced  by  any  fbrefeen  danger,  how 
great  fbever.  Fear,  though  naturally  a  very 
ftrong  paffion,  never  rifes  to  fuch  excefles, 
unlefi  exaQierated  both  by  Wonder,  from  the 
uncertain 
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SECT,  uncertain  nature  of  the  danger,  and  hy  Sur- 
!•       prife,  from  the  fiiddennefi  of  the  aj^rehen- 

*— ^^        '  flOD. 

Surprife,  tlierefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  original  emotion  of  a  fpecies  diftinA 
from  all  others.  The  violent  and  fudden 
change  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  an 
emotion  of  any  kind  is  brought  fuddenly  upon 
it,  conllitutes  the  whole  nature  of  Suiprife. 

But  when  not  only  a  paflion  and  a  great 
paffion  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  mind,  but 
when  it  comes  upon  it  while  the  mind  is  in 
the  mood  moft  unfit  for  conceiving  it,  the 
Surprife  is  then  the  greatell.  Surprifes  of 
joy  when  the  mind  is  funk  into  grief,  or  of 
grief  when  it  is  elated  with  joy,  are  therefore  • 
the  moft  unfupportable.  The  change  is  in 
this  cafe  the  greatell  poiBble.  Not  only  a 
ih'ong  pa6Son  is  conceived  all  at  once,  but  a 
ftrong  paffioD  the  direfit  oppoftte  of  that  which 
was  before  in  poiTeffion  of  the  foul.  .  When  m 
load  of  forrow  comes  down  upon  the  heart 
.  that  is  expanded  and  elated  with  gaiety  and 
joy,  it  feems  not  only  to  damp  and  opprefi  it, 
but  almoft  to  cmih  and  bruife  it,  as  a  real 
weight  would  crulh  and  bruife  the  body.- 
On  the  contrary,  when  from  an  uoexpe^led 
change  of  fortune,  a  tide  of  gladnels  feema, 
if  I  may  lay  fo,  to  fpring  up  all  at  once  within 
it,  when  deprefled  and  contracted  with  grief 
and  forrow,  it  feels  as  if  lUddenly  extended 
and 
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and  heaved  up  with  violent  and  irrefiftible  sect. 
force,  and  is  torn  with  pangs  of  all  others  ^ 
molt  exqui£te,  and  which  almofl  always  occa- 
fion&intinga,  deliriums,  andfometimes  inftant 
death.  For  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  though  grief  be  a  more  violent  paffion 
than  joy,  as  indeed  all  uneafy  fen&tions  feem 
naturally  more  pungent  than  the  oppofite 
agreeable  ones,  yet  of  the  two,  Surprises  of 
joy  are  flill  mor^  infupportable  than  Surprifes 
of  grief.  We  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of 
Thrafimenus,  while  a  Roman  lady,  who  had 
been  informed  that  her  fon  was  flain  in  the 
a^on,  was  fitting  alone  bemoaning  her  mi£- 
fortunes,  the  young  man  who  efcaped  came 
fuddenly  into  the  room  to  her,  and  that  fhe 
cried  out  and  expired  inftantly  in  a  tranfport 
of  joy.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  contrary  of  this 
to  have  happened,  and  that  in  the  midft  of 
domeftic  fefi;ivity  and  mirth,  he  had  fuddenly 
&Uen  down  dead  at  her  feet,  is  it  likely  that 
the  eSs&a  would  have  been  equally  violent  ? 
I  imagine  not.  The  heart  Q)rings  to  joy  with 
a  Ibrt  of  natural  elafticity,  it  abandons  itfelf 
to  fo  ^^eeable  an  emotion,  as  foon  as  the 
objeA  is  prefeifted ;  it  ieems  to  papt  and 
leap  forward  to  meet  it,  and  the  paffion  in  its 
full  force  takes  at  once  entire  and  complete 
pofleffion  of  the  foul.  But  it  is  otherways 
with  grief;  the  heart  recoils  from,  and  reiifts 
the 
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SECT,  the  ficfi'  approaches  of  that  diiagieeable  pof. 
^  fion,  and  it  requires  fome  time  before  the 
melancholy  objed;  can  produce  its  full  eShA, 
Orief  comes  on  flowly  and  gradually,  nor 
ever  rifes  at  once  to  that  height  of  agony  to 
which  it  is  increafed  after  a  little  time.  But 
joy  comes  rulhing  upon  us  all  at  once  like  a 
torrent.  The  change  produced  dierefore 
by  a  Surprife  of  joy  is  more  fudden,  and  upon 
that  account  more  violent  and  apt  to  twve 
more  fatal  effects,  than  that  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Surprife  of  grief ;  there  feems  too 
to  be  fomething  in  the  nature  of  Surprife, 
which  makes  it  unite  more  eaGly  with  the 
brilk  and  quick  motion  of  jc^,  tiian  with  the 
flower  and  heavier  movement  of  grief.  Moft 
men  who  can  take  the  trouble  to  recoUeS:, 
will  find  that  they  have  heard  of  more  people 
who  died  or  became  diilra£ted  with  fudden 
joy,  than  witii  fudden  grief.  Yet  &om  the 
nature  of  human  aflairs,  the  latter  muft  be 
much  more  fl-equent  than  the  former.  A  man 
may  break  his  leg,  or  lofe  his  f<ni,  though  be 
has  had  no  warning  of  either  ef  thefe  events, 
but  he  can  hardly  meet  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune,  without  having  had 
fome  forefightof  what  was  to  happen. 

Not  only  grief  and  joy  but  all  the  other 
paffions,  are  more  violent,  when  oppofite  ex- 
tremes fucceed  each  other.    Is  any  refent- 
meiit 
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meat  fi>  keen  as  what  follows  the  quarrels  of  s  E  c  T. 
ibvers,  or  any  love  fo  paffionate  as  what  at*  .  ^■_  ^ 
tends  their  reconcilement  ? 

Even  the  obje£U  of  the  external  fenfes 
affeSt  us  in  a  more  lively  manner,  when  oppo- 
fite  extremes  fucceed  to,  or  are  placed  belide 
each  other.  Moderate  warmth  feems  intoler- 
able heat  if  felt  after  extreme  cold.  What  is 
bitter  will  feem  more  fo  when  tailed  after  what 
is  very  fweet  j  a  dirty  white  will  feem  bright 
and  pure  when  placed  by  a  jet  black.  The 
vivacity  in  fhort  of  every  fen&tion,  as  well  as 
of  every  fentiment,  feems  to  be  greater  or 
lels  in  proportion  to  the  change  made  by  the 
impreffion  of  either  upon  the  fituation  of  the 
mind  or  organ  j  but  this  chaise  muH  necef^ 
&rily  be  the  greateft  when  <^poiite  fentiments 
and  fenfations  are  contrafled,  or  fucceed  im- 
mediately to  one  another.  Both  fentiments 
and  fenfations  are  then  the  liveliell }  and  this 
fiiperior  vivacity  proceeds  from  nothing  but 
their  being  brought  upon  the  mind  or  organ 
when  in  a  Hate  mod  unfit  for  conceiving 
them. 

As  the  oppo0tion  of  contrafted  fentiments 
heightens  their  vivacity,  fo  the  referoblance 
of  thofe  which  immediately  fucceed  each 
other  renders  them  more  faint  and  languid. 
A  parent  who  has  loft  feveral  children  imme- 
di^ly  after  one  another,  will  be  lets  aSefted 
with  the  death  of  the  laft  than  with  that  of 
the 
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SECT,  the  firft,  though  the  lois  in  itfelf  be,  in  this 
^  cafe,  undoubtedly  greater  ;  but  his  mind  * 
being  already  funk  into  forrow,  the  new  mis' 
fortune  feems  to  produce  no  other  eBe&,  than 
a  continuance  of  the  lame  melancholy,  and  is 
by  no  means  apt  to  occafion  fuch  tranfports 
-  of  grief  as  are  ordinarily  excited  by  the  firft 
calamity  of  the  kind ;  he  receives  it,  though 
with  great  deje^ion,  yet  with  fome  degree  of 
calmnefs  and  compofure,  and  without  any 
thing  of  that  anguifli  and  agitation  of  mind 
which  the  novelty  of  the  misibrtune  is  apt  to 
occafion.  Thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  are 
often  indeed  habitually  melancholy,  and  ibme- 
times  peevifli  and  fplenetic,  yet  upon  any  frefh 
difappointment,  though  they  are  vexed  and 
complain  a  little,  they  feldom  fly  out  into  any 
more  violent  pafHon,  and  never  fall  into  thofe 
tranfports  of  rage  or  grief  which  often,  upon 
the  like  occaGons,  diftra£l  the  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful. 

Upon  this  are  founded,  in  a  great  meafure, 
fome  of  the  effects  of  habit  and  cuftom.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  cuflom  deadens  the  vivacity 
of  both  pain  andpleafure,  abates  the  grief  we 
Ihould  feel  for  the  one,  and  weakens  the  joy 
we  fliould  derive  from  the  other.  The  pain 
is  fupported  without  agony,  and  the  pleaiure 
enjoyed  without  rapture :  becaufe  cuftom  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  any  object  comes  at 
laft 
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laft  to  form  and  bend  the  mind  or  organ  to  s  e  c  t. 
that  habitual  mood  and  difpofition  which  fits      ^ 
tbem  to  receive  its  impreffion,  without  under-       ' 
going  any  very  violent  change. 


SECT.  II. 
OfWondcTy  tfr  (ffihc  ^&s  ofNovelfyf. 

TT  is  evident  that  the  mind  takes  pleafure  in 
oblerving  the  refemblances  that  are  diC- 
coverable  betwixt  different  objefts.  It  is  by 
means  of  fuch  obfervations  that  it  endeavourB 
to  anraoge  and  methodife  all  its  ideas,  and  to 
reduce  them  into  proper  clafles  and  aifort- 
ments.  Where  it  can  obferve  but  one  lingle 
quali^,  that  is  common  to  a  great  variety 
of  otherwife  widely  different  obje^a,  that 
fiog^e  circumftance  will  be  fufficient  for 
it  to  conned  them  all  together,  to  reduce 
them  to  one  common  clafs,  and  to  call  them 
by  one  general  name.  It  is  thus  that  all 
things  endowed  with  a  power  of  felf-motion, 
beiUts,  birds,  iiflies,  infects,  are  claffed  under 
the  general  name  of  Animal ;  and  that  thefe 
again,  along  with  thofe  which  want  that 
power,  are  arranged  under  the  ftill  more 
general  word  SubfUnce :  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  thofe  affortments  of  obje^  and  ideas  which 
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s  B  c  T.  ^11  the  fchoots  are  called  Genera  and  Species, 
n*       and  of  thofe  abflraS;  and  general  names, 
which  in  all  languages  are  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  them. 

The  further  ve  advance  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  greater  number  of  divifions 
and  fubdivifions  of  thofe  Genera  and  Species 
we  are  both  inclined  and  obliged  to  make. 
We  obferve  a  greater  variety  of  particularities 
amongft  thofe  things  which  have  a  grofi  re- 
femblance.;  and  having  made  new  divifions 
of  them,  according  to  thofe  newly-obferved 
particularities,  we  are  then  no  longer  to  be 
iatisBed  with  being  able  to  refer  an  object  to 
a  remote  genus,  or  very  general  clafs  of 
things,  to  many  of  which  it  has  but  a  loofe 
and  imperfe6t  refemblance.  A  perfbn,  in- 
deed, unacquainted  with  botany  may  expe3: 
to  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  by  telKng  you,  that 
fuch  a  vegetable  is  a  weed,  or,  perhaps  in  Aill 
more  gener^  terms,  that  it  is  a  plant.  .But  a 
botanift  will  neither  give  nor  accept  of  fuch 
an  anfwer.  He  has  broke  and  divided  that 
great  clafi  of  obje^s  into  a  number  of  inferior 
affortments,  according  to  thofe  varieties 
which  his  experience  has  difcovered  among 
them  }  and  he  wants  to  refer  each  individual 
plant  to  fome  tribe  of  vegetables,  with  all  of 
which  it  may  have  a  more  exa£t  refemhlance, 
thEtn  with  many  things  compreliended  under 
the  extenfive  genus  of  plants.  A  child  ima- 
■  gines 
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ffoea  that  it  gives  a  iatisfedtory  anfwer  when  s  E  c  T. 
it  tells  you,  that  an  objeft  whofe  name  it  ^ 
'  knows  not  is  a  thing,  and  fancies  that  it  in. 
forms  you  of  fomething,  when  it-  thus  afcer- 
tains  to  which  of  the  two  moil  obvious  and 
comprehenlive  claffes  of  obje6ts  a  particular 
impreflioQ  ought  to  be  referred ;  to  the  clafi 
of  realities  or  folid  fufaltances  which  it  calls 
tkittgSf  or  to  that  of  appearances  which  it  calls 
nothings. 

Whatever,  in  ihort,  occurs  to  us  we  are 
fond  of  referring  to  fome  ipecies  or  clafi  of 
things,  wiUi  all  of  which  it  has  a  nearly  exa£t 
refemblance :  and  though  we  often  know  no 
more  about  lliem  than  about  it,  yet  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  by  being  able  to  do  fo,  we 
ihow  ourfelves  to  be  better  acquainte'd  with  it, 
and  to  have  a  more  thor9ugh  infight  into  its 
nature.  But  when  fomething  quite  new  and 
fingular  is  prefented,  we  feel  ourfelves  inca- 
pable of  doing  this.  The  memory  cannot, 
from  all  its  ilores,  caft  up  any  image  t^at 
nearly  refembles  this  ilrange  appearance.  If 
by  ibme  of  its  qualities  it  feems  to  refemble, 
ud  to  be  conne3:ed  with  a  fpecies  which  we 
have  before  been  acquainted  with,  it  is  by 
others  feparated  and  detached  from  that,  and 
from  all  the  other  aflbrtments  of  things  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  make.  It  llands 
alone  and  by  itfelf  in  the  imagination,  and 
tefiiies  to  be  grouped  or  confounded  with  any 
Fa  f«t 
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8  B  c  T.  fet  of  obje^  whatever.  The  imaginatioit  and 
^^^^_j  memory  exert  themfelves  to  do  purpofe,  and 
in  vain  look  around  all  their  clafles  of  ideas  in 
order  to  find  one  under  which  it  may  be 
arranged.  They  fiufhiate  to  no  purpofe  from 
thought  to  thought,  and  we  remain  ilill  uncer^ 
tain  and  undetermined  where  0  place  it,  or 
what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  this  flu6luation  and 
vain  recoUe^ion,  together  with  the  emotion 
or  movement  of  the  Q>irits  that  they  excite, 
which  coniUtute  the  fentiment  properly  called 
Wonder  J  and  which  occafion  that  fUring,  and 
fometimes  that  rolUng  of  the  eyes,  that  fuC- 
penfion  of  the  breath,  and  that  fwelling  of  the 
heart,  which  we  may  all  obferve,  both  in  our- 
felves  and  others,  when  wondering  at  fome  new 
object,  and  which  are  the  natural  fymptcnns 
of  uncertain  and  undetermined  thoughts 
What  fort  ofa  thing  can  tbat  be?  Whatisthat 
like  ?  are  the  queftions  which,  upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  we  are  all  naturally  difpofed  to  aik. 
If  we  can  recoiled  many  fuch  objects  which  ' 
eca^y  refemble  this  new  appearance,  and 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  imagination 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
our  Wonder  is  entirely  at  an  end.  If  we  can 
recollefl;  hut  a  few,  and  which  it  requires  too 
fome  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  Wonder 
is  indeed  diminiihed,  but  not  quite  .deflroyed. 
If  we  can  recoiled;  none,  but  are  quite'  at  a 
lots,  it  is  the  greateit  polfible. 

With 
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l^th  what  curious  attention  does  a  nata^  s  a  c  t. 
nlifl  examine  a  fingular  plant,  or  a  fingular  n. 
foflil,  that  is  prefented  to  him  ?  He  is  at  no  ■'  ~^~" 
I0&  to  refer  it  to  the  general  genus  of  plants 
or  foffils ;  but  this  does  not  &tisfy  him,  and 
when  he  confiders  all  the  different  tribes  or 
fpecies  of  either  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  acquainted,  they  all,  he  thinks,  refufe  to 
admit  the  new  obje^  among  them.  It  ilands 
alone  in  his  imagination,  and  as  it  were  de- 
tached from  all  the  other  ipecies  of  that  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  He  labours,  however, 
to  connect  it  with  fome  one  or  other  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  it  may  be  placed  in  this, 
and  fometimes  in  that  other  aflbrtment  i  nor 
is  he  ever  fatisfied,  till  he  has  fallen  upon 
one  which,  in  moil  of  its  qualities,  it  re> 
fembles.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  rather 
than  It  Ibould  Hand  quite  by  itfelf,  he  will 
enlarge  the  precin£ts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  fome 
fpecies,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it ;  or  he 
vill  create  a  new  fpecies  on  purpofe  to  receive 
it,  and  call  it  a  Play  of  Nature,  or  give  it 
fome  other  appellation,  under  which  he  arr 
ranges  all  tbe  oddities  that  he  knows  not  what 
elfe  to  do  with.  But  to  fome  clafs  or  other  of 
known  objefts  he  muft  refer  it,  and  betwixt 
it  and  them  he  mull  find  out  fome  refemblance 
OT  other,  before  he  can  get  rid  of  that  Wonder, 
that  uncertainty  and  anxious  curio0ty  excited 
\>j  its  fingular  appearance,  and  by  its  diffimi-r 
7  3  litude 
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SECT,  litude  with  all  tbe  obje^a  he  had  hitherto 

^_^'       ohferved. 

As  fingle  and  individual  obje£ls  thus  excite 
our  Wonder  when,  by  their  uncommon  qua- 
lities and  lingular  appearance,  they  make  us 
uncertain  to  what  Ipecies  of  things  we  ought 
to  refer  them;  fo  a  fucceffiou  of  obje^ 
which  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon 
train  or  order,  will  produce  the  lame  effeGt^ 
though  there  be  nothing  particular  in  any 
one  of  them  taken  by  itfelf. 

When  one  accuftomed  objeft  appears  after 
another,  which  it  does  not  ufually  follow,  it 
firft  excites,  by  its  unexpe^ednefs,  the  fenti- 
ment  properly  called  Surprife,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  Angularity  of  the  fucceOlon,  or  order 
of  its  appearance,  the  fentiment  properly 
called  Wonder.  We  ftart  and  are  furprtfed 
at  fe^ng  it  there,  and  then  wonder  how  it 
came  there.  Hie  motion  of  a  finall  piece  of 
iron  along  a  plain  table  is  in  itfelf  no  extra* 
ordinary  obje€l,  yet  the  perfon  who  firft  fkw 
it  begin,  without  any  vifible  impulfe,  ita  cen- 
fequence  of  the  motion  of  a  loadftone  atfome 
little  dillance  from  it,  pould  not  behold  it 
without  the  moll  extreme  Surprife  ;  and  when 
that  momentary  eqaotion  was  over,  he  would 
ftill  wonder  how  it  came  to  be  conjoined  to  an 
event  with  which,  acconding  to  the  ordinary 
train  of  things,  he  could  have  fo  little  fuC- 
pe£ted  it  to  have  any  connection. 

When 
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When  two  obje&s,  however  unlike^  have  SECT, 
often  been  obferved  to  follow  each  other,  and  ,_  ^,_f 
have  conftantly  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
frafes  in  Uiat  order,  they  come  to  be  con. 
neSed  together  in  the  fitncy,  that  the  idea 
(^the  one  feems,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  up 
and  introduce  that  of  die  other.  If  the 
objects  are  flill  obferved  to  fucceed  each 
other  as  before,  this  connection,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  this  aObciation  of  their  ideas, 
becomes  flxider  and  ftridter,  and  the  habit  of 
the  imagination  to  pals  from  the  conception 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more 
and  more  rivetted  and  confirmed.  As  its 
ideas  move  more  rapidly  than  external  obje€la, 
it  is  continually  running  before  them,  and 
therefore  anticipates,  before  it  happens,  every 
event  which  falls  out  according  to  this  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things.  When  objefts  fucceed 
eadi  other  in  the  fame  train  In  which  the 
ideas  of  the  imagination  have  thus  been 
accnilomed  to  move,  and  in  which,  though 
not  condu^d  by  that  chain  of  events  pre- 
fented to  the  fenfes,  they  have  acquired  a 
tendency  to  go  on  of  their  own  accord,  fuch 
obje^s  appear  all  clofely  connefiled  with  one 
another,  and  the  thought  ghdes  eafily  along 
tfaetn,  without  effort  and  without  interruption. 
lliey  fall  in  'with  the  natural  career  of  the 
imagination  ^  and  as  the  ideas  which  repre- 
lented  fuch  ft  train  of  things  would  feem  all 
F  4  mutually 
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SECT,  nutnally  to  introduce  each  other,  every  laft 
^      thought  to  be  called  up  by  the  foregoing,  and 

^""^""^  to  call  up  the  fucceeding  j  fo  when  the  obje3s 
themfelves  occur,  every  la(t  event  feems,  in 
the  fame  manner,  to  be  introduced  by  the 
foregoing,  and  to  introduce  the  fucceeding. 
There  is  no  break,  no  ftop,  no  gap,  no  interval. 
The  ideas  excited  by  fo  coherent  a  chain  of 
things  feem,  aa  it  were,  to  float  through  the 
mind  of  their  own-  accord,  without  obliging 
it  to  exert  itfelf,  or  to  make  any  effort  in  order 
to  pafit  from  one  of  them  to  another, 

But  if  this  cuftomary  conne^on  be  inter-^ 
rupted,  if  one  or  more  obje^  appear  in  an 
order  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accultomed,  and  for 
which  it  is  prepared,  the  contrary  of  all  this 
happens.  We  are  at  firft  fuiprifed  by  the  un- 
expe£iednels  of  the  new  appearapce,  and  when 
that  momentary  emotion  is  over,  we  flill 
wonder  how  it  came  to  occur  in  that  place. 
The  imagination  no  longer  feels  the  ufual 
fecility  of  paffing  fi-Mn  the  event  which  feoes 
before  to  that  which  comes  after.  It  is  an 
order  or  law  of  fucceffion  to  which  it  has  not 
been  accuftomed,  and  which  it  therefore  finds 
fome  difBcultyin  following,  or  in  attending  to. 
The  fancy  is  ilopped  and  interrupted  in  that 
natural  movement  or  career,  according  to 
which  it  was  proceeding.  Tbofe  two  events 
feem  to  ftand  at  a  diftaace  frQio,  each  other  $ 

it 
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It  eadeavouis  to  bring  them  together,  but  th^  sect. 
refiife  to  unite  j  and  it  feels,  or  imagines  it  P- 
feds  ibmething  like  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt 
them.  It  naturally  hefitates,  and,  as  it  were, 
paufes  upon  the  brink  of  this  interval ;  it 
endeavours  to  find  out  fomething  which  may 
fill  up  the  gap,  which,  like  a  bridge,  may  lb 
far  at  leait  unite  tbofe  feemingly  diflant  ob- 
je^,  as  to  render  the  pa0age  of  the  thought 
betwixt  them  fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy. 
The  fuppofition  of  a  chain  of  intermediate, 
though  invifible,  events,  which  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  train  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accuftomed  to  move, 
and  which  link  together  thofe  two  disjointed 
appearances,  is  the  only  means  fay  which  the 
imagination  can  fill  up  this  interval,  is  the 
only  bridge  which,  if  one  may  lay  fo,  can 
finooth  its  paflage  from  the  one  object;  to  the 
other.  Thus,  when  we  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  iron,  in  confequence  of  that  of  the  toad- 
ftone,  we  gaze  and  helitate,  and  feel  a  want  of 
conne^on  betwixt  two  events  which  follow 
ime  another  in  fo  unufual  a  train.  But  when, 
with  Des  Cartes,  vre  imagine  certain  invifible 
effluvia  to  circulate  roimd  one  of  them,  and 
by  their  repeated  impulfea  to  impel  the  other, 
both  to  move  towards  it,  and  to  follow  its 
motion,  we  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  them, 
we  join  them  together  by  a  fort  of  bridge,  and 
tinit  take  off  that  hefitation  and  difficulty 
which 
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SECT,  which  the  imagination  felt  in  palling  from  the 
n-  one  to  the  other.  That  tiiie  iron  fhould  move 
afler  the  loadftone  leems,  upon  this  hypotheGs, 
in  fome  meafure  according  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  Motion  after  impulfe  is  an 
order  of  fucceflion  with  which  of  all  things 
TO  are  the  moft  familiar.  Two  obje£fcs  which 
are  fo  connected  feem  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
jointed, and  the  imagination  flows  fmoothly 
and  eaflty  along  them. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  fecond.fpecies  of 
Wonder,  which  arifes  from  an  unufual  fuccef- 
£on  of  things.  The  ilop  which  is  thereby 
given  to  the  career  of  the  imagination,  the 
difficulty  which  it  finds  in  paifing  aiong  fuch 
disjointed  objects,  and  the  feeling  of  (bme- 
thing  hke  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt  them, 
eonftitute  the  whole  eflence  of  this  emotion. 
Upon  the  clear  difcovery  of  a  connefiling 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  it  vaniihes  alto- 
gether. What  obftru^ed  the  movement  of 
the  imagination  is  then  removed.  Who  won- 
ders at  the  machinery  of  the  opera-houfe  who 
has  once  been  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  i 
In  the  wonders  of  nature,  however,  it  rarely 
h^pens  that  we  can  difcover  fo  clearly  th^ 
connedling  chain.  With  regard  to  a  few  even 
of  them,  indeed,  we  feem  to  have  been  really 
admitted  behind  the  fcenes,  and  our  Wonder 
accordingly  is  entirely  at  an  end.  Thus  the 
eclipfea  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  once, 
more 
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more  than  all  the  other  appearances  in  the  sect. 
heavens,  excited  the  terror  and  amazement  °- 
(tf  mankind,  feem  now  no  longer  to  be  won>  ''  ' 
derful,  fince  the  connecting  chain  has  been 
found  out  which  joins  them  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  Nay,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
we  have  been  lefs  fuccefsfiil,  even  the  vague 
hypothefes  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  yet  more 
indetermined  notions  of  Ariftotle,  have,  with 
their  -followers,  contributed  to  give  feme  co> 
herence  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
might  diminifli,  though  they  could  not  deftroy, 
their  Wonder.  If  they  did  not  completely 
fin  up  the  interval  betwixt  the  two  disjointed 
objeas,  they  beftowed  upon  them,  however, 
fome  fort  of  loofe  conne^on  which  they 
wanted  before. 

That  the  imagination  feels  a  real  di£Scidty 
in  paffing  along  two  events  which  follow  one 
uiother  in  an  uncommon  order,  may  be  con< 
firmed  by  many  obvious  obfervations.  If  it 
attempts  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  time  to  a 
long  feries  of  this  kind,  the  continual  efforts 
it  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  from  one 
objeS:  to  another,  and  thus  follow  the  progrelk 
ofthe  fuccefSon,  foon  fatigue  it,  and  if  repeat- 
ed too  often,  difbrder  and  disjoint  its  whole 
frame.  It  is  thus  that  too  fevere  an  applica- 
tion to  lludy  fometimes  brings  on  lunacy  and 
frenzy,  in  thofe  eQ)ecia]ly  who  are  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  but  wbofe  imaginationa,  fi-om 
being 
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8  E  d  T.  being  too  Ute  in  applying,  have  not  got  tfaofe 
l^  habits  which  difpofe  them  to  follow  eafily  the 
leafoniogs  in  the  abftra£l  fciences.  Every 
ftep  of  a  demonftration,  which  to  an  old  prac- 
titioner is  quite  natural  and  eafy,  requires  from 
them  the  moft  intenfe  application  of  thought; 
Sparred  on,  however,  either  by  ambition, 
or  by  admiration  for  the  fubjeS:,  they  ftill 
continue  till  they  become,  firft  conftifed,  then 
giddy,  and  at  laft  diftra^ed.  Could  we  con- 
ceive  a  perfon  of  the  founded  judgment,  who 
had  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  whofe  imagi* 
nation  had  acquired  thofe  habits,  and  that 
mold,  which  the  conftitution  of  things  in  this 
world  nec^lTarily  imprefs  upon  it,  to  be  all  at 
once  tranlported  alive  to  fome  other  planet, 
where  nature  was  governed  by  laws  quite  dif. 
ferent  from  thofe  which  take  place  here }  as 
he  would  be  continually  obliged  to  attend  to 
events,  which  mud  to  him  appear  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  jarring,  irregular,  and  difcordant, 
he  would  foon  feel  the  fame  copfulion  and 
giddinefi  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which 
would  at  laft  end  in  the  fkme  manner,  in 
lunacy  and  diftra^on.  Neither,  to  produce 
this  e£fe£t,  ia  it  neceflkry  that  the  objects 
JbtHild  be  either  great  or  interefting,  or  even 
uncommon,  in  then^felves.  It  is  fufficient 
that  they  fi^ow  one  appther  in  an  uncommon 
order.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  look  over 
even  a  game  of  cards,  and  to  attend  particu- 
larly 
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Iferiy  to  every  fingle  llroke,  and  if  he  is  unte>  sect. 
quunted  with  the  nature  and  rules  of  the  ^ 
game ;  that  is,  with  the  laws  which  reg^ulate 
the  fucceffion  of  the  cards ;  he  will  fi)on  ieel 
the  lame  coofufion  and  giddinefi  b^in  to 
come  upon  him,  which,  were  it  to  be  conti- 
nued for  days  and  months,  would  end  in  the 
fime  manner,  in  lunacy  and  diftraSion.  But 
if  the  mind  be  thus  thrown  into  the  moil  vio- 
lent diforder,  when  it  attends  to  a  long  feries 
of  events  which  follow  one  another  in  an  un- 
common  train,  it  muft  feel  fome  degree  of  the 
iame  diforder,  when  it  obferves  even  a  fingle 
event  fall  out  in  this  unufual  manner:  for 
the  violent  diforder  -can  arife  from  nothing 
but  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  linaller 


That  it  is  the  unufualnefs  alone  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion which  occafiona  this  flop  and  inter- 
ruption in  the  progrefs  of  the  imagination  as 
well  as  ,the  notion  of  an  interval  betwixt  the 
two  immediateiyfucceeding  obje^s,  tobefilled 
up  by  fome  chain  of  intermediate  events,  is 
not  lefi  evident.  The  fame  orders  of  fucce& 
fion,  which  to  one  fet  of  men  feem  quite 
according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and 
fuch  as  require  no  intermediate  events  to  join 
them,  Ihall  to  another  appear  altogether  inco- 
herent  and  disjointed,  unlefs  fome  fuch  events 
be  fiippo&d:  and  this* for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  fucb  ordeiv  of  fucceiEon  are  familiar 
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s  £  c  T.  to  the  one,  and  ftrange  to  the  other.  When 
^  we  enter  the  work-houfes  of  the  moft  common 
'  artizans;  fuch  as  dyers,  brewers,  diftillersj  we 
obierve  a  number  of  appearances,  which  pre- 
lent  themfelves  in  an  order  that  feems  to  us 
very  ftrange  and  wonderful.  Our  thought 
cannot  eafily  foUow  it,  we  feel  an- interval  be- 
twixt every  two  of  them,  and  require  fome 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  to  fill  it  up,  and 
link  them  t<^ether.  But  the  artizan  himfelf, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the 
confequences  of  all  the  operations  of  his  art, 
feels  no  fuch  interval.  They  fall  in  with  what 
cuftom  has  made  the  natural  movement  of  his 
imagination :  they  no  longer  excite  his  Won. 
der,  and  if  he  is  not  a  genius  fuperior  to  his 
profeflion,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  making  the 
very  eaiy  reflection,  that  thofe  things,  tlwugh 
fiuniliar  to  him,  may  be  ftxange  to  us,  he  ^1 
be  dilpofed  rather  to  laugli  at,  than  fympa* 
thize  with  our  Wonder.  He  cannot  conceive 
what  occaii<m  there  is  for  any  connecting 
events  to  unite  thofe  appearances,  which  feem 
to  him  to  fucceed  each  other  very  naturally^ 
It  is  their  nature,  he  tells  us,  to  follow  one 
another  in  this  order,  and  that  accordingly 
they  always  do  fo.  In  the  fame  manner  bread 
has,  fince  the  world  began,  been  the  common 
nourilhment  of  the  human  body,  and  men  have 
fo  long  feen  it,  every  day,  converted  into  fleili 
and  bones,  fubfl:anoes  in  all  reQ>e^  fb  unlike 
it. 
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it,  that  they  have  feldom  had  the  curiofity  to  8  e  c  T. 
inquire  hy  what  procels  of  intermediate  eveDta  p-  . 
this  change  is  brought  about.  Becaufe  the 
paflage  of  the  thoi^ht  from  the  erne  objeft  to 
the  other  is  by  cuflom  become  quite  fmooth 
and  eafy,  almoft  without  the  fuppotition  of 
ray  fuch  procefs.  Philofophers,  iudeed,  who 
{^D  look  for  a  chain  of  invifible  objects  to 
join  together  two  events  that  occur  in  an  order 
^uniliar  to  all  the  world,  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  chain  of  this  kind  betwixt  the  two 
events  I  have  jull  now  mentioned;  in  the  fame 
Buumer  as  they  have  endeavoured,  by  a  like 
intermedial  chain,  to  conned  the  gravity, 
the  elafticity,  and  even  the  cohefion  of  natural 
bodies,  with  fome  of  their  other  qualities. 
Thefe,  howeVei,  are  all  of  them  fuch  combi- 
nations of  events  as  give  no  ftop  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  excite  no 
Wonder,  nor  any  appreheofion  that  there  is 
wanting  the  ftri£teft  connection  between  them. 
But  as  in  thofe  founds,  which  to  the  greater 
part  of  men  feem  perfe^y  agreeable  to  mea- 
iure  and  harmony,  the  nicer  ear  of  a  muiician 
will  difcover  a  want,  both  of  the  mofl  exa£t 
tune,  and  of  the  molt  perfect  coincidence :  fo 
the  more  praSiifed  thought  of  a  philofopher, 
who  has  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the  fludy  of 
the  cfHine^ng  principles  of  nature,  will  oflen 
feel  an  interval  betwixt  two  obje&s,  which,  to 
more  carelefi  oMervers,  feem  very  flri£Uy 
con- 
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8  B  c  T.  conjotnecl.  By  long  attention  to  all  the  con- 
"•  ne^ions  which  have  ever  been  prefented  to 
his  obfervation,  by  having  often  compared 
them  with  one  another,  he  has,  like  the  mufi- 
cian,  acquired,  if  one  may  Sky  fo,  a  nicer  ear, 
and  a  more  delicate  feeling  with  regard  to 
things  of  this  nature.  And  as  to  the  one> 
that  muiic  feems  diflbnance  which  tails  fhort 
of  the  moft  perfect  harmony  ^  fo  to  the  other, 
thofe  events  feem  altogether  feparated  and 
disjoined,  which  fall  fhort  of  the  flriftell  and 
moft  perfefil  connexion. 

Fhilofophy  is  the  fcience  of  the  conneding 
principles  of  nature.   Nature,  after  the  largeft 
experience  that  common  obfervation  can  ac 
quire,  feems  to  aboimd  with  events  which 
appear  folitaiy  and  incoherent  with  all  that 
go  before  them,  which  therefore  diflurb  the 
eafy  movement  of  the  imagination ;  which 
makes  its  ideas  fucceed  each  other,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  by  irregular  ftarta  and  fallies ;  and 
which  thus  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  intro- 
duce thofe  confufions  and  diilra£tions  we  for- 
merly mentioned.  Fhilofophy,  by  reprefenting 
the  invilible  chains  which  bind  together  all 
thefe  di^ointed  objects,  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce order  into  th^  chaos  of  jarring  and  di£> 
cordant  ^pearances,  to  allay  this  tumult  of 
the  imagination,  and  to  reflore  it,  when  it 
furveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  univerfe, 
to  that  tone  of  tranqmUily  and  compofure, 
which 
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yrbach  is  both  moft  agreeable  in  itfelf,  and  SECT, 
moft  fuitabk  to  its  nature.  Philofophy,  there^  ^^  "•  j 
fore,  may  be  regarded  afl  one  of  thofe  arts 
which  addrefi  themfelves  to  the  imagination  t 
and  irfaofe  theory  and  hiftory,  upon  that  ac-* 
coont,  fall  properly  within  the  circumferenca 
of  our  futgdft.  Let  as  endeavour  to  trace  it» 
from  its  firft  ctrigin,  up  to  that  fummitof  per- 
fe^on  to  which  it  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
have  arrived,  and  to  which,  iadeed,  it  has 
equally  beeto  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  in 
almoft  all  former  times.  It  is  the  moft  lh1> 
Kme  of  all  the  agreeable  arts,  and  its  revolu^  ' 
tions  have  been  the  greateft,  the  moft  frequent, 
and  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  aU  thofe  that  have 
happened  in  the  literaiy  world.  Its  hiftory» 
therefore, -muft,  upon  all  accounts,  be  the  m(rfl 
entertaining  and  the  moft  inftni^ve.  Let  ua 
examine,  therefrn'St  all  the  different  lyftems  of 
Batnre,  which,  in  thefe  weftem  parts  of  the 
World,  the  only  parts  of  whbfe  hiftory  we  know 
any  tiling,  have  fucceffively  been  adopted  by 
die  learned  and  ingenious ;  and,  without  re- 
garding their  abfurdi^  or  probability,  their 
i^reement  or  inconfiftency  with  truth  and 
reality,  let  us  confider  them  only  in  that  par- 
ticolar  point  of  view  which  belongs  to  our 
fiibjed; ;  and  content  ourfelves  with  inquiring 
how  &r  each  of  them  was  fitted  to  Iboth  the 
nnagination,  and  to  render  the  theatre  of  na- 
ture u  itwre  coherent,  and  thcr«fore  a  mor» 
VOL.  r.  «  mag- 
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ff  E  C  T.  iM^flo«nt  ^eftaele,  than  otherwife  k  maiA 
"•  ■  luive  appMred  to  be.  Acooniiuig  aa  they  ham 
Med  Of  fuccMded  in  this,  tbtj  byre  con. 
flaotly  &^ed  ot  fucoeeded  in  gaming  reput»- 
tion  and  renown  to  their  autfaocs ;  and  this 
wili  be  found  to  be  the  ckw  that  is  raaR,  capa« 
Uc  of  conducing  as  through  all  the  Iabyiintt» 
of philolbphical  hiitory:  £dcj  in  the  toeaa  time^ 
k  wiU  ferve  to  con^nn  what  has  gone  before^ 
and  to  throw  Hght  uptm  what  is  to  cenia  after» 
that  we  (^ferve,  in  general,  thit  no  fytteaa^ 
bow  well  fiMver  ht  other  lefpe&a  fafi^Miited^ 
baa  ever-  been  able  to  gain  any  geneoal  credit 
pa  the  worhi,  whofe  oonnefliiDg  praiciples 
Tere  not  fitcH  as  were  famtljRr  to  alLmaak^uL 
Why  has  the  chemical  philofc^h  j  in  a&  ^gea 
or^  tioBg  in  obicuiily,  aad  beenfo  difre^ 
garded  b^  the  genecatity  of  mankind-,  vU» 
other  fyftema,  lefi.  u&fUlt  and  not  mora  agrsD* 
able  to  eaperieDce*  have  pefiefled  utimdU 
adouatiDiiforwholieeentimaBtQgathtftf  Tb* 
Qotine^ang  principles  of  Uie  oheaiiokl  pbiJkh 
&phy  ae9  fiich,  as  the  genecality  c£  wfirtiij 
kOBDW  nothing  abont,  have  rarely  ften^  aodt 
ttaiK  never  been  anpuiabed  with ;  and  vshndbb 
to  them;  tberdbiiev  are  incapable  of  finoptitin^ 
lHno  parage  of  the  itna^addn  beitwi^.  mift 
Iwo  feeffliogty  di^intad  e1^«^  Salt**  fidk 
]^ur»,  and  mercwries^  axud&y  and  aliiidub»  av* 
prieciples,  which  can  fmcoth.  tiiHlga  tft  IjkoAk 
wly  wbctUx*  aliAitt.  tbcL  fiuaus^  bKlt  vlvifii 
:  ,     WPft 
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a»ft  cbmrnvd  opentinis  fteai,  to  tise  bulk  3  e  c  T< 
rf  BAnktiid,  Id  di^ointed  as  any  two  eveDts ._  "•_^^ 
which  the  chemifts  would  coBseft  togethec 
by  them.  Thofe  artills,  however,  naturally 
explained  things  to  themfelves  by  priociplet 
thatvere  familiBr  t»  1hem&ifc%»  As  Ariftotle 
obferves,  that  the  early  Pythagoreans,  who 
firft  ftudied  arithmetic,  explained  all  things 
by  the  properUes  of  immberB ;  and  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  Arifloxenus,  the  mufician,  found 
Ute  nature  of  the  fbi^  to  confilt  in  harmony. 
In  the  fiune  manner,  a  learned  phyfician  lately 
gave  a  iyftem  of  mozal  philo&phy  upon  the 
principles  of  his  own  art,  in  which  wiClotn 
and  riitue  were  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  ibul  ^ 
the  difierent  vices  and  follies,  the  different 
difesfes  to  which  it  was  fubje6t  j  in  which  the- 
oaafes  and  fymptoms  of  tht^e  difea&s  weio 
aficertaiaed ;  and,  in  the  £une  medical  drain* 
a  proper  method  of  cure  prefcribed.  In  the 
lame  manner  alfo,  others  have  writtea  parallels 
(^punting  and  poetry,  of  poetry  and  mufic». 
of  mufic  uid  archite£fcure,  of  beauty  and  vir- 
tiu^  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  fyiiem»  which  have 
oniverlally  owed  their  origin  to  tha  faictdira-. 
tuns  t£  thofe  who  werr  acq^iainted  with  the 
<«•  ark,  but  igpoxant  of  the  other ;  who  tbere- 
foc»  ffiqplained  to  themielves  the  phanomena, 
in  that  which  was  ftrauf*  to  them,  by  Uiofa 
ia  tiut  which  was  &imli«r }  and  with  whom, 
vfim  tfaatr  aeotuBty  tha  anak^,  whiob  ia, 
e  a  other 
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SECT.  Other  vriters  gires  occafion  to  s  few  im 
^^^      geniouB  fimilitudes,  became  the  great  iaago 
njxm  which  every  thing  turned^ 


SECT.  III. 

Of  ffie  Origin  qf  Fhilq/bphy, 

K  c  T.  ll^ANKIND,  in  the  6rft  sgeti  of  loCiety, 
__^^  i.VX  before  the  eftabliflnnent  of  law,  order, 
and  feCutitj,  haive  Htfle  curiofity  to  find  out 
thofe  hidden  c&ains  of  events  which  bind 
together  the  feemingly  disjointed  appearances 
of  native.  A  &vage,  whofe  fubfiftence  is 
precarious,  whofe  life  is  every  day  expofed 
to  the  rudell  dangers,  has  no  inclination  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  fearching  out  what,  when 
difcovered,  feems  to  ferve  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  render  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more 
(<onne£ted  fpe£!:acle  to  his  imagination.  Many 
of  thtfe  fmaller  incoherences,  which  in  the 
couife  of  things  perplex  philofophers,  entirely 
efcape  his  attention.'  Thofe  more  magnificent 
irregularities,  whofe  grandeur  he  cannot  over- 
lo<^,  call  forth  his  amazement.  CTomets, 
eclipfes,  thunder,  lightning,  andotfaermeteors, 
1^  their  greatnefs,  naturally  overawe  him,  and 
he  views  them  with  a  reverence  thatapproadies 
to 
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to  Sear,  Hk  inexperience  and  uncertaui^  SECT, 
with  r^ard  to  every  thing  about  them,  how  ^  °^^ 
they  came,  how  they  are  to  go,  what  went 
b^ore,  wiiat  is  to  come  after  them,  exafperats 
his  fentiment  into  terror  and  confternation. 
But  our  palHons,  as  Father  Malbranche  ob* 
ferves,  all  juftify  themfelves ;  that  is,  fu^eft 
to  us  opinions  which  juftify  them.  As  thofe 
ai^earances  terrify  him,  therefore,  he  ia  di& 
pofed  to  believe  every  thing  about  them  which 
can  render  diem  flill  ipore  the  obje^s  of  his 
terror.  That  they  proceed  from  fome  intelli- 
gent, though  invifible  caufes,  of  whofe  ven- 
geance and  di^leafure  they  are  either  the 
igns  or  the  effeSis,  is  the  notion  of  all  others 
moll  capable  of  enhancing  this  palfion,  and  is 
that,  therefore,  which  he  is  moH  apt  to  enter* 
tain.  To  this  too,  that  cowardice  and  pufilla* 
Bimity,  fo  naturid  to  man  in  his  uncivilized 
ftate,  ftill  more  diQ)ofes  him ;  unprotected  by 
the  laws  of  ibciety,  expofed,  defencelefi,  he 
feds  his  wealmefi  upon  all  occafions }  his 
ftrength  and  fecurily  upon  none. 

But  all  the  irregidarities  of  nature  are  not 
of  this  awfiil  or  terrible  kind.  Some  oi'  them 
are  perfe^y  beautiful  and  agreeable.  Thefe^ 
therefore,  from  the  &me  impotence  of  mind, 
would  be  beheld  with  love  and  complacency, 
and  evea  with  tranfports  of  gratitude ;  for 
whatever  is  the  caufe  of  pleafure  naturally- 
(Vfdtes  our  gratitude.  A  child  care0es  tho 
o  ^  ^uit 
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B  B  c  T.  A^  ^t  "  agrenblc  to  it,  aa  it  beilM  tb* 
^  fig-  ftwie  that  hurta  it.  TTie  notions  ef  a  iavi^r 
^'^  '"'■  are  not  very  diffirent.  The  ancient  Athc* 
nians,  who  fidemnly  puniihed  the  axe  whidi 
had  accidentally  been  iht  caufe  of  the  death 
af  a  nun,  ere3»d  altars,  and  offin:e<i  iaerifice* 
Id  the  r^nbov.  Sentiments  not  unlike  thtfy, 
may  ibmetimea,  upon  fuch  occaGons,  begin  to 
be  fek  even  in  the  breafts  of  the  moft  civili2ed, 
but  are  prefently  checked  by  the  redeftion, 
that  the  things  are  not  their  pn^er  obje&. 
But  a  lavage,  whofe  notions  are  guided  altOr 
gether  by  wild  nature  and  paflion,  waits  fix 
no  other  proof  that  a  thing  is  the  pt^>er 
objsdi  of  any  fentiment,  than  that  it  exoitei 
it  The  reverence  and  gratitude,  with  which 
Jbme  of  the  appearances  of  nature  inj^e  him, 
convince  him  that  they  are  the  proper  obje^ 
of  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  therefore  |in>T 
ceed  &om  fome  intelligent  beings,  who  take 
pleafure  in  the  exprelEons  of  tholb  fentimeats. 
With  him,  therefore,  every  obje^  of  nature, 
which  by  its  beauty  or  greatneis,  its  utiH^  ac 
hurtfiilnels,  is  confider^le  enough  to  attract: 
his  attention,  and  whole  operations  are  not 
perfectly  regular,  is  fuppofed  to  aA  by  the 
direction  of  fome  invifible  and  defigning 
power.  The>  iea  is  ipread  out  into  a  calm, 
or  heaved  into  a  ftonn,  according  to  the 
good  pleaffare  <^  Neptune.  Does  the  outh 
poor  £»rth  an  exuberant  harveft  f  it  is  owing 

to 
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Ik  (he  iach^cnce  t»f  Ceres.  Does  ike  nM  sect. 
jndd  m  plm^fal  vintJtge  f  It  flows  from  the  .^^ 
faoDttty  of  Bacchus.  Do  cither  rrfufe  their 
praftnts?  It  is  afcribed  to  the  dilpleafure  ot 
thofe  o%nicd  deities.  The  tree  which  bow 
flomrUha  utd  bow  decAjrs,.  is  inh^ted  by  • 
Dryad,  dpoa  wbofe  health  or  ficknefe  its  vari* 
oosajqwanuiitts  depend.  The  fountain,  which 
finaetiaes  flows  in  a  copious,  and  Ibmetimea 
ia  a  fbanty  ftream,  which  a|^ars  fometiines 
<^ar  and  Unpid,  and  at  other  times  muddy 
and  diflurbed,  is  afle6ted  is  all  its  changes 
by  the  Nuad  who  dweUs  within  it.  Hence 
tiie  t>rigiii  of  Folytbeifin,  and  of  that  volgot 
fi^erftition  which  afimbes  ^1  the  irregular 
evests  o€  nature  to  the  favour  or  dtQileafiirc 
of  iataUigent,  though  invifible  beings,  to  gods^ 
demons,  witches,  genii,  fairies.  For  it  may 
be  oblerved,  that  in  all  polytheiftic  religions, 
among  fiivages,  as  well  as  in  the  eariy  ages  of 
beathea  antiquity,  it  is  the  irregular  events  of 
Mature  only  that  are  afcribed  to  the  ^[aicy  and 
power  of  their  gods.  Fire  bums,  and  wat^ 
lefreflies  >  heavy  bodies  delcend,  and  lifter 
fiibAmices  fly  upwards,  by  the  neceffity  of 
dmir  own  nature  ;  nor  was  the  invisible  hand 
ef  Jupiter  ever  iqiprehended  to  be  employed 
in  thofe  matters.  Bat  thunder  and  lightnings 
jloma  and  funfliine,  thoib  more  irregulai* 
evoits,  were  afcribed  to  his  favour,  or  1^ 
aagpc,  Han,  dtc  only  dcfigning  power  with 
G  4  which 
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8  £  c  T.  which  they  were  acquainted,  nevsr  afta  but' 
^  _P^  MthertofUiportoalterthecourfeiriiicfanatai^ 
nl  events  would  t^e,  if  left  to  themielves. 
Tbo^  other  intelligent  beings,  whom  they 
Imagined,  but  knew  not,  were  naturally  fup- 
pofed  to  a3:  in  the  lame  manner ;  not  to  em> 
ploy  themfetves  in  fupporting  the  ordinary 
couife  of  things,  whidi  went  on  of  its  own 
accord,  but  to  ftpp,  to  thwart,  and  to  difturb  it. 
And  thus,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  ths 
loweft  and  moft  pufillaaimous  iuperftiticHi  lb{h 
plied  the  place  of  philofbphy. 

But  when  law  has  eftablilhed  order  and 
fecurity,  and  fubfiftence  ceafes  to  be  pre* 
carious,  the  curiolity  of  mankind  is  increafed. 
Hid  their  fears  are  diminiflied.  Hie  leifare 
which  they  then  enjoy  renders  them  more  at- 
tentive to  the  appearances  of  nature,  more  ob^ 
fervant  of  her  Ihialleft  irregularities,  and  more 
defirous  to  know  what  is  the  chain  which  links 
■&.em  altogether.  That  fome  fuch  chain  fal>. 
fifts  betwixt  all  her  ieemingly  di^ointed 
phoenmnena,  diey  are  neceflarily  led  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  that  magnanimity,  and  cheerlul- 
nels,  which  all  generous  natures  acquire  who 
are  bred  in  civilized  focieties,  where  they  have 
fi>  few  occafions  to  feel  their  weakne&,  and 
to  many  to  be  confcious  of  their  ilrength  and 
fecufity,  renders  them  le&  di^fed  to  emfday, 
for  this  conneAing  diain,  thofe  inviflble 
beings  whmn  the  £Bar  and  ignorance  of  th<^ 
rude 
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nde  forefathers  had  engendered.  ThoA  of  fl  E  c  t^ 
lubenU  fortunes,  whofe  attention  is  not  much  ^  ^,^ 
occupied  either  with  bufinefi  ot  with  |rieafure, 
can  fill  op  the  void  of  their  imagination, 
which  is  thus  dilengi^ed  from  the  ordinary 
affiurs  of  life,  no  other  way  than  by  attending 
to  that  train  of  events  which  pafles  around 
them.  While  the  great  objects  of  nature  thus 
pais  in  review  before  them,  many  things  occur 
in  an  order  to  which  they  have  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed.  Their  imagination,  which  accom- 
panies with  eafe  and  delight  the  regular  pro- 
grela  of  nature,  is  ftopped  and  embarrafled  by 
thofe  feeming  incoherences ;  they  excite  their 
wonder,  and  feem  to  require  fome  chain  of 
intermediate  events,  which,  by  connecting 
them  with  fomething  that  has  gone  before^ 
m^tfaus  render  the  whole  courfe  of  the  uni-  i 
verie  coofiftent  and  of  a  piece.  Wonder^ 
therefore,  and  not  any  expectation  of  advan- 
tage  from  its  difcoveries,  is  the  firft  principle 
which,  prompts  mankind  to  the  ftudy  of  Philo* 
ibphy,  of  that  fciemce  which  pretends  to  lay 
open  the  concealed  connections  that  unite  th» 
various  iqipearances  of  nature  ;  and  they  pur- 
fiie  this  iludy  for  its  own  lake,  as  an  original 
pleafure  or  good  in  it&lf,  without  regarding 
its  tendency  to  procure  them  the  means  t£ 
many  other  pleafures. 

Greece,  and  the  Greek  colonies  ia  Sicily, 

It^y,  and   the  Le&r  Afia,  were  the  firft 

countries 
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g  s  c  T  conftiiies  vhicht  i^  t^eie  wdAcrn  pKUt  of  tin 
P^  world,  snived  at  a  ftata  of  dviliicd  focteQ^* 
'''  It  WB8  in  tham,  therefore,  that  tixu  6rft  {^lik^ 
icqihen,  of  wh(^  doctrine  wc  have  toy  di& 
tmft  account,  i^petrtd.  Law  and  order 
isem  indeed  to  have  been  eftabUlhed  in  the 
gi^eat  monarchies  of  Afia  and  Egypt,  fei^ 
before  they  had  any  footing  in  Greece  :  yet, 
after  dl  that  has  been  laid  concerning  tiic 
learning  of  the  Chaideaoa  and  Egyptiani^ 
whether  there  ever  was  in  thofe  nations  aay 
thing  idiich  deferved  the  name  of  fctence^ 
or  whether  that  defpotifm  which  is  more 
deftniAive  of  £ecurity  and  leifure  than  anar- 
chy it&i£,  and  which  prevailed  over  all  the 
£)Ut,  prevented  the  growth  of  Pfailofophy,  is 
a  queftion  which,  for  want  c£  monuments, 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
precifion. 

The  Greek  colonies  having  been  fettled 
•mid  nations  either  altc^^her  barbarous,  or 
altogether  unwarlike,  over  whom,  therefore, 
they  foon  acquired  a  very  great  authority, 
feem,  tqion  that  account,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
confiderable  degree  of  empire  and  opulence 
before  any^  ftate  in  the  parent  countiy  had 
furmounted  that  extreme  poverty,  which,  hj 
leaving  no  room  for  any  evident  diftinSHon  of 
ranks,  is  neceff^rily  attended  with  the  con- 
Aifion  and  mifrule  which  flows  from  a  want  of 
all  r^ular  fiibordiBation.  The  Greek  iilands 
I  being 
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befog  iecm«  from  the  invafion  of  Und  armiea,  s  E  c  "A 
or  from  naval  forces,  which  were  in  diofe  dayi  *^  . 
but  little  known,  ieem,  upon  that  account  too, 
to  have  got  brfore  th«  continent  in  all  Ibrts  of 
dviUty  and  improvement.  The  firft  philofiK 
phers,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  £rft  poets, 
feem  all  to  have  been  natives,  either  of'  their 
colonies,  or  of  their  illands.  It  was  from 
(bcnce  that  Homer,  ArcfaUodius,  Stefichorua, 
Simonides,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  derived  their 
birth.  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  the  foandera 
ef  the  two  earlieft  ik&s  of  philofopby,  aro&, 
the  one  in  an  Afiatic  cc^ony,  the  other  in  an 
Mland ;  and  neither  of  them  eftablifhed  hif 
fefaool  in  the  mother  country. 

What  was  the  particular  fyftem  of  either  of 
thofe  two  philofopbers,  or  whether  their  doc* 
trine  was  fo  methodized  as  to  deferve  the 
name  of  a  fyftem,  the  imperfection,  as  well  ai 
the  uncertainty  of  all  the  traditions  that  havo 
come  down  to  us  cmiceming  them,  makes  it 
bnpoffible  to  det^inine*  I'he  fchool  of  Fy. 
thagoras,  however,  feems  to  have  advanced 
further  in  the  ftudy  of  the  conneSing  prin* 
ciplea  of  nature,  than  that  of  the  Ionian  phi> 
kfqpher.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoros,  Ar- 
didaue,  tlie  fuccefltvs  of  Thales,  represent 
^  do&rme*  ^' thoft  fages  as  full  of  the  moft 
inextricable  confUfion.  Somedkingjhowerar, 
tiiat  approKcbea  to  a  compofed  and  ordeily 
fyftem. 
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6  E  c  T.  fyftem,  may  be  traced  in  what  is  ddirefed 
ni<  down  to  us  concermng  the  do6trine  of  Empe- 
^""'''^  docles,  of  Archytas,  of  Tinweus,  and  of  Ocel- 
lus the  Lucanian,  the  moft  renowned  philofo- 
phera  of  the  Italian  fchool.  The  opinions  of 
the  two  laft  coindde  i^etty  much  ;  the  one^ 
with  tfaofe  of  Plato ;  the  other,  with  thofe  of 
Ariftotle ;  nor  do  thofe  of  the  two  firft  feem 
to  have  been  very  di&rent,  of  whom  the  one 
W9S  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Four 
Elements,  the  other  the  inventor  of  the  Cate- 
gtnries ;  who,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders,  the  one«  of  the  ancient  Phyfics  ; 
the  other,  of  the  ancient  Diale^c  ;  and,  how 
elofely  thefe  were  conne£{;ed  will  appear  here* 
after.  It  was  in  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  how- 
ever, &om  Plato  and  Ariflotle,  that  Philofophy 
firft  received  that  form,  which  introduced  her, 
if  one  may  lay  fo,  to  thegeqeral  acquaintance 
of  the  world.  It  is  from  them,  therefore, 
ibat  we  fliall  b^n  to  give  her  hiflory  in  any 
dptail.  Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  former 
^^ft^DS,  v^ch  was  at  all  confiftent  with  their 
general  principles,  they  leem  to  have  confo* 
Udated  into  tiieir  own.  From  the  Ionian 
philofophy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover 
thftt  they  derived  any  thing.  From  the  I^- 
thagorean  fohool,  both  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
foem  to  have  derived  the  fundamental  prin- 
dplea  of  almoft  all  their  doctrines.  Plato,  too, 
spears  to  have  borrowed  fomething  irom 
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two  other  left»ofphilofophers,  whole  extreme  sect. 
obfcurity  feems  to  have  prevented  them  from  ^ 
acqiiirmg  themfelves  any  extenfive  reputation ; 
the  one  was  that  of  Cratylus  and  Heraclitus  { 
the  other  was  that  of  Xenophanes,  Parme* 
aides,  Meli^Tus,  and  Zeno.  To  pretend  to 
lefcue  the  fyftemof  any  of  thofe  ante&cratic 
iiges,  from  that  oblivion  which  at  prefent 
covers  them  all,  would  be  a  vain  and  ufelda 
attempt.  What  feems,  however,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  them,  Ihall  ibmetimes  be 
marked  as  we  go  along. 

There  was  ftiU  another  fchool  of  phltofophy, 
earlier  than  Plato,  from  which,  however,  he 
was  fo  iar  from  borrowing  any  thing,  that  he 
&ems  to  have  bent  the  whole  force  of  hift 
reafon  to  difcredit  and  expole  its  principles. 
Hus  was  the  phiIof<^hy  of  I^ucippus,  De- 
mocritus  and  Protagoras,  which  accordingly 
feems  to  have  liibmitted  to  bia  eloquence,  to 
have  lain  dormant,  and  to  have  been  almoft 
foigotten  for  fome  generations,  till  it  waa 
afterwards  more  fuccelafully  revived  by  Epi> 
cunu. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  IBjlory  qfAfironomy. 

8  £  c  T.  (^  >U  the  phoenmBdoa  c^  tifttur«,  tbtf 
IV.  \J  celeftial  ai^tearanceg  arcs  l>y  <h^  ^"^JM* 
'"~'  adi  and  beauty,  the  mnHt  wuv«rfa]  olg^Stft  ctf" 
the  curiofity  of  mankind.  Tbo&  who  fiu-- 
v^ed  the  heavens  wicH  the  moll  cafelefil 
attention,  neceflarily  £iUnguifiied  in  them 
three  different  forts  of  obje&s ;  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Stars,  lliefe  )^,  a^earing 
always  in  the  iame  Situation,  and  at  the  iame 
diftance  with  regard  to  one  another,  and 
ieeming  to  revolve  every  day  round  the  eartk 
m  parsdlel  circles,  which  widened  gradudty 
from  the  poIe8  to  the  equator,  were  iMitaraBy' 
thought  to  have  all  the  marks  of  being  flxed, 
Mke  fo  many  gems,  in  the  concave  fide  of  the 
firmament,  and  of  being  curied  round  by  tbtf 
diumal  revohitions  of  that  fidid  body :  for  eh9 
aimre  Iky,  in  which  the  ftars  feem  to  floaty  watf 
readily  apprehended,  upon  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  apparent  motions,  to  be  a 
folid  body,  the  roof  or  outer  wall  of  the  uni- 
Terfe,  to  whofe  infide  all  thofe  little  fparkltng 
objects  were  attached. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  oflen  changing  their 

diftutce  and  iltuation,  in  regard  to  the  other 

3  heavenly 
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1liw«Dly  bodiMyOonld  notbc^^eehended  to  s  B  c  T^ 
be  attached  to  the  fame  fphere  vith  them.  "• 
They  a£Qgned,  therefore,  to  each  of  them,  a 
ifkvt  €i'  ite  ovn  $  that  is,  fiippofed  each  oS 
tiiem  to  be  attached  to  the  concave  fide  of  a 
fiilid  and  tcan^oarent  body,  hy  wbeCt  revolo- 
tiMU  they  were  earned  round  the  earth. 
There  was  not  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  the  fiune 
ground  £»r  the  fuppofitton  of  fuch  fphere  as  in 
dutt  <f  the  Fixed  Stars  j  6u  neither  the  Sun 
nor  the  Moon  appear  to  keep  always  at  the 
fittne  diftance  with  fsgard  to  any  one  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  Bat  as  t^  motion  of 
die  Stan  had  heen  accounted  for  by  an  bypo- 
tkefia  of  this  kind,  it  rendered  the  theory  of 
tha  be&vena  moxe  uniihrm,  to  account  for  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  fame  manner.^ 
ISke  i^eie  of  the  Sua  they  placed  above  that 
of  th»  Ue«n.}  as  the  Moon  waa  evidentljr 
^Btm.  im  tchpfes  to  pa£i  betwist  the  Sun  and 
the  £arth.  £ach  o£  them  was  fuppofed  t» 
i««<^«  by  a  motioa  of  its  fnm,  and  at  the 
fhm»  tine  to  ba  sAAcd  by  the  motion  of  the 
!EilLfd  Stars.  Thaa^  the  Sun  was  carried 
nvtBd  &«n  caft  to  weft  by  the  commnuiicated 
a/frtaxumt  of  tios  (Hitet  %here,  which  pro- 
diKad  has  diimal  levolutiom,  and  th«  vici& 
ftitdea  of  day  aad  night ;  but  at  tha  fame 
tiaA.hahada  motio&of  hisown,  contrary  to 
thii^  ftcfflL  naiOt  to  asft,  which  occafioaed  his 
1  tha.  ceotioual  &iftiBg 
of 
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s  fl  c  T.  <^  lu«  place  with  leptrd  to  the  Fixed  SUtnt 
^  j^I^_^  Tim  motion  was  more  eify,  they  thologbty 
when  carried  on  edgeways,  and  not  in  dire£l 
f^pofition  to  the  motion  of  the  outer  fphere,- 
which  occafioned  the  inclination  of  the  sxit 
of  the  fphere  of  the  Sun,  to  that  of  the 
Q)here  of  the  Fixed  Stan ;  this  again  pro- 
duced the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
confequent  changes  of  Jhe  feafons.  The 
noon,  being  placed  below  the  fphere  of  the 
Sun,  had  both  a  fhorter  courfe  to  fini{h,  and 
waa  le&  obAxu&ed  by  the  contrary  movement 
of  the  iphere  of  the  fixed  Stars,  from  which 
file  was  fitrther  removed.  She  fioi&ed  her 
period,  therefore,  in  a  Ihorter  time,  and  re- 
quired buta  month,  inllead  of  ayear,  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  Stars,  when  more  attentively  furveyed, 
were  fome  of  them  obferved  to  be  lets  cosftant 
and  uniform  in  their  motioos  than  the  reft, 
and  to  change  their  fituations  with  r^ard  ta 
the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  moving  generally 
eaftwards,  yet  appearing  fometimes  to  ftand 
ftill,  and  fometimes  even  to  move  weftwardg. 
Thefe,  to  the  number  of  five,  were  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  Hanets,  or  wandering 
Stars,  and  marked  with  the  particular  app^ 
lations  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  VeruSrand 
Mercury.  As,  like  the  Sun  and  Moon,  they 
feem  to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  Fix^ 
Stars  from  eaft  to  wefti  but  at  the  iBuae  tim« 
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to  have  a  motion  of  their  own,  which  ia  s  E  c  T. 
j^nerally  frofli  weft  to  eaft ;  they  were  each  of  ^-  . 
them,  as  well  as  thofe  two  great  lamps  of 
heaven,  apprehended  to  be  attached  to  the 
infide  'o£  a  foUd  concave  and  tranfparent 
iphere,  which  had  a  revolution  of  its  own, 
tiiat  was  idmoft  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  outer  heaven^  but  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  hurried  along  by  the  fuperior 
vifdence  and  rapidity  of  this  lafl. 

This  is  the  fyftem  of  concentric  Spheres, 
the  firft  regular  fyftem  of  Allronomy,  which 
the  world  beheld,  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
Italian  fchool  before  Ariftotle,  and  his  two 
cotemporary  philofophers^  Eudoxus  and  Cd- 
lippos,  had  given  it  all  the  perfe6);ion  which 
it  is  capable  of  receiving.  Though  rude  and 
inartificial,  it  is  capable  of  connecting  to- 
gether, in  the  imagination,  the  grandeft  and 
the  moft  &nningly  disjointed  appearances  in 
the  heavens.  The  motions  of  the  moft  re> 
markable  objects  in  the  celeftial  r^ons,  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Fixed  Stars,  are  fuffi. 
cientJy  conne^ed  with  one  another  by  thia 
hypothefis.  The  eclipfes  of  thefe  two  great 
luminaries  are,  though  not  fo  ealUy  calcu- 
lated, as  eafily  explained,  upon  this  ancient* 
as  upon  the  modem  fyftem.  When  thelv 
early  ;JuloIbphera  explained  to  their  difinples 
the  very  fimpte  caufes  of  thofe  dreadful  phos- 
luniwna,  it  was  under  the  &al  of  the  moft 

VOL.  T.  u  Skaei. 
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SECT.  &cr^  &crecy,  that  they  nkight  avoHl  the 
IV*      fiiry  of  the  pe^^  and  not  incur  the  imputa- 

^■*  ""'  tion  of  itnpiety,  when  they  thn»  took  froto 
Ae  gods  the  diredloD  of  thofe  ev»ts,  which 
were  apprehended  to  be  the  moft  terribld 
tdcens  of  their  impend!^  vfingeaace.  The 
oUiquttf  of  the  ecHptjc,  the  cosfequent 
changes  of  the  feafinw,  the  viciiHtudea  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  difierent  lengtha  of 
both  days  atid  ni^ta,  k  the  difi^eat  fedbnst 
correfpond  too,  pretty  eiaftly,  with  thia 
ancient  dodtrine.  And  if  there  had  been  no 
other  bodiei  ^fcoverable  in  the  heavens,  be- 
iides  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Fixed  Stx% 
this  dd  hypothecs  might  have  ftood  the 
examination  of  all  ages,  and  have  gone  down 
triumphant  to  the  remoteft  pofterity. 

If  it  gained  the  fodief  of  manldttd  by  its 
phttifibiUty,  it  attrafted  their  wonder  and 
admiration^  fentiments  that  ftiU  more  con- 
firmed their  bdie^  by  the  novetty  and  beaiUy 
of  that  view  of  nature  which  it  preftnted  to 
the  ia^ination.  Before  this  fyftcm  was 
taught;  in  the  worhi,  die  earth  wai  re^rded 
as,  what  it  appears  to  the  eye,  a  vaft,  rot^, 
and  irr^pilar  {dain,  the  hsQa  and  foundation 
of  the  univerie,  furroonded  on  ail  fides  by 
the  ocean,  and  idiofe  roots  extended  thesb- 
ielves '  through  tite  whole  of  that  mfinitc 
depth  which  is  below  it.  The  iky  was  ca»> 
fidoed  as  a  foUd  honifphere,  whidi  covered 
the 
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ih6  eatt^j  and  united  mtb  the  ocean  at  thd  sect. 
sxtfefliity  of  the  horizoa.  Tlie  Sun,  the  .  ^-  ^ 
JCoon^  and  iH  the  heavenly  bodies  rofe  out  ' 
of  Uie  e^ehi,  climbed  up  the  conTex  fide  of 
the  heavens,  and  defcended  ag^n  into  the 
weftera  ocean,  and  from  thence,  by  &me 
ftibCePraiteoyd  ^affii^,  returned  to  their  flrft 
cbamben  m  the  e^L  Nor  was  this  notion 
coflfiaed  to  the  people,  or  to  die  poets  who 
paatted  the  opinions  of  the  people :  it  was 
held  by  Xenophaned,  the  founder  of  the 
£3eatic  philoTophy,  after  that  of  the  Ionian 
and  If^ifua  ichools,  the  earlieft  that  appeared 
in  Greece.  Thales  of  Miletus  too,  who, 
scco^dhig  to  ^ftotle,  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  foatifig  upon  an  immenfe  oceail  of  water, 
Qu^  have  been  nearly  c^  ihe  &me  opinion  ; 
DotwithftJui£ng  whet  we  are  told  by  Plutarch 
and  ApuMus  concerning'  his  aftronomicfd 
difed^^es,  aB-  o£  which  miifl  plainly  have  . 
been  of  a  mndi  later  date.  To  thofe  who 
had  no  other  idea  of  nature,  befides  what 
th^  derived  from  fo  confiifed  ui  account  of 
thi^,  how  ^reeaUe  muft  that  fyftem  have 
iypetreiy  which  reprefented  the  Earth-  as 
diftingulfhed  into  land  ^nd  water,  ielf^ 
b^anced  and  fu^ended  in  the  centre  o£  the 
univerie,  furroundod  by  the  elements  of  Air 
and  Ether,  and  covered  by  ei^t  polilhed 
and  (^riftaUiae  Spheres,  eadi  of  which  was 
difKi^^fi^ibiBd  by  cNOe  of  niore  beautiM  and 
H  3  lumi- 
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SECT,  luminous  bodies^  and  all  of  vbitii  tevcAveA 

IV.      KHind  their  common  centre^  by  varied,  but  by 

'        equable    and    proportionable   motions.       It 

feems  to  have  been  the  beauty  of  this  lyllem 

-   tbat  gave  Plato  the  notion  of  fomething  like 

an  harmonic  proportion,  to  be  difcovered  in 

the  motions  and  diflances  of  the  heavenly 

bodies;  and  which  fuggeited  to  the  ^ariiei: 

Pythagoreans,   the  celebrated  fancy  of  the 

Mulick  of  the  Spheres ;  a  wild  and  romantio 

idea,  yet  fuch  as  does  not  ill  coiTeQ>ond  with 

that  admiration,  which  fo  beautiiiil  a  fyftem, 

recommended  too  by  the  graces  of  novelty, 

is  apt  to  inlpire. 

Whatever  are  the  defe£t5  which  this  account 
of  things  labours  imder,  they  are  fuch,  as  to 
the  firft  obfervera  of  the  heavens  coidd  not 
readily  occur.  If  all  the  motions  of  the  five 
Planets  cannot,  the  greater  part  of  them  may, 
be  eafily  connected  by  it ;  diey  and  all  their 
motions  are  the  leafl  remarkable  ol^e^to  in 
the  heavens ;  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
take  no  notice  of  them  at  all ;  and  a  lyUem, 
whofe  only  defeat  Hea  in  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  them,  cannot  thereby  be  much 
difgraced  in  their  opinion.  If  fome  of  the 
appearances  too  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
Sometimes  accelerated  and  again  retarded 
motions  of  thofe  luminaries  but  ill  correQHMid 
with  it }  thefe,  too,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
^icovered  but  by  the  mi^  attentive  dbServO' 
tion, 
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iioD,  and  fuch  therefore  as  we  cannot  wonder  sect. 
that  the  imaginations  of  the  firft  enquirers  ^_J[3lj 
fhould  flur  over,  if  one  may  lay  Sbf  and  take 
Uttle  notice  of. 

Itwasj  however,  to  remedy  thofe  defe6U, 
that  Eudoxus^  the  friend  and  auditor  of  Plato, 
found  it  nectary  to  increi^e  the  number 
of  the  Celeftial  Spheres.  Each  Planet  is 
ibmetimes  obferved  to  advance  forward  in 
that  eaflem  courfe  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
fiimetimes  to  retire  backwards,  and  fometimes 
again  to  ftand  ilill.  To  fuppofe  that  the 
■Sphere  of  the  Planet  fhouid  by  its  own  motion, 
if  one  may  lay  fo,  fonnetiraes  roll  forwards,  , 
Jbmetimes  roll  backwards,  and  fonaetiraes  dq 
neither  the  one  nor  the  oUier,  is  contrary  tq 
all  the  natural  propenfities  of  the  imagination, 
whiph  accompanies  with  eafe  and  delight  any 
r^ular  and  orderly,  motion,  hut  fee]&  itfelf 
perpetually  Hopped  and  interrupted,  when  it 
endeavours  to  attend  to  on&  fo  defultory  and 
uncertain.  It  would  purfue,  naturally  and 
of  its  own  accord,  the  direct  or  progreffive 
movement  of  the  Sphere,  but  is  every  now 
and  then  Ihocked,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  and 
turned  violently  out  of  its  natural  career  by 
the  retrograde  and  llation^  appearances  of 
the  Flanet,  betwixt  which  and  ite  more  ufual 
{notion,  the  fancy  feels  a  want  of  connection, 
ft  gap  or  interval,  which  it  cannot  fill  up,  but 
liy  iiippofing  Ibme  chain  of  intermediate 
P  3  events 
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A  E  c  T.  ^ents  to  join  ^em.  The  hjp&die&t  fff  a 
.  J^'  aumber  of  other  fpheres  revolving  in  tba 
faeaveoB,  befidee  thofe  in  whicii  l^e  luminous 
bodies  themfelves  were  infixed,  was  the  chun 
with  which  Eudoxus  endeavoured  to  fupply 
it.  He  beftowed  four  of  thefe  Spheres  upon 
each  of  the  Five  Hanets ;  one  in  whidi  the 
luminous  body  itfelf  revolved,  and  three 
others  above  it.  Each  of  tliefe  had  a  regular 
and  conftant,  but  a  peculiar  movement  of 
its  own,  which  it  communicated  to  what  was 
properly  the  Sphere  of  the  Planet,  and  thus 
occafioned  that  diverfity  c^motifHis  obfervable 
in  thofe  bodies.  One  of  thefe  Spheres,  for 
example,  had  an  ofcillatory  motion,  like  the 
circular  pendulum  of  a  watch.  As  when  you 
turn  round  a  watch,  like  aSphereupon  its  axis, 
the  pendulum  will,  while  turned  round  tdang 
with  it,  llill  continue  to  ofcillate,  and  com- 
municate to  whatever  body  is  comprehended 
within  it,  both  its  own  ofciUationa  and  the 
.  circular  motion  of  the  watch ;  fo  this  ofcil* 
lating  Sphere,  being  itfelf  turned  round  by 
the  motion  of  the  Sphere  above  it,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Sphere  below  it,  that  circular, 
as  well  as  its  own  ofcillatoiy  motion ;  produced  ' 
by  the  one,  the  daily  revdutions :  by  the 
other,  the  direA,  ftationary,  and  retrograde 
appearances  of  the  Planet,  which  derived 
from  a  third  Sphere  that  revolution  by  which 
it  performed  its  annual  period.    The  motions 
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of«lIthd££^reswereiiBtheiB&Ive6confta»t  sect. 
and  equable,  ludi  as  tiie  imngiDation  could  .^^"^ 
eafily  attend  to  and  purfaca  and  which  con- 
Beded  toother  that  otherwiie  inpolierttnt 
diverfity  of  movements  ob&rvabJe  ui  the 
Sphere  of  the  Pkoct.  The  inottoas  c£  the 
Sun  and  Moon  being  more  regular  tiian  tholb 
c£ibe  five  Haaete,  by  affigniog  three  %iherea 
to  each  of  them,  Eudoxu^  ima^ned  he  could 
conned  together  all  the  diverfity  of  niovcr 
tnents  difcovendile  in  either.  'jUie  modoa  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  being  perfedUy  regidar,  on* 
8(dtere  he  judged  fiifficient  for  them  aU.  Sa 
that^  according  to  this  account,  the  vhdia 
number  of  Celeftial  Spheres  amounted  ta 
tweitfiy-ievesi.  Callippus,  though  fiuuewfaat 
youager,  the  ootempoavry  of  Eudoxus,  found 
4hat  even  tins  number  was  not  enough  to 
cwiaeft  together  the  vaft  variety  of  more- 
meots  wfaicii  he  difoovered  in  thofe  bodies, 
and  tberefora  inere^d  it  to  thirty-four, 
Ariftode,  upon  a  yet  more  attentive  obftrva* 
tioB,  found  that  even  idl  t^fe  Spheres  would 
not  be  fufficient,  and  therefore  added  tw9fity^ 
tsn  «iore,  ^ich  inerea&d  tiieir  nuadier  to 
My.fiK.  Later  obfwv^rs  di&overed  iUU  new 
flHiioDs,  and  new  inequalities,  in  the  heavens. 
9ew  SpJieres  were  theveicH-e  ftilt  to  be  added 
totiiefyftem,  aodfome  <^them  tp  be  placed 
even  dbove  that  4^  the  Fixed  Stars,  80  that 
fe  the  firteendk  «entivy,  iHun  Fraooftorio, 
u  4  finit 
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SECT.  Ibiit  with  the  eloquence  of  Hato  and  Ariftotle, 
Y_JJ',_f  and  with  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their 
fyftem,  in  itfelf  perfeAly  beautiful,  though 
it  correfponds  but  inaccurately  with  the  plue^ 
nomena,  endeavoured  to  revive  this  ancient 
Aftronomy,  which  tiad  long  given  place  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  he  found  it 
<neceflary  to  multiply  the  number  of  Celeftial 
^heres  to  feventy-two ;  neither  were  all 
thefe  enough. 

This  fyfletn  had  now  become  as  intricate 
and  complex  as  thofe  appearances  themfelves, 
which  it  had  been  invented  to  render  uniform 
and  coherent.  The  imagination,  therefore, 
found  itfelf  but  little  relieved  from  that  em- 
barraflment,  into  which  thofe  appearances 
had  thrown  it,  by  fo  perplesed  an  account  of 
things.  Another  fyftem,  for  this  reafon,  not 
long  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  uras  invented 
by  Apollonius,  which  was  afterwards  per. 
fe^d  by  Hipparchus,  and  has  fince  been 
delivered  down  to  ua  by  Ptolemy,  the  more 
artiHcial  fyflem  of  £)cc9Dtric  Spheres  and 
Epicycles. 

In  this  fyftem,  they  firft  difUnguiihed  be* 
twist  the  real  and  apparent  motion  of  ih^ 
heavenly  bodies.  Thefe,  they  obferved,  upoii 
account  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  muft  ne^ 
ceflarilya[^ear  to  revolve  ia  circles  concentriQ 
with  the  ^obe  of  the  Earth,  and  with  one 
another :  but  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  b? 
certain 
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cotain  thatfhey  really  revcAve  in  fiicb  cffdes,  5  E  c  T. 
£nce,  though  they  did  not,  they  would  ftill  J^- 
hare  the  fame  appearance.  By  fuppoiing, 
tiierefore,  that  the  Sun  and  the  other  Planets 
revolved  in  circles,  whofe  centres  were  very 
diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  ihat 
confequently,  in  the  progrels  of  tiieir  revolu- 
tion, they  muft  f(Knettmes  approacii  nearer, 
and  iranetiaies  recede  further  from  it,  and 
muft,  therefore,  to  its  inhabitants  f^ipeai  to 
move  fafler  in  the  one  cafe,  and  flower  in  the 
other,  thofe  philofophers  imagined  they  could 
account  for  the  apparently  unequal  velodtiea 
of  all  thofe  bodies. 

By  fuppt^ng,  that  in  the  folidity  of  the 
Sphere  of  e^h  of  the  Five  Planets  there  was 
formed  another  little  Sphere,  called  an  Epi- 
i^cle,  which  revolved  round  its  own  centre, 
at  Uie  lame  time  that  it  was  carried  round 
the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  the  revolution  of 
the  great  Sphere,  betwixt  whole  concave  and 
convex  fides  it  was  indofed;  in  theiane 
manner  as  we  might  fuppofe  a  little  wheel 
Snclofed  within  the  out^  circle  of  a  great 
wheel,  and  which  whirled  about  feveral  times 
upon  its  own  axis,  while  its  centre  was  cax- 
ried  round  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  they 
imagined  they  could  account  for  the  retrograde 
jmd  ftationaiy  appearances  of  thofe  mo& 
irr^nlar  objects  in  the  heavens.  The  Planet, 
tlie^  fu|^pofed,  was  attached  to  the  circuM- 
ference. 
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jB  E  c  T.  fattnm,  and  vUiled  round  the  Qottre  of  ti^ 
.  _"^  .  UUle  Spbitnt  at  the  lame  time  tint  it  wag 
csrried  rnuHd  the  eart^  by  the  lODvemest  of 
the  gicat  Sphere.  The  leTohUioB  t£  t^is 
little  £pheie,  or  £^yide,  was  fiich,  that  the 
IHjLDet,  vfaen  ia  the  u|^>er  part  of  it ;  th&t 
is,  -v^a  iiirtkeft  off  and  leaft  lenliUe  to  1^ 
iqM ;  iras  earned  round  in  the  &me  dire^oa 
with  the  centre  of  tfae  E^cydea  or  with  tJM 
fiphoe  ict  friiieh  th«  Epicycle  was  tecbiled : 
but  when  in  the  lower  part,  th»t  is,  whes 
mamtA  and  m(A  fenfible  to  the  eye ;  it  was 
«arried  round  a  dire6tioH  contrary  to  that  q£ 
the  centre  of  the  Epicyde :  in  the  iame 
nuDDer  as  every  point  ia  the  uf^ier  part  of 
the  outer  circle  oi  a  coai^-wheei  revdves 
forwaid  in  the  fiune  dice^bicm  witb  the  axis, 
wihile  etrery  poiot,  ia  the  lower  part»  revolves 
badcwards  in  a  contrary  diredion  to  the  axia. 
The  motions  of  tiie  Hanet,  ihen&jn,  fitr- 
-veyed  irom  the  Eartii,  appearad  dire£l;,  vken 
in  llie  upper  part  of  the  Epicycle,  and  i«tM><< 
grade,  i^en  in  the  lower.  When  s^pun  it 
cither  ddbended  from  the  upper  part  to  the 
lower,  IX  afeended  fiom  the  lower  to  the 
upper,  it  neceffitrily  appeared  ftationary. 

But,  though,  by  the  eccentricity  of-  the 
great  Sphere,  tfaey  were  thus  able,  m  fbme 
meafure,  to  conned  together  the  unequal 
velocitiea  of  the  hearonly  bodies,  and  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  little  Sphere,  tiie  dired, 
ftationaiy. 
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ftittoDtrjr,  and  retrograde  appearances  of  flie  9  B  c  T, 
i'lueta,  there  vas  another  difiieulty  that  ftiU  ^ 
regained.  Neither  the  Moon,  nor  the  three 
fiiperior  Planets,  appear  always  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  heavens,  when  at  their  periods  of 
moft  retarded  motion,  or  when  they  are  fup- 
pded  to  be  at  the  greateft  diflance  from  tha 
Earth.  The  apogeum  therefore,  or  the  point 
of  grteateft  diftance  from  the  Earth,  in  the 
^heres  of  each  of  thofe  bodies,  muil  have  a 
novemmt  of  its  own,  which  may  carry  it 
fiiccefllvely  through  all  the  different  points  of 
tiie  Ecliptic.  They  fuppofed,  therefore,  that 
while  the  great  eccentric  Sphere  revolved 
■silwards  round  its  centre,  that  its  centre  too 
revolved  weflwards  in  a  circle  of  its  own, 
round  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  thuy 
carried  its  apogeum  through  all  the  differait 
points  of  the  Ecliptic. 

But  with  all  thofe  combined  and  perplesed 
circles ;  though  the  patrons  of  ijiis  fyftfoi 
were  able  to  give  fome  degree  of  uniformity  to 
the  real  directions  of  the  Planets,  they  foimd 
it  irapoffible  fb  to  adJuA  the  velocities  of  thc^ 
Sqipefed  Spheres  to  the  phoenomena,  as  that 
t^  revduiion  o£  any  one  of  them,  when 
fiirvqred  from  its  own  centre,  ihould  appear 
poft^y  equable  and  unifi»tn.  From  that 
pemt,  the  only  point  in  vliich  the  veloci^  of 
^at  moves  in  a  circle  can  be  truly  judged  of, 
they  would  fUll  f^pear  irregular  and  incon* 
ftant. 
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B  E  c  T.  fiant,  and  fuch  aa  tended  to  embamfi  and 
^^-  confound  the  imagination.  Tbey  invented, 
therefore,  for  each  of  them,  a  new  Circle^ 
called  the  Egualiziog  Circle,  from  whofe 
centre  they  flwuld  all  appear  perfe31y 
equable :  that  is,  they  fo  adjufted  the  vele< 
cities  of  thefe  Spheres,  as  that,  though  the 
revolution  of  each  of  them  would  ^pear 
irregular  when  fUrveyed  irom  its  own  centre, 
there  fliould,  however,  be  a  point  compre- 
hended within  its  circumference,  from  whence 
its  motions  {hould  appear  to  cut  off,  in  equal 
times,  equal  portions  of  the  Circle,  of  which 
that  point  was  the  centre. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  (how,  how 
much  the  repofe  and  tranquillity  of  theima* 
^nation  is  the  ultimate  end  of  ptiilofophy, 
than  tlie  invention  of  this  Equalizing  Circle. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  ap> 
peared  inconftant  and  irregular,  both  in  their 
velocities  and  in  their  dire^ions.  They  were 
fuch,  therefore,  as  tended  to  emharrals  and 
confound  the  imagination,  whenever  it  at- 
tempted to  traoe  them.  The  invention  of 
Eccentric  Spheres,  of  Epicycles,  and  of  the 
revolution  of  the  centres  of  the  Eccentric 
Spheres,  tended  to  allay  this  confuiion,  to 
connect  together  thofe  disjointed  ^ppearuices, 
and  to  introduce  hannony  and  order  into  the 
mind's  conception  of  the  movements  of  thofe 
Iwdjes.  It  did  this,  however,  but  imperft^y  j 

it 
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It  introduced  uniformity  and  coherence  into  sect* 
their  real  directions.  But  fheir  velocities^  .  f^:_^ 
when  Airveyed  from  the  only  point  in  which 
the  velocity  of  what  moves  in  a  Circle  can  be 
truly  judged  of,  the  centre  of  that  Circle,  ftill 
remained,  in  fome  meafure,  inconftant  as  be- 
fore i  and  ftill,  therefore,  embarralTed  the 
imaginatioD.  The  mind  found  itfelffomewhat 
rdieved  from  .this  embarrafiment,  when  it 
conceived,  that  how  irregular  foever  the  mo- 
tions of  each  of  thofe  Circles  might  appear, 
when  furveyed  ftom  its  own  centre,  there 
was,  however,  in  each  of  them,  a  point,  frwn 
whence  its  revolution  would  appear  perfe&ly 
equable  and  uniform,  and  fuch  as  tibe  imagi- 
nation could  eafily  follow.  Thofe  philofo- 
phers  tranfported  themfelves,  in  &ncy,  to  the 
centres  of  thefe  imaginary  Circles,  and  took 
pleafure  in  fiuveying  from  thence,  all  thdie 
fantaftical  motiwis,  arranged,  according  to 
lliat  harm(Hiy  and  order,  which  it  had  been 
the  end  of  aU  their  refearchea  to  beftow  upon 
them.  Here,  at  laft,  they  enjoyed  that  tran- 
quillity and  repofe  which  they  had  purfiie4 
through  all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  here  they  beheld  this,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  munificent  part  of  the  great 
theatre  of  nature,  fo  dilpofed  and  conftru3;ed, 
that  they  could  attend,  with  eafe  and  delight, 
to  all  the  rev<4utions  and  changes  that  oc- 
^irrediuit. 

a  Thefe, 
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f  E  c  T.  Thefe,  the  Syltem  of  Concmtric,  uid  tfist' 
f'^'  of  Eccentric  Spheres,  feem  to  hive  been  the 
two  Syftems  (tf  Aftronom;^,  that  had  mofl  cre- 
dit and  reputation  with  that  part  of  the  aoeient 
world,  who  applied  themfidyes  particnlaity  td 
the  ftudy  of  the  heavens.  Cleamtha,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  philofcqihers  of  the  Stoical 
feft  who  caisae  after  him,  appear  to  have  had 
a>  fyftem  of  their  own,  quite'  difiefe&t  fiwa 
either.  But  thou^  juftly  renowned  for  thw 
Ikill  in  diole^c,  and  for  the  fecurily  andful»L 
Uroity  c£  their  moral  doctrines,  thofe  iages 
feem  never  to  have  had  any  high  reputation 
fer  their  kooiwle<%B  of  the  heavens ;  neither 
is  the  name  of  any  one  of  them  ever  counted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  great  aftronomers,  and 
ftudious  ohfervers  of  the  Stars  among  the  an^ 
cients.  They  rejected  the  doSirine  of  the 
Solid  ^heres ;  and  maintamed,  that  thm 
celeftial  regions  were  filled  with  a  fluid  ether, 
of  two  yielding  a  imflire  to  cany  along  with  it, 
by  any  motion  <^  its  own,  bodies  &  immenftTy 
great  as  tlie  Sun,  Moon,  and  f^ve  Planets. 
Thefe,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Fixed  Stu^, 
did  not  derive  their  motiMi  from  the  circum- 
ambient  body,  but  had  each  of  them,  initfelf, 
and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  vital  principle  of 
motion,  which  directed  it  to  move  with  its  own 
peculiar  velocity,  and  its  own  peculiar  direc- 
tion. It  was  by  this  internal  principle  that 
the  Fixed  Stars  revolved  dire&ly  from  eafi-  to 
weft 
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<mA  IB  circles  panUd  to  the  Eqpitor,  gEcater  sect. 
or  Ids,  accordiiig  to  tbeir  diftanceor  nearndft  ,  j^^  , 
to  tbe  P«le8,  md  with  velocidea  fo  ftefos^    ^^"^ 
tioBed,  that  each  of  thou  fioiflwd  ita  diurnal 
periodinthe  bme time, in iRnKfltfatng left  than 
twmty-thxee  faoers  and  fifty-fix  minutei.     It 
was,  by  a  {Hincii^  of  the  iaine  kmdv  that  thfr 
9tm  moved  weftwards,  for  they  allowed  of  no^ 
eaftward  ni<»tii»i  in  the  beavraia,  but  witii  lefi 
vdodty  than  the  Fixed  jStars,  ib  as  to  finiiU 
his  diurnal  penod  in  tveaty-&>ur  hours,  and, 
confequently,  to  fall  ev^  ^y  behind  them* 

by  a  ^paee  of  the  heavena  neviy  ^^  ^  ^'^^ 
lAtdi  he  paflea  over  in  four  miautcs ;  thatia, 
qearly  et^al  to  a  degree.  I^ia  revcdutipn  itf  , 
tiie  &in,  too,  was  neither  diredUy  weftw^rds, 
nor  exa^y  circular  ^  but  aftw  the  Sununer 
Solftioe,  his  motion  began  gradually  to  inclioe 
a  little  fouthwards,  appearing  in  Us  meridiaa 
to^y,  finther  fouth  than  ycAerday ;  and  to* 
laonaw  ASi  fitrtber  fouth  than  to-day ;  and 
that  caatinnmg  every  day  to  dcfcribe  a  ^iral 
Em  round  the  Earth,  which  carried  hiiq  gra^ 
dually  further  aod  further  fbuthwards,  till  he 
amved  at  the  rWinter  SoUlice.  Here  this 
Qnral  Kne  be;gaa  to  change  ilfi  dkedcioa,  aad 
to  brii^  him  graduaUy,  every  day,  furt^r  and 
fortber  northwards,  till  it  again  r^<M«d  him 
to  the  Summer  Solftice..  In  the  fime  manner 
they  accounted  £»*  ii»  motion  of  tbe  Mooot 
and  that  of  tltt  Five  fkoeta,  by  fufqwfing 
^  1  that 
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i  E  c  T.  that  each  <^  them  revolved  weftwarcts,  fnrt 

.^\I^1^  f  with  direAfons  and  velocities,  that  were  both 

different  from  one  another,  and  continuaUy 

varying;    generally,  however,    in    fpherical 

Unes,  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  Equator. 

This  fyftem  feems  never  to  have  had  1ii« 
vogue.  The  fyftem  of  Concentric  as  well  a« 
that  of  Eccentric  S^eres  gives  fome  fort  oit 
feafon,  botii  for  the  conftancy  and  equability 
of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  Stars,  and  for  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  that  of  the  Planets. 
Each  of  them  beftow  fome  fort  of  coherence 
upon  thoSs  apparently  disjointed  phaenomena. 
^t  this  other  fyftem  feems  to  leave  Uiem 
'  pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  Aik  a  Stoic, 
why  all  the  Fixed  Stars  perform  their  daily 
revolutions  in  circles  parallel  to  each  other, 
though  of  very  di^ent  diameters,  and  with 
velocities  fo  proportioned,  that  they  all  finiflt 
Uieir  period  at  the  iame  time,  and  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  it  preferve  the  lame  dif- 
tance  and  fituation  with  regard  to  one  ano- 
^er  f  He  can  give  no  other  aniwer,  but  tiiat 
the  peculiar  nature,  or  if  one.  may  iky  fb,  the 
caprice  of  each  Star  dire^  it  to  move  in  that 
peculiar  manner.  His  fyftem  affi>rdshim  no 
principle  oi  conne&ion,  by  which  he  can  join 
togethw,  in  his  imagination,  ib  great  a  num- 
ber of  harmoQious  revolutions.  But  either 
of  ihe  other  two  fyftenu,  by  the  fuppofition  of 
th»iaUd  fimuuieiity  affiMNblhis  eafily.  Us  is 
equa]^ 
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^qai^y  at  a  lois  lo  conneft  -  together  the  s  e  c  t^ 
peculiarities  that  are  obferved  in  the  motions  ^- 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  fpiral  mo* 
tion  of  them  all  j  their  alternate  progreffioa 
&om  north  to  &uth,  and  fromfouth  to  north  ; 
thelbmetimes  accelerated,  and  again  retarded 
motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  {  the  dire6t 
retrograde  and  ftationary  appearances  of  the 
Planets.  All  thefe  have,  in  his  fyflem,  no 
bond  of  union,  but  remain  as  loofe  and  inco- 
herent in  the  fiincy,  as  they  at  firft  appeared 
to  the  fenfes,  before  philofopby  bad  attempted, 
by  giving  them  a  new  urangement,  by  placing 
them  at  different  diftonces,  by  afligning  to 
each  fome  peculiar  but  regular  principle  of 
motion,  to  methodize  and  difpofe  them  into  lui 
order  that  ihould  enable  the  imagination  to 
pafit  as  finoothly,  and  with  as  little  emb^* 
raffiaent,  along  them,  as  along  the  moft  regu- 
Ur,  familiar,  and  coherent  appearahces  o£ 
nature. 

Such  were  the  fyftems  of  Aflronomy  that, 
in  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  confiderable  party.  0£jsU  o£ 
them,  the  fyitem  of  Eccentric  Spheres  was 
that  which  correfponded  moll  exactly  with  thtf^ 
appearancei  of  Uie  heavens.  It  was  not  in-' 
vented  till  after  tfaofe  appearances  had  been 
obfemd,  with  fbme  accuracy,  for  more  thm : 
icentary  together;  and  it  vas  not  completely 
deeded  by  Ptolemy  till  the  rei^  of  AntimU 

rOL,  V.  I  BUS, 
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SECT.  1UU*  after  a  nnidi  k»gdr  courie  of  ofa(eim> 
.  r''  ^  .  tioDs.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  tlttt  it 
«ii8  id^ted  to  a  much  greater  nuoiber  of  the 
iriuBnomena,  than  either  of  the.  other  two 
fyftenu,  vhioh  had  been  formed  before  tbofe 
phoenomena  vere  obfeived  vith  any  dtgeee  of 
attention*  which,  therefore,  could  conned 
them  together  only  while  they  were  thus 
regarded  in  the  groiay  but  i^ch,  it  could  not 
be  expefted,  fliould  apfiy  to  them  whea  ibtj 
came  to  be  confidered  in  the  detail.  From 
the  time  of  Hipparchuft,  thereftwe,  this  fyfteffi 
feenu  to  have  been  pretty  generally  received 
by  aU  thcrfb  who  attended  particularly  to  the 
ftndy  of  the  heavens.  Iliat  ailronomer  firft 
aaade  a  catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stan  -,  calcu- 
lated, for  fix  hundred  years,  the  revolutions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets  ;  marked 
the  places  in  the  heavens,  in  which,  during 
all  that  period,  each  of  thofe  bodies  ihould 
appear  j  afcertained  the  times  of  the  eclipfes 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  partioilar 
places  of  the  Eirth  in  which  they  fooidd  be 
vifible.  His  calcnlattons  were  founded  upM 
this  fyftem,  and  as  the  events  corre^nded 
to  his  predictions,  with  a  d^ee  of  accuracy 
wfaidi,  though  inferior  to  what  Ailronooiy 
has  fince  arrived  at,  was  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  thing  which  the  world  had  th^  known,' 
they  afcertained,  to  all  aftronomera  and  nu^ 
thMaaticians,  ^e  preference  of  hia  Qrftem, 
abow 
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Above  all  thbft  ^rtiich  had  be^  current  be^  s  b  c  T. 
fore  it.  ;    IT. 

It  was,  however,  to  ailronomen  and  maUie- 
maticans,  only,  that  they  afcertained  this; 
fbr,  notwithllanding  the  evident  fiiperiority  of 
Hus  fyftein,  to  all  thofe  with  which  the  world 
was  then  acquainted,  it. was  never  adopted'by 
one  fed  (^philofophers. 

Philo&pfaen,  long  before  the  days  of  Hip- 
parchus,  feem  to  have  abandoned  the  iludj  of 
nature,  to  etnplc^  themfelves  chiefly  in  ethical, 
rhetorical,  and  dialefilical  queftions.  Each 
por^  of  them  too,  had  by  this  time  completed 
their  peculiar  fyfteia  or  theory  of  the  univerfe^ 
and  DO  human  confideration  could  then  have 
induced  them  to  give  up  any  part  of  it.  That 
fiiperdlioua  and  ignorant  contempt  too,  with 
which  at  tliis  time  they  regarded  all  mathfr. 
maticians,  among  whom  they  counted  aftro' 
nomera,  feems  even  to  have  hindered  them 
from  enquiring  £>  far  into  their  do3:rinet  aa 
to  know  what  opinions  they  held.  Neither 
Cicero  nor  Seneca,  who  have  fo  often  occft* 
fion  to  mention  the  ancient  fyltema  of  Agro- 
nomy, take  any  notice  of  that  of  Hipparchus. 
His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Seneca.  It  is  menti<Hied  but  once  in  thofe  of 
Cicoro,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  but  without  any 
note  o{  approbation^  aa  a  geographer,  and  not 
as  an  aflronomsr.  Plutarch,  when  he  countc 
wpf  io  hitt  ibcond  book,  conceming  the  0|u- 
13'  nions 
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^  E  c  T/  nioht  of  philc^heri,  all  the  ancient  fyftenA 
y_^'.„  f  of  Aftronomy,  never  mentions  this,  the  only 
tolerable  one  which  was  known  in  his  time. 
Thofe  three  authors,  it  feenw,  converfed  only 
with  the  writings  of  philofophera.  The  elder 
Pliny  indeed,  a  man  wlu^  cuFioftty  extended 
itfelf  equally  to  every  part  of  learning,  de- 
fcribes  the  fyftem  of  Hipparchus,  and  never 
mentions  its'  auftor,  which  he  has  occafion  to 
do  often^  without  fome  note  of  that  high  ad' 
miration  which  he  had  fo  jullly  conceived  for 
his  merit  Such  profound  ig^oruice  in  thofe 
profefled  inflru^lors  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  fo  important  a  part  of  the  learning  of  their 
own  timest  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  I 
thought  it  delerved  to  be'  taken  notice  of, 
tven  in  this  (hort  account  of  the  revolutions 
of  philofophy, 

Syftem3  in  many  relpe£Es  refemble  machines. 
A  machine  is  a  little  fyilem,  created  to  per- 
form, as  well  as  to  conne^l;  together,  in 
feali^,  thofe  different  movements  and  effe£tft 
which  the  artift  has  occafion  for.  A  fyftent 
is  an  imaginary  machine  invented  to  conne£h 
together  in  the  fancy  thofe  difierent'  move- 
ments and  effects  which  are  already  in  reality 
performed.  The  machines  that  are  firft  in- 
vented to  perform  any  particular  movement 
are  always  the  molt  complex,  and  fucceeding 
artiAs  generally  difcover  that,  with  fewer 
wheels,  with  fewer  principle*  of  motion,  than 
bad 
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IndoriginaDy  been  employed,  the  fame  efie^ls  SECT. 
may  be  more  eafily  produced.  The  firft  fyf-  J^*  , 
terns,  in  the  iame  maimer,  are  always  the  moft 
complex,  and  a  particular  connecting  chain, 
or  principle,  is  generally  thought  neceflary 
to  unite  every  two  feemingly  disjointed  ap- 
pearances:  but  it  often  happens,  that  one 
great  connecting  principle  is  afterwards  found 
to  be  fufficient  to  bind  together  all  the  dif- 
cordant  phcenoraena  that  occur  in  a  whole 
fpeciea  of  things.  How  many  wheels  are 
neceflary  to  carry  on  the  movements  of  this 
imaginary  machine,  the  fyflem  of  Eccentric 
Spheres !  The  weftward  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  Firmament,  whofe  rapidity  carries  all  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  along  with  it,  reqmret 
one.  The  periodical  eaftward  revolutions  of 
die  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  require, 
for  each  of  thofe  bodies,  another.  Their 
differently  accelerated  and  retarded  motions 
require,  that  thofe  wheels,  or  circles,  fhould 
neither  be  concentric  with  the  Firmament, 
oor  with  one  another ;  which,  more  than  any 
thing,  feems  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the 
UBiverie.  The  retrograde  and  llationary  ap- 
pearance of  the  Five  Planets,  as  well  as  thq 
extreme  inconftancy  of  the  Moon's  motion, 
require,  for  each  of  them,  an  Epicycle,  ano-^ 
therlitde  wheel  attached  to  the  circumference 
«f  thegreat  wheel,  which  Hill  more  interrupts  « 
I  3-  *« 
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ji  E  c  T.  the  unifonntly  of  the  fyftem.  The  motJon  of 
y^^^,  the  apogeum  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  requireiy 
in  each  of  them,  ftill  another  wheel,  to  carry 
th@  centres  of  their  Eccentric  Spheres  round 
ihe  centre  of  the  Earth.  And  thus,  thjs  ima< 
^nary  machine,  though,  perhaps,  more  fimple, 
^iid  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  phceno- 
tnena  than  the  Fifty-fii  Planetary  Spheres  of 
Arjftotle,  was  lUU  too  intricate  and  complex 
for  the  imagination  to  reft  in  it  with  complete 
tranquillity  and  i(atis&£tion. 

}t  maintained  its  authority,  however,  withi 
put  any  diniinution  of  reputation,  as  long  as 
icience  was  at  all  regarded  in  the  ancient 
world.  After  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and^ 
indeed,  after  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  who  iive4 
filmoft  liiree  hundred  years  before  Antoninus, 
the  great  reputation  which  the  earlier  phil(^>r 
phers  had  acquired,  fo  imppfed  upon  the  ima? 
ginations  of  mankind,  that  they  feem  to  have 
defpaired  of  ever  equalling  their  renown.  All 
human  vrifdom,  they  fuppofed,  was  compre? 
hended  in  the  writings  of  thofe  elder  li^es. 
To  abridge,  to  Explain,  and  to  comment  iipoq 
them,  and  thus  fhow  themfelves,  at  leaft,  car 
pable  of  underftanding  fome  of  their  fublime 
tnyfteries,  became  now  the  only  probable 
road  to  reputation.  Proclus  and  Theon  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  fyilem  of  Ptolemy ; 
but,  to  have  attempted  to  invent  a  new  one, 
would 
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WHiId  ^&i  have  been  regarded,  not  only  as  s  E  c  i', 
prefiunption,  but  as  impiety  to  the  memoiy  ^'  . 
of  th^  fo  much  revered  predeccffors. 

The  ruin  ofthe  empire  of  the  R(Hnans,andj 
along  vith  it,  the  f^verfion  of  all  ^w  and 
order,  which  happenol  a  few  oenbiries  after- 
wards, produced  the  entire  negle6t  of  that 
ftudy  of  the  conneding  principles  of  natMre^ 
to  which  leifure  and  fecurity  can  alone  give 
cwc^on.  After  the  fwH  of  thofe  great  con> 
querors  and  civiUzers  of  mankind,  ueempir* 
of  the  Cali&  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  ftatt 
tmder  which  the  wo^  enjoyed  that  degree 
of  tranquillity  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
iciences  requires.  It  was  under  the  prote&ioa 
of  tfaofe  generous  and  magnificent  princes, 
that  the  ancient  philofophy  and  aftronomy  of 
tite  Greeks  were  reftored  and  eftablifiied  in 
the  Esft }  that  tranquillity,  which  th^  m^d, 
juft,  and  religious  government  difihied  over 
t^dr  vaft  empire,  revived  the  curiofity  of 
puunkind,  to  inquire  into  the  c<mneftit^  piin> 
c^les  of  ittture.  1  The  fame  of  the  Greek  and 
.ICoaQan  learning,  which  was  tl^en  tecent  in 
Uie  memories  of  men,  made  ^em  -de&e  to 
know,  concerning  theie  ^bftrafe  fubjedfcs,  what 
were  the  dofibines  of  the  fo  much  renowned 
iages  of  th(tfe  two  natkms. 

They  tranflated.  dierefore,  into  the  Arabian 

IftBguage,  and  ftn^ed,  with  great  e^emefs, 

tte  works  of  -many  Greek  philofophers,  par- 

I  4  ticularly 
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SECT,  ticularly  <j£  Ariftotle,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates, 
^-  ond  Galen.  The  fiiperiority  which  they  eafily 
difcovered  in  them,  above  -he  rude  eflaya 
vrhich  theii  own  nation  had  yet  had  time  to 
produce,  and  which  were  fuch,  we  may  fup^ 
pc^,  as  an&  every  where  in  the  firft  in^t^ 
of.  fcience,  neceflarily  determined  them  to 
embrace  their  fyft^na,  particularly  that  of 
Aftronomy :  neither  were  they  ever  afWwards 
able  to  throw  off  their  authority.  For,  though 
the  munificence  of  the  Abaflides,  the  fecond 
lace  of  the  Cali£&,  is  laid  to  have  fupplied  the 
Arabian  aftronomers  with  larger  and  better 
inilruments,  than  any  that  w^re  known  to 
FtcJemy  and  Hipparchus,  the  Ibidy  of  the 
icieoces  feems,  in  that  mighty  empire,  to  have 
been  either  of  too  fhort,  or.  too  interrupted  a 
continuance,  to  allow  them  to  make  any  con- 
fiderable  correction  in  the  doctrines  of  thofe 
old  mathematicians.  The  imaginations  of 
mankind  had  not  yet  got  time  to  grow  jb 
■&cniliar  with  the  ancient  fyftems,  as  to  regard 
.them  without  fame  d^;ree  of  that  allonifliment 
.which  their  grandeur  and  novelly  excited ;  a 
.novelty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  had  at  once 
the  grace  of  what  was  new,  ^nd  the  authority 
pf  what  was  anciept.  They  were  flill,  there- 
fore, too  much  enflaved  to  thofe  fyftems,  to 
dare  to  depart  from  them,  when  thofe  coniu- 
Jions  which  fliook,  and  at  laft  overturned  the 
.peaceM  throne  of  the  Califfi,  banifhed  the 
ftudy 
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Hadj  of  the  fdences  from  that  empire.  They  sEciv 
had,  however,  hefore  this,  made  fome  confi-  nr. 
derable  improvements  i  they  had  meafured  '^ 
the  ohliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  with  more.acoo* 
ncy  than  had  been  done  before.  The  tables 
of  Ptolemy  had,  by  the  length  of  time»  and  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  oblbrvationB  upon  which 
Ihey  were  founded,  become  altt^ether  wide 
of  what  was  the  real  fituation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  he  himfelf  indeed  had  foretold  they 
would  do.  It  became  necefiary,  th^^re,  to 
iorm  new  ones,  which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted by  the  orders  of  the  Califf  Almamon, 
under  whom,  too,  was  made  the  firft  menfu- 
ration  of  the  Earth  that  we  know  of,  after  the 
conunencement  of  the  Chirftian  Mr&j  by  two 
-Arabian  aftronomers,  who,  in  the  plain  of 
Sennaar,  meafured  two  degrees  of  its  cir- 
camference. 

Tlie  vi£torious  arms  of  the  Saracens  carried 
into  Spain  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  gallan- 
try, of  the  Eafl ;  and  along  with  it,  the  tables 
c^  Almamon,  and  the  Arabian  tranflations 
of  Ptolemy  and  Ariflotle ;  and  thus  Europe 
received  a  lecond  time,  from  Babylon,  the 
rudiments  of  the  fdence  of  the  heavens.  Th^ 
writings  of  Ptolemy  were  tranflated  from  Ara- 
bic into  Latin ;  and  the  Peripatetic  philofophy 
-was  ftudied  in  Averroes  and  Avicenna  with 
fu  much  eageraefft  and  wiUi  as  mvch  fubmiBion 
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I E  c  T.  to  its  doftrines  in  the  Weft,  as  it  had  been  it 

JJ-      (he  Eaft. 

■"""^  .  The  doctrine  of  the  Solid  Spheres  had,  ori- 
ginaUy,  been  invented,  in  order  to  give  a 
phyficd  account  of  th  s  rev^ti<m8  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  according  to  the  fyflem  of  Con- 
centric Qroles,  to  which  that  doSnue  was 
yety  eafily  acconunodated.  Thc^e  mathem»- 
tidus  who  invented  the  doArine  of  Eccentric 
CirckB  and  Epicycles,  contented  them&ives 
with  fliowit^,  how,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  revd.ve  in  fuch  orbits,  the  phoenoi- 
mena  might  be  counted  together,  and  fome 
ihrt  of  uniformity  and  coherence  be  beftowed 
upon  Uieii  real  motions,  llie  phyfical  caa&s 
of  tlu^e  motions  they  left  to  the  confideratioa 
fii  the  philofophers ;  though,  as  i^pears  fircun 
ibme  pallages  of  Ptolemy,  they  bad  ibme 
general  appreheniion,  that  they  were  to  be 
explained  by  a  like  hypothefis.  But,  thoogh 
the  fyfiem  of  Hippardius  was  adopted  by  all 
aJlronomers  and  mathematicians,  it  never  was 
received,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by  any 
<me  fe6t  of  philoTc^hers  among  the  ancients, 
^o  attempt,  th^efore,  feems  to  have  be^i 
.made  amongft  them,  to  acocmiDtodate  to  it 
any  fuch  hypothefis. 

The  fchoolmen,  who  neceived,  at  once,  Scorn 

the  Arabians,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and 

$be  afiroDomy  of  Hippardius,  were  neceflari^ 

oblige^ 
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«bl|g6d  to  reooncile  them  to  one  BBothU}  and  s  e  c  is 
|o  conned  together  the  revolutions  of  the  ^■ 
jGccentrio  Circles  and  Epicycles  of  the  one,  '~  '  '' 
by  the  folid  Spheres  of  the  other.  Many. dif- 
ferent attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
many  different  philofophers :  but,  of  them 
$U,  that  of  Furbach,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
w«9  the  happieft  and  the  moll  efteeme^ 
Thou^  his  hypothefia  is  the  fimplell  of  any 
of  them,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  defcribe  it 
without  a  fcheme  i  neither  is  it  eafily  intelli- 
gible with  one:  for,  if  the  fyilem  of  Eccentric 
Circles  andEpicycles  was  before  too  peqdexed 
fuid  intricate  for  the  im^nation  to  reft  in  it, 
with  complete  tranquiUity  and  latisfaSHon,  it 
became  much  more  £>,  when  diis  addition  had 
been  nuade  to  it.  The  world,  juftly  indeed, 
lij^lauded  t^e  ingenuity  of  that  philofopher, 
who  jcoold  unite,  fo  happily,  two  fuch  feem- 
iBglyineonfiftentiyftems.  His  labours,  how- 
litaf,  ieem  rather  to  have  increafed  than  to 
bave  diminiihed  the  caufes  of  that  diffatisfac 
tion,  vhidt  the  learned  ibon  began  to  fed 
vith  the  lyftem  of  Ptolemy.  He,  as  well  as 
all  thofe  who  had  woi^ed  upon  the  fame  plan 
before  him,  by  rendering  this  account  of 
things  mtxe  complex,  rendered  it  ftill  mor» 
embarraffing  than  it  bad  been  before. 

Neither  wis  the  complexnefs  of  this  fyftem  * 
the  fole  caufo  of  the  dii&tisfa^on,  which  the 
world  in  general  began,  foon  after  the  days  of 
Purbach, 
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9  £  c  T.  Furbtcl^  to  exj)refi  for  it.  The  tables  (^ 
^^•^  Ptolemy  having,  upon  account  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  obferrations  on  which  they  were 
founded^  become  altogether  wide  of  the  real 
fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thofe  of 
Almamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  were,  upon 
the  fame  hypothefis,  compofed  to  correct  their 
deviations.  Thefe  again,  a  few  ages  after- 
wards, became,  for  the  fame  reiUbn,  equally 
ufelefs.  In  the  thirteen^  century,  Alphonfus, 
the  philofophical  King  of  Caftile,  found  it 
neceflary  to  give  orders  for  the  compofitton 
of  thofe  tables,  which  bear  his  name.  It  is 
)ie,  who  is  fo  well  known  for  the  whimlical 
impiety  of  ufing  to  fay,  that,'  had  he  been 
confulted  at  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  he 
f»>uld  have  given  good  advice ;  an  apophthegm 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
diflike  to  the  intricate  fyllem  of  Ptolemy.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  deviation  of  diei^i- 
phonfine  tables  began  to  be  as  fenfible,  as  ^apfe 
of  Ptolemy  and  Almamon  had  been  before. 
Xt  appe^ed  evident,. therefore,  that,  thgugh 
the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  might,  in  the  main,  be 
true,  certain  corrections  were  neceflary  to  be 
;nade  in  it  before  it  could  be  brought  to  cor- 
refpond  with  exa£i  preciflon  to  the  phoeno- 
mena.  For  the  revolution  of  his  Eccentrio 
(Circles  and  Epicycles,  fuppofing  them  to  eziil, 
-^uld  not,  it  was  evident,  be  precifely  fuch  as 
\^  reprefented  them ;  fince  the  revolutions  of 
4  the 
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thd  heavenly  bodies  deviated,  ia  a  fhort  time,  s  B^  c  T^ 
ib  widely  from  what  the  moft  exa£l  calcula-  ^-  , 
tions,  that  were  founded  upon  his  hypothefis, 
reprefented  them.  It  had  plainly,  therefore, 
become  neceflary  to  corredt,  by  more  accurate 
obfervations,  both  the  velocities  and  directions 
of  all  the  wheels  and  circles  of  which  his  hy- 
pothefis is  compofed.  This,  accordingly,  was 
begun  by  Purbach,  and  carried  on  by  Regio- 
montanus,  the  difciple,  the  contiouator,  and 
the  perfedter  of  the  fyllem  of  Purbach ;  and 
one,  whofe  untimely  death,  amidlt  innumera- 
ble projects  for  the  recoveiy  of  old,  and  the 
inventioa  and  advancement  of  new  fciences, 
is,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  regretted. 

When  you  have  convinced  the  world,  that 
an  eftabliihed  fyftem  ought  to  be  corre£ied,  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  perfuade  them  that  it 
ihould  be  deftroyed.  Not  long,  therefore, 
afierthe  death  of  Regiomontanus,  Copernicus 
began  to  meditate  a  new  fyfiem,  which  {hould 
connect  together  the  celellial  appearances,  in 
a  more  fimple  as  well  as  a  more  accurate 
manner,  than  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  confufion,  in  which  the  old  hypothefis 
reprefented  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo-< 
dies,  was,  he  tells  us,  what  firft  fu^efted  to 
him  the  defign  of  forming  a  new  fyftem,  thsA 
thefe,  the  nobleft  works  of  nature,  might  no 
longer  appear  devoid  of  that  harmony  and 
proportion  which  difcover  themfelves  in  her 
meaneft 
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SECT,  meaneft  produ^ons.    What  moft.  of  all  diJV 
J^'      latisfied  him,  was,  the  notion  of  the  Equaliidn^ 
Circle,  which,  bj  rc^refenting  the  revohitioDa 
of  the  Celeftial  Spheres,  as  equable  only,  vrhea. 
jiirveyed  from  a  point  that  was  di^rent  from, 
their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality  into 
their  motions ;  contrary  to  that  mofl.  natural, 
and  indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all 
the  authors  of  aftronomical  fyftems,  Plato, 
Eudoxus,   Ariftotle,   even   Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  themfelves,   had  hitherto  fet  oat, 
that  the  real  motions  of  fuch  beautifiil  and 
divine  objects  muft  neceffimly  be  perfe£Uy 
regular,  and  go  on,  in  a  manner,  as  agreeable 
to  the  imagination,  as  the  objed^s  themfelvea 
are  to  the  fenfes.     He  began  to  confider, 
therefore,  whether,  by  fuppofing  the  heavodj 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  di^rent  order  from 
that  in  which  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  had 
placed  them,  thia  fb  much  fou^t  for  uniibr- 
mity  might  not  be  beftowed  upon  their  mo* 
tioDS.    To  difcover  this  arrangement,  he  ex« 
amined  all  the  obfcure  traditions  delivered 
down  to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypodiefii 
which  the  ancients  had  invented,  for  the  fame 
purpofe.    He  found,  in  Hutarch,  that  fome 
old  Pythagoreans  had  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  univetfe,  like 
a  wheel  round  its  own  axis ;  and  that  others; 
tif  the  ftme  feft,  had  removed  it  from  thq 
centre,  and  reprefented  it  ai  revolving  in  the 
J  Ecliptic 
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Edqitic  like  a  ftar  round  the  central  fire,  s  E  c  T; 
By  this  ceotnl  fire,  he  fiippofed  they  meant  ^' 
the  Sun ;  and  though  in  diis  he  was  very  widely 
miftakea,  it  was,  it  feems,  upon  this  interpre- 
tation, that  he  b^an  to  confider  how  fuch  an 
hypolhefia  might  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the 
q)pearance».  The  fiippofed  authority  of  thofii 
dd  ^ulofophers,  if  it  did  not  originally  fiiggeft 
to  him  his  fyftem,  feems,  at  leafi^  to  have  coo* 
firmed  htm  in  an  qoinion,  which,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  had  beibre-hand  othier 
lealbns  for  embracing,  notwithftanding  what 
he  himfelf  would  affirm  to  the  omtraiy. 

It  then  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  the  Earth 
was  fuppofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its 
axis,  from  weft  to  eaft,  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  i^pear  to  revolve,  in  a  contrary  direc* 
titm,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  diurnal  revolu^ 
tioo  of  the  heavens,  i^n  this  hypothefii^ 
might  be  only  apparent ;  the  firmament,  which 
has  no  other  ienfible  motion,  might  be  per- 
feSdy  at  reft  •,  while  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
die  ftve  Planets,  might  have  no  other  move.' 
ment  befide  that  eafiward  revolution,  whidr 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  That,  by  fiippofing 
dte  Earth  to  revolve  with  the  Planets,'  round- 
ths  Sun,  in  an  orbit,  which  comprehended 
vidiin  it  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
bnt  was  comprehended  within  tho{e  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  he  could,  without  the 
OBbarraflmrat  of  Jlpioydes,  co^neA  together 
%  the 
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S^E  c  T.  the  :qiparent  annual  revoIutioDS  of  tbe  Saiit 
f^'  and  the  direct,  retrograde,  and  ftationai/ 
appearances  of  the  I^anets:  that  vhile  tlw 
Earth  really  revolved  round  the  Sun  on  one 
fide  of  the  heavens,  the  Sun  would  appeal  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  on  the  other ;  that 
while  file  really  advanced  in  her  annual  couHe, 
he  would  appear  to  advance  eaftward  in  that 
.movement  which  is  peculiar  to  himfelf.  That, 
by  fuppofing  the  axis  of  the  Earth  to  be  always 
jMurallel  to  itielf,  not  to  be  quite  perpendicular, 
but  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her 
orbit,  and  confequently  to  prefent  to  the  Sun, 
the  one  pole  when  on  the  one  fide  of  him,  and 
the  other  when  on  the  other,  he  would  account 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  the  Saa's 
feemingly  alternate  progreffion  from  north  to 
ibuth,  and  from  fouth  to  north,  the  craifequent 
change  of  the  feafons,  and  different  lengths  of 
Uie  days  and  nights  in  the  different  feafbns. 

If  this  new  hypothefis  thus  connedled 
tc^ther  all'  thefe  appearances  as  happily,  aa 
that  of  Ptolemy,  there  were  others  which  it 
eonnefled  together  much  better.  Tlie  three 
fuperior  Planets,  when  nearly  in  conjun^on 
with  the  Sun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  Earth,  are  finalleft,  and 
leail  ienfible  to  the  eye,  and  feem  to  revcrfve' 
forward  in  their  direct  motion  with  the  greateft 
r^idity.  On  the  ctHitrary,  when  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Sun,  that  ii,  ^en  in  tbcir 
meridj|P 
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neridiaii  about  midnight,  they  appear  neareft  sect. 
the  Earth,  are  largeft,  and  moft  ftnflble  to  ^\j 
the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  baekwards  in 
their  retn^ade  motion.  To  explain  thefe 
appearances,  the  fyftem  of  Ftolemy  fuppofed 
^ich  of  thefe  Planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part 
<^  their  feveral  Epicycles,  in  the  one  cafe ;  and 
at  the  lower,  in  the  other.  But  it  afforded  no 
&tis&d;ory  principle  of  conne€tion,  which 
could  lead  the  mind  eafily  to  conceive  how 
the  Epicycles  of  thofe  Rauets,  whofe  Inheres 
were  fo  diftant  frOm  the  fphere  of  the  Sun, 
ihonld  thus,  if  one  may  lay  fo,  keep  time  to  his 
motion.  The  fyilem  of  Copernicus  afforded 
this  eafily,  and  like  a  more  fimple  machine, 
without  the  alGftance  of  Epicycles,  connected 
tt^ether,  by  fewer  movements,  the  complex 
s^pearances  of  the  heavens.  When  the 
fupeiior  Planets  appear  nearly  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Sun,  they  are  then  in  the  fide  of  their 
orbits,  which  is  almoft  oppofite  to,  and  moft 
diftant  from  the  Earth,  and  therefore  appear 
fmalleft,  and  leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye.  But, 
as  they  then  revolve  ia  a  direction  which  is 
almoft  contrary  to  that  of  the  Earth,  .they 
appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve- 
locity; as  a  Ihip,  that  fails  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  uiother,  appears  from  that  other, 
to  fail  both  with  its  own  velocity,  and  the 
■velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is  feen.  On 
the  contMiy,  when  thofe  Planets  are  in 
-    TOL,  v.  K  oppo- 
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SECT,  oppofitton  to  the  Sun,  they  are  on  the  fiuDC 
,  JV'  fide  of  the  Sun  with  the  Earth,  we  nearefi 
^'"  it,  moft  feniible  to  the  eye,  and  revolve  in 
the  fame  dire£lion  vitix  it ;  but,  as  their  revo- 
lutions round  the  Sun  are  flower  than  that  of 
the  Earth,  they  are  neceflarily  left  behind  by 
it,  and  therefore  Ceeta  to  revolve  backwards  $ 
as  a  ihip  which  fails  flower  than  another, 
though  it  flifls  in  the  fame  dtreAion,  appears 
from  that  other  to  fail  badcwards.  After  the 
fame  manner,  by  the  fame  annual  revolution 
of  tlie  Earth,  he  conne^d  together  the  direft 
and  retrograde  motions  of  the  two  inferior 
Planets,  as  well  as  the  ftationary  appearance 
of  all  the  five. 

There  are  fome  other  particular  phoeno- 
mena  of  the  two  inferior  Hanets,  which  cor. 
re^ond  lUll  better  to  this  fyilem,  and  ftiU 
worfe  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  Venus  and  Mercury 
feem  to  attend  conilantly  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Sun,  appearing,  fometimes  on  the  one 
Jide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  of  that 
great  luminary ;  Mercury  being  almoft  always 
buried  in  his  rays,  and  Venus  never  receding 
above  forty-eight  degrees  from  him,  contrary 
to  what  is  obferved  in  the  oUier  three  Planets, 
which  are  often  feen  in  the  oppofite  flde  of 
the  heavens,  at  the  greateft  pcriffible  diftance 
from  the  Sun.  The  fyftem  of  Ptolemy 
accounted  for  this,  by  fuppoflng  that  the 
centers  of  the  Epicycles  of  tliefe  two  Planets 
3  were 
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■wereaiinytin  the  IkmeUne  with  thofe  of  the  sect. 
Sun  and  the  Etrth ;  that  they  appeared  there*^ .  ^' 
fc»«  in  conjnnftion  with  the  Sun,  when  either 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  their  EpicycleSi 
and  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  him,  when 
in  the  fides  of  them.  It  afligned,  howevefi 
no  reafiw  why  the  Epicycles  of  thefe  tW9 
I^anets  fliould  obferre  fo  different  a  rule 
firom  that  which  takes  place  in  thofe  of  the 
othn-  three,  nor  for  the  enonnous  Epicycle 
of  Venus,  whofe  fides  muft  have  been  forty- 
eight  degrees  diftant  from  the  Sun,  while  its 
center  was  in  conjun^on  with  him,  and 
whole  diameter  mull  have  covered  more  than 
a  quadrant  of  the  Great  Circle.  But  how 
eafily  all  thefe  appearances  coincide  with  the 
h  jpotbefis,  which  reprefents  thofe  two  inferior 
FlazMts  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  orbits 
c(»nprehended  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  an  explanation. 

Thus  &r  did  this  new  account  of  things 
render  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  mora 
completely  coherent  than  had  been  done  by 
any  of  the  former  lyftems.  It  did  this,  too, 
by  a  more  fimple  and  intelligible,  as  well  a» 
more  beautiful  machinery.  It  reprefented 
the  Sun,  the  great  enlightener  of  the  univetiei 
whole  body  was  alone  lai^r  than  all  Uie 
Planets  taken  together,  as  eiUblilhedimmov». 
able  in  the  center,  fliedding  light  and  heat  <m 
X  3  aU 
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SECT,  all  the  worlds  that  circulated  aroond  him  in 
^'  one  uniibna  direSdon,  butin  longer  or  fliortef 
periods,  according  to  their  different  diftances. 
It  took  away  the  diurnal  revolution  of  tha 
firmament,  whoTe  rapidity,  upon  the  old  hy- 
potbefis,  was  b^ond  yrHat  even  thought 
could  conceive.  It  not  only  delivered  the 
imagination  from  the  embarri^ment  of  Epicy- 
cles, but  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  theie 
two  oppofite  motions  going  on  at  the  fiune 
time,  which  the  fyflem  of  Ptolemy  and  Arif. 
totle  bellowed  upon  all  the  Planets ;  I  mean, 
iheir  diurnal  weftward,  and  periodical  eafi. 
ward  revolutions.  The  Earth's  revolution 
round  its  own  axis  took  away  the  neceffity 
for  fiippofing  the  £rit,  and  the  fecond'was 
eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelf.  The  Five 
Janets,  which  feem»  upon  all  other  fyilems, 
to  be  objects  of  a  fpecies  by  themfelves, 
unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  ima^na- 
tion  has  been  accuflomed,  when  fuppoled  to 
revolve  along  with  the  Earth  round  the  Sun, 
Were  naturally  apprehended  to  be  obje3»  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  Earth,  hi^itable, 
claque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun.  And  thus  this  hypothecs,  by 
claffing  them  in  the  lame  fpecies  of  things, 
with  an  obj^  that  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
familiar  to  us,  took  off  -that  wonder  and  un- 
certainty which  the  ftrangenefs  and  fingularity 

of 
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«^  their  appearance  bad  excited  i  and  thus  sect. 
&r,  too,  better  anfwered  the  great  end  of  .  ^'  . 
PhUofophy.  ' 

Neither  did  the  beauty  and  fimpliciiy  of - 
this  lyftem  alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  novelty  and  unexpe^ednefi  of  that 
view  of  nature,  which  it  opened  to  the  £udc)i, 
excited  more  wonder  and  furpriie  than  the 
llnngefl  of  thofe  appearances,  which  it  had 
been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar, 
and  thefe  fentiments  ItiU  more  endeared  it. 
For,  though  it  is  the  end  of  Fhtlofophy,  to 
allay  that  wonder,  which  either  the  unufual 
or  ieemingly  disjcmited  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  flie  never  triumphs  fo  much,  as 
when,  in  order  to  conne£i  t^ether  a  few,  in 
tbemfelves,  perhaps,  inconfiderahle  objects, 
ihe  has,  if  I  may  fky  fo,  created  another 
conftitution  of  tUngs,  more  natural  indeed, 
and  fuch  as  the  imagination  can  more  eaGly 
attend  to,  but  more  new,  more  contrary  to 
common  opinion  and  expe^tion,  than  any 
<d'  thofe  appearances  themfelves.  As,  in  the 
inftance  before  us,  in  order  to  conne£l;  to- 
gether fome  teeming  irregularities  in  the 
motions  of  the  Planets,  the  moft  inconfider- 
ahle obje€b  in  the  heavens,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  occafiou'. 
to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  lives,  fhe  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyper- 
tioltcal  language  of  Tjrcho-Brache,  movM 
X  3  the 
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.  the  Earth  from  its  jbimdations,  ftopt  the 
revolution  of  the  flniuunent,  made  tbe  Son 

'  ftand  Hill,  and  fubverted  the  whole  order  of 
the  Univerfe. 

Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypo> 
thelis,  as  they  appeared  to  its  author,  when 
be  fiiit  inveiUsd  it.  But,  though  that  love 
of  paradox,  fo  natural  to  the  learned,  aad 
tliat  pleafure,  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novetty  of  their  fiippofed 
difcoveries,  the  amazement  of  muikind,  may, 
BOtwithftauding  what  one  of  bis  difciples  tells 
us  to  the  contrary,  have  had  its  weight  in 
prcHiq>tiiig  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  fyilem  ; 
yet,  when  be  had  completed  his  Treatiie  of 
Revolutions,  and  began  coolly  to  confider 
■what  a  ftrange  doSrine  he  was  about  to  oSa 
to  tb«  world,  he  fo  much  dreaded  the  pre; 
judice  of  mankind  ^ainft  it,  that,  by  a  Ipecies 
of  continence,  of  all  others  the  moil  diiBcuh 
to  a  i^Iofopher,  he  detained  it  in  his  clc^t 
for  thirty  years  together.  At  laft,  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  iVom  hint,  but  died  as  foon  as  it  was 
printed,  and  befbre  it  was  publiOied. 

When  it  appeared  in  the  worid,  it  was 
almoft  univeriUly  dilapproved  c^,  by  the 
learned  as  well  as  by  the  ignorutt.  Hie 
natural  prejudices  of  ftnfe,  confirmed  by 
educatitm,  prevailed  too  much  with  both,  to 
allow  them  to  give  it » fair  eiMwoioadon.  A 
few 
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few  dHciples  only,  -whom  he  hitnielf  had  in-  s  E  c  T. 
flm£fced  in  his  doctrine,  received  it  with  ^'^'._j 
efteem  and  admiration.  One  of  them,  Rein- 
holdus,  fonned,  upon  this  hypothelis,  larger 
and  more  accurate  aftronomical  tables,  than 
what  accompanied  the  Treatife  of  Revohi- 
tions,  in^which  Copernicus  had  been  guilty 
of  fcnne  errors  in  calculation.  It  foon  ap- 
peared, that  the&  Frutenic  Tables,  as  they 
were  called,  correfponded  more  exaAly  with 
the  heavens,  than  the  Tables  of  Alphonfus. 
Thia  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  diligence  and  accu- 
racy of  Copernicus  in  obferving  the  heavens. 
But  it  ought  to  have  formed  none  in  favour 
of  lushypothefls;  fincetbe  iame  obfervations, 
and  the  refiilt  of  the  iame  calculations,  m^ht 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  fyftem  of 
Ptolemy,  without  making  any  greater  alter- 
ati(Hi  in  that  fyltem  than  what  Ftolemy  had 
fi)refeen,  and  had  even  foretold  llu>uld  b:e 
made.  It  formed,  however,  a  prejudice  in 
&V01V  of  both,  and  the  learned  b^an  to 
examine,  with  Ibme  attention,  an  hypothe- 
fis  which  afforded  the  eafieft  methods  of 
calculation,  and  upon  which  the  mod  exaft 
predi^ons  had  been  made.  The  fuperior 
decree  of  coherence,  which  it  beftowed  upon 
the  edeftial  ai^iearanoes,  the  fimplicily  and 
uniformity  which  it  introduced  into  the  real 
direftioM  and  vdodties  oi'  the  Planets,  foon 
X  4  difpofed 
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s  E  c  T.  difpofed  many  aftroDomers,  firft  to  hvwwy 
,  ^-  and  at  lafl  to  embrace  a  fyftem,  which  thus  ■ 
conne3«d  together  fo  happ3y,  the  moft  di£> 
jointed  of  thofe  objects  that  chiefly  occupied 
their  thoughts.  Nor  can  any  thing  more 
evidently  demonftrate,  how  eafily  the  learned 
give  up  the  evidence  of  "their  fenfes  to  preferve 
tlie  coherence  of  the  ideas  of  their  imagina- 
tion, than  the  readinefs  with  which  this,  the 
mofl  violent  paiatdo»  in  all  philofophy,  was 
adopted  by  many  ingenious  altronomers,  not* 
withftanding  its  inconfiftency  with  every 
iyflem  of  phyfics  then  known  in  the  world, 
and  notwithilanding  the  great  number  of  other 
more  real  obje^ons,  to  which,  as  Copernicus 
left  it,  this  account  of  things  was  moft  juftly 
expofed., 

It  was  adopted,  however,  nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  by  aftronomers  only.  The 
learned  in  all  other  fciences,  continued  to 
regard  it  with  the  lame  contempt  as  the  vulgar. 
Even  aftronomers  were  divided  about  its  merit } 
and  many  of  them  rejefted  a  dofbrine,  which 
not  only  contradi^ed  the  eftablilhed  Q^em  <^ 
Natural  Fhilofophy,  but  which,  confidered 
aftronomically  only,  feemed  to  labour  under 
feveral  difficulties. 

Some  of  the  objections  againft  the  motion 
of  the  Earth,  that  were  drawn  from  the  pre- 
judices of  fenfe,  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem, 
indeed,  eafily  enough,  got  over.    They  repre- 
fented^ 
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Jeated,  that  tfae  Earth  might  really  be  in  S  e  c  T. 
motioD,  though,  to  its  inhabitants,  it  feemed  ^^.i^i^j 
to  be  at  reft ;  and  that  the  Sun,  and  Fixed 
Stars,  might  really  be  at  reft,  though  from  the 
Earth  they  feemed  to  be  in  motion ;  in  the 
&me  manner  as  a  fliip,  which  iails  through  a 
finooth  fee,  feems  to  thofe  who  are  in  it,  to  be 
at  reft,  though  reaily  in  motion ;  while  the 
obje€t3  which  flie  paBes  along,  feem  to  be  in 
motion,  though  really  at  r^ 

But  there  were  ibme  other  obje6lions, 
which,  though  grounded  upon  the  fame  natu- 
ral prejudices,  they  found  it  more  difficult  to 
get  over.  The  Earth  had  always  prefented 
itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  not  only  as  at  lefl,  but  as 
inert,  ponderous,  and  even  averfe  to  motion. 
The  imagination  had  always  been  accultomed 
to  conceive  it  as  fuch,  and  fuffered  the  greateft 
violence,  when  obliged  to  purfue,  and  attend 
it,  in  that  rapid  motion  which  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus  bellowed  upon  it  To  enforce 
their  objection,  the  adveriaries  of  this  hypo- 
thefis  were  at  pains  to  calculate  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  this  motion.  They  reprefented, 
that  the  circumference  o£  the  Earth  had  been 
computed  to  be  above  twenty-three  thoufand 
miles :  if  the  Earth,  therefore,  was  fuppofed 
to  revolve  eveiy  day  round  its  axis,  every 
point  <^  it  near  the  equator  would  pals  over 
above  twenty-three  thoufand  miles  in  a  day  ; 
and  confequently,  near  a  thouland  miles  in  an 
hour. 
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SECT,  hour,  and  about  fixteen  mUei  in  a  miaate ;  a 
^-  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball, 
or  even  than  the  iwifler  progrefs  of  fouikL 
The  n^iidity  of  its  periodical  revolution  was 
yet  more  violent  than  that  of  its  diumal  rota< 
tioD.  How,  therefore,  could  the  imagination 
ever  conceive  i(b  ponderous  a  body  to  be  natu- 
rally endowed  with  fo  dreadful  a  movement  i 
The  Peripatetic  Philt^ophy,  the  only  philo. 
ibphy  then  knowQ  in  tl^  world,  ftill  furthttr 
confirmed  this  prejudice.  That  philofophy, 
by  a  veiy  natural,  though,  perhaps,  groundlds 
diflinSiion,  divided  aU  motion  into  Natural 
and  Violent.  Natural  motion  'was  that  whtdi 
flowed  from  an  innate  tendency  in  the  body, 
as  when  a  ilone  fell  downwards:  Violent 
motion,  that  which  arofe  from  external  force, 
and  which  was,  in  fbme  meafure,  contrary  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  body,  as  when  a 
ftone  was  thrown  upwards,  or  horizontally. 
No  violent  motion  could  be  lailing ;  for,  being 
ccmllantly  weakened  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  body,  it  would  loon  be  deilroyed.  The 
natural  motion  of  the  Earth,  aa  was  evident  in 
all  its  parts,  was  downwards,  in  a  ftrait  line  t» 
the  colter ;  as  that  of  iire  and  air  was  vp- 
wards,  in  a  ftrait  Unefrom  the  center.  It  was 
^e  heavens  only  that  revolved  naturally  in  a 
circle.  Neither,  therefore,  the  ii^pofed  re- 
volution of  the  Earth  round  its  own  center, 
nor  that  round  the  Sun,  could  be  natund 
motions ; 
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aootioiM  i  they  mult  dierefore  be  violent,  and  sect* 
coniequently  could  be  of  no  long  continuance,  iv. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cc^ernicus  replied,  that  '  ' 
gnvity  was,  probably,  nothing  elfe  belides  a 
tendency  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
flanet,  to  unite  themfelves  to  one  another ; 
that  this  tendency  took  place,  probably,  in  the 
parts  of  the  other  Planet^,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
of  the  Earth ;  that  it  could  very  well  b«  united 
with  vt  circular  motion  i  .that  it  mi^t  be 
equally  natural  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Hanet,'  and  to  every  part  of  it ;  that  his  ad- 
veriaries  themfelves  allowed,  that  a  circular 
inotiMi  was  natural  to  the  heavens,  whofe 
diurnal  revolution  was  iniinitely  more  rapid 
than  even  that  motion  which  he  had  bellowed 
apoa  the  Earth ;  that  though  a  like  motion 
was  natural  to  the  Earth,  it  would  Hill  appear 
to  be  at  reft  to  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the 
parts  of  it  to  tend  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  center, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent.  But  this 
vnfwer,  how  fatisfa^ry  foever  it  may  appear 
to  be  now,  neither  did  nor  could  appear  to  be 
JhtisfaSoTy  then.  By  admitting  the  dilUnc- 
tion  betwixt  natural  and  violent  motions,  it 
was  founded  upon  the  lame  ignorance  of 
mechanical  principles  with  the  obje6Uon.  Th« 
^^lems  c^  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  fuppoled, 
indeed,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly 
I^Klies  to  be  infinitely  more  rapid  than  even 
that 
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3  B  <:  T  <^t  dreadfiil   movernent  which  Copeniiciu 
.    "^'      beftowed  vpoa  the  Earth.    But  they  fuppofed, 
at  the  &me  time,  that  thofe  bodies  were  ob> 
je^  of  a  ^uite  different  fpecies,  from  any  we 
are  acquainted  with,  near  the  furiace  of  the 
Earth,  and  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  leia  diffir 
cult  to  conceive  that  any  fort  of  motion  might 
be  natural.    Thofe  objects,  belides,  had  never 
prefentpd  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  as  moving 
otherwife,  or  with  lefs  rapidity,  than  thele 
fyftems  reprefented  them.    The  imagination, 
therefore,  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  following 
a  reprefentation  which  the  fenfes  had  rendered 
quite  familiar  to  it.    But  when  the  Planets 
came  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  Earths^  the 
cafe  was  quite  altered.    The  imagination  had 
been  accuftomed  to  conceive  fuch  obje^  as 
tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion  ;  and  this 
idea  of  their  natural  inertneis,  encumbered, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  and  dc^ed  its  flight  when- 
ever it  endeavoured  to  purine  them  in  their 
periodical  courfes,  and  to  conceive  them  as. 
continually    rufliing  through   the    celeflial 
l^aces,  with  fuch    violent  and  unremitting 
rapidity. 

Nor  were  the  firit  followers  of  Copernicus 
more  fortunate  in  their  anfwers  to  fome  other 
obje^ons,  which  were  founded  indeed  in  the 
ikme  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  motion,  hut 
which,  at  the  Quae  time,  were  neceflarily  cchi^ 
I  ne^ed 
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nefted  with  that  way  of  conceiving  things,  SECT. 
which  then  pre\^ed  univerfally  in  the  learned  ^_^Lj 
world. 

If  the  Earth,  it  was  &id»  revolved  fo  rapidly 
fivm  weft  to  eaft,  a  perpetual  wind  would  fet 
in  from  eaft  to  weft,  more  violent  than  what 
blows  in  the  greateft  hurricanes;  a  ftone, 
thrown  weftwards  would  fly  to  a  much  greater 
diftance  than  one  thrown  with  the  lame  force 
eaftwards;  as  what  moved  in  a  dire€i:ion,  con- 
trary to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  would  necef^ 
larily  pafs  over  a  greater  portion  of  its  iurface, 
than  what,  with  the  lame  velocity,  moved 
along  with  it.  A  ball,  it  was  laid,  droptfrom 
the  maft  of  a  fhip  under  iail,  does  not  f^l 
precifely  at  the  foot  of  the  mall,  but  behind 
it;  and  in  the  lame  manner,  a  ftone  dropt 
from  a  high  tower  would  not,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  Earth's  motion,  iall  precifely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  but  weft  of  it,  the 
Eart;h  being,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  away 
eaftward  from  below  it.  It  is  amufidg  to 
obferve,  by  what  fubtile  and  metaphyfical 
evafions  the  followers  of  Copernicus  endea- 
voured to  elude  this  objection,  which  before 
the  doctrine  of  the  Compofition  of  Motion 
had  been  explained  by  Galileo,  was  altogether 
nnanfwerable.  They  allowed,  that  a  ball 
dropt  from  the  maft  of  a  Ihip  under  lail  would 
not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  maft,  but  behindit ; 
becaufe  the  ball,  they  &id,  was  no  part  of  the 

fliip,    . 
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s  EC  T.  fliip,  and  becaufe  the  motion  «f  the  fliip  Ta» 
^  ,  '  _,  natur&I  neither  to  itfelf  nor  to  the  bait.  But 
the  ftone  was  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diurnal  and  annmd  revolutions  of  the  Earth 
were  natural  to  the  whole,  uid  to  every  part 
of  it,  and  therefore  to  the  ftone.  The  ftone^ 
therefore,  having  naturally  the  iame  motion 
with  the  Earth,  fell  precifely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tower.  But  this  anfwer  could  not  iatisfy 
Uie  imagination,  which  ftill  found  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  thefe  motions  could  be  natu* 
ral  to  the  Earth ;  or  haw  a  body,  which  had 
always  prefented  itfelf  to  the  fenfes  as  inert, 
ponderous,  and  averfe  to  motion,  fliould 
naturally  be  continually  wheeling  about  both 
its  own  axis  and  the  Sun,  with  fuch  violent 
rapidity.  It  was,  befides,  argued  by  Tycho 
Brache,  upon  tiie  principles  of  the  fame 
philofc^hy,  which  had  afforded  both  the  ol> 
jeAion  and  the  anfwer,  that  even  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  any  fuch  motion  was  natural 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Earth,  yet  the  ftonCf 
which  was  feparated  from  it,  could  no  longer 
be  actuated  by  that  motion.  The  limb,  which 
is  cut  off  from  an  animal,  lofes  thofe  animal 
motions  which  were  natural  to  the  whole. 
The  branch,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
lofes  that  vegetative  motion  which  is  natural 
to  the  whole  tree.  Even  the  metals,  minerals, 
and  ftones,  which  are  dug  out  from  the  bolbm 
of  the  Earth,  lofe  thofe  motions  which  occa-  ' 
$oned 
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fiooed  thdr  produ£lioii  and  encresfe,  snd  sect. 
which  were  natural  to  them  in  their  original  ^  ^j'^  ^ 
fiate.  Though  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion 
of  the  Earth,  therefore,  had  been  natural  to 
them  wbOe  they  were  contained  in  its  bofom ; 
it  could  no  longer  be  fo  when  they  were 
feparated  from  it. 

Tycho  Brache,  the  great  reftorer  of  the 
fcience  of  the  heavens,  who  had  fpent  his  life, 
and  wafted  his  fortune  upon  the  advancement 
of  Aflitmomy,  whofe  obfervadons  were  boUi 
more  numerous  and  more  accurate  than  thofe 
of  all  the  allronomers  who  had  gone  before 
him,  was  himfelf  fo  much  affected  by  the  force 
of  this  objedlion,  that,  though  he  never  men- 
tioned the  lyAem  of  Copernicus  without 
fome  note  of  the  high  admiration  he  had 
c<mcetved  for  its  author,  he  could  nev^  him- 
felf be  induced  to  embrace  it ;  yet  all  his 
aftronomical  obfervationa  tended  to  confirm  it. 
They  demonftrated,  that  Venus  and  Mercury 
were  fometimes  above,  and  fbmetimes  below 
the  Sun ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  Sun,  and 
not  the  £artb,was  thecenter  of  their  periodical 
revolutions.  They  fiiowed,  that  Mars,  when 
in  his  meridian  at  midnight,  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  the  Earth  is  to  the  Sun  j  though, 
when  in  conjun^on  with  tiie  Sun,  he  was 
much  more  remote  from  the  Earth  than  that 
luminary  ;  a  difcovery  which  was  abfidutely 
ipcoofiftent  with  the  iyfteni  of  Ptolemy, 
.  ♦  which 
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SECT,  ^hich  proved}  that  the  Sud,  aod  ndt  the 
IV.  Earth,  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  revo- 
^^  lutions  of  Mars,  as  well  as  of  Venus  and  Mer* 
cury ;  and  which  demonllrated  that  the  Eartit 
was  placed  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Mara  and 
Venus.  They  made  the  iame  thing  probable 
with  regard  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  that  they, 
too,  revolved  round  the  Sun ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Sun,  if  not  the  center  of  the  univerie, 
was  at  leaft,  that  of  the  planetary  fyftem. 
They  ''proved,  that  Comets  were  fuperior  to 
the  Moon,  and  moved  through  the  heavens  in 
'  all  poflible  diredtionsj  an  obfervation  in- 
compatible with  the  Solid  Spheres  of  Arillotle 
and  Furbach,  and  which,  therefore,  over- 
turned the  phylical  part,  at  leaft,  of  the 
eftablHhed  Allronomy. 

All  thefe  obfervations,  joined  to  his  averfion 
to  the  iyftem,  and  perhaps,  notwitlillanding 
the  generofity  of  his  charafter,  fome  little 
jealouiy  of  the  fame  of  Copernicus,  £uggeR.ed 
to  Tycho  the  idea  of  a  new  hypothefis,  in 
which  the  Earth  continued  to  be,  as  in  the  old 
account,  the  immoveable  center  of  the  uai- 
verfe,  round  which  the  firmament  revolved 
every  day  from  eaft  to  well,  and,  by  ibm<e 
fecret  virtue,  carried  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Five  Flanets  along  with  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  immenfe  dillance,  and  notwitftand' 
ing  that  there  was  nothing.  betwiM  it  sad 
them  but  tfa^moft  fluid  ether.  But,  attbou^ 
TaU 
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all  ^u£e  feven  bodies  thus  obeyed  the  diurnal  sect. 
revoIuti<m  of  the  Firmament,  they  had  each  "[• 
of  them,  as  in  the  old  fyftem,  too,  a  contnuy 
periodical  eaflward  revolutioii  of  their  own, 
vfaicb  made  them  appear  to  be  every  day, 
more  or  lefi,  left  behind  by  the  Urmament; 
Tlie  Sun  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  re* 
volutions  (^'the  Five  Planets ;  the  Earth,  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  Five  Planett 
followed  the  Sun  in  his  periodical  revolutioa 
round  the  Earth,  as  they  did  the  Firmament 
in  its  diurnal  rotation.  The  three  fuperior 
I^anets  comprehended  the  Earth  within  the 
orbit  in  which  they  revolved  round  the  Sun, 
and  had  each  of  them  an  Epicycle  to  connoS 
together,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  the  fyftem 
<sf  Ptol^ny,  dieir  dire£l,  retrograde,  and  fta- 
tionary  appearances.  As,  notwithfianding  . 
their  immenfe  diftasce,  they  foUowed  the  Sua 
in  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  Earthy 
keeping  always  at  an  equal  diftance  from  him^ 
they  were  necefiarily  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  Earth  when  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  than 
irtten  in  conjtm£tion  with  him.  Mars,  the 
neareft  of  them,  when  in  his  meridian  at 
midnight,  came  within  the  orbit  which  the 
Son  de&ribed  round  the  Earth,  and  confe- 
quently  was  then  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  the 
Earth  was  to  the  Sun.  The  a^^arancea  of 
die  two  inferior  Planets  wer6  explained^  ia 
the  &me  manner,  as  in  the  fyilnn  of  Coper« 
TpL,  V.  I  ulcus. 
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4  £  c  T.  oicDS,  and  oGnTequeBtly  required  no  "Eipcydt 

Tf-      to  coBQtft  them.      The  drdes  in  which  the 

'*^^""~'  Five  Fluets  perfmrned  their  periodiol  rtvo- 

IntiMis  round  the  Sun,  as  well  a»  th<tfe  in 

which  the  Sun  and  Moon  perfcvmed  than 

round  the  Earth,  were,  as  both  in  the  old  and 

sew  hypothefifl.  Eccentric  Circles,  to  conneA 

togeth^  their  differently  accderated  and  re* 

tarded  motions. 

Such  was  the  fy&eiA  <£  Tjcho  Brahe,  oom- 
pounded,  as  it  evident,  out  of  thefe  tif 
Ftolemj  and  Copemicus ;  happier  than  that 
<^  Ftc^my,  in  the  account  which  tt  gives  of 
themotiDng  of  the  two  inferior  nanets;  more 
complex,  by  fappofing  the 'different  revolu* 
tions  of  all  the  Five  to  be  performed  round 
two  different  centers ;  the  diurnal  roond  the 
Earth,  the  periodical  round  the  Sun,  but,  in 
every  re^>ed:,  man  complex  and  more- inco- 
herent dian  that  of  Copeniicus.  StKJi,  how* 
ever,  was  the  difficulty  that  mankind  f^  in 
conceiving  the  motion  of  the  Eartii,  that -it 
long  balanced  the  reputation  of  that  otherwife 
more  beautiiiil  fyftem.  It  may  be  fiud,  that 
thofe  who  confideied  the  heavens  only,  ft- 
vonred  the  fytlem  of  Copernicus,  which  Con* 
ne&ed  fo  happily  all  the  appearances  which 
prefented  themfelves  there.  &it  that  thofe 
who  looked  upon  the  Earth,  adopted  the  ac- 
count of  Tycho  Brafae,  which,  leaving  it  at ' 
left  in  the  center  of  the  univerle,  did  left 
3  -violence 
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iriolMCa  to  the  ufual  habits  of  the  imagmation.  sect. 
The  leuned  were,  indeed,  fenlible  of  the  in-  iv. 
tnaxj,  aad  of  the  many  iQcoherences  of  that  -"~^~'^ 
^^em-;  that  it  gave  no  account  why  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  fhould  foUow  the 
revalutioa  of  the  Firmament ;  or  why  the  Five 
Hansta,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  diilance 
of  the  tfaree  fupenor  ones,  ihould  obey  the 
periodical  motion  of  the  Sun  ;  or  why  the 
Earth,  though  j^aced  between  the  orbits  of 
Maze  and  Venus,  fliould  remain  immoveable 
in  the  center  of  the  Firmanent,  uid  conflantly 
T^BA  the  influence  of  whatever  it  was,  which 
curied  bodies  that  were  fo  much  larger  than 
it£d£^  «nd  t^  were  placed  on  all  fides  of  it, 
periodu^alljr  round  the  Sun.  Tycfao  Brahe 
di«A  JM&rre  he  had  fuUy  explained  his  fyflem. 
His  gneat  aad  merited  renown  difpofed  many 
of  tiie  learned  to  believe,  that,  had  his  life 
been  lang«r,  he  would  have  connected  toge- 
ther Quny  of  the^e  incoherences ,  and  knew 
methods  of  adapting  his  fyftem  to  fome  other 
affeaniDoel,  wM^  which  none  of  his  followers 
cculd  cono^  it. 

The  ol^eSion  to  the  lyftem  (^Copernicus, 
wUch  was  drawn  from  the  nature  of  motion, 
and  that  was  moft  iat^ed  on  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
ms  at  laft  fuUy  anfwered  by  Galileo ;  not, 
however,  tiU  about  thirty  years  after  the  deat^ 
af"  lyche,  and  j^ut  a  hundred  after  that  of 
Cop^wcos.  It  was  l^en  tiiat  GaHleo,  by 
L  a  explaining 
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SECT,  explaiaing  the  nature  of  the  compofitioii  of 
JV.  motion,  by  Ihowing,  both  from  reafon  and 
■"'  experience,  that  a  ball  dropt  &om  the  maft  of 
a  fiiip  un^r  fail  would  fall  precifely  at  the 
foot  of  the  maft,  and  by  rendering  this  doc- 
tine,  from  a  great  number  of  other  inftances, 
quite  familiar  to  the  imagination,  took  of^ 
perhaps,  the  principal  objection  which  had- 
been  made  to  this  hypotheJifl. 

Several  otfa^  allronomical  difficulties,  which 
encumbered   this   account  of  things,  were 
^  removed  by  the  iame  philofopher.    Coperni- 

cus, after  altering  the  center  of  the  wwld, 
and  making  the  Earth,  and  all  the  Planets 
revolve  round  the  Sun,  was  oUiged  to  leave 
the  Moon  to  revolve  round  the  Earth  as  be- 
fore. But  no  example  of  anyfiicfa  fecmdary 
Planet  having  then  been  difcovered  in  tlie 
heavens,  there  feemed  ftill  to  be  this  irregu- 
larity remaining  in  the  fyfiem.  Galileo,  who 
firft.  applied  telefcopes  to  Aftronomy,  diC> 
covered,  by  their  aflillance,  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which,  revolving  round  that  Planet, 
at  the  lame  time  that  they  were  carried  along 
with  it  in  its  revolution,  round  either  the 
Earth,  or  the  Sun,  made  it  feem  lefi  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  Moon  fliould 
both  revolve  round  the  Earth,  and  accompany 
her  in  her  revolution  round  the  Sun. 

It  had  been  objected  to  Copenucua,  that^ 
Venus  and  Mercury  revolved  jxnind  tbe  Sun, 
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m  an  orbit  comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  s  £  c  t. 
the  Earth,  they  would  (how  all  the  lame  phafes  ^• 
with  the  Moon,  prefent,  jbrnetimes  their 
darkened,  and  fometimes  their  enlightened 
fides  to  the  Earth,  and  fometimes  part  of  the 
one,  and  part  of  the  other.  He  anfwered, 
that  they  undoubtedly  did  all  tliia ;  but  that 
their  linallnefi  and  diftance  hindered  us  from 
perceiving  it  This  very  bold  aflertion  of 
Copernicus  was  confirmed  by  CraHleo.  His 
telef(»pes  rendered  the  phafes  of  Venus  quite 
fenfibie,  and  thus  demonllrated,  more  evi- 
dently than  had  been  done,  even  by  the  ob* 
fervations  of  lycho  Brahe,  the  revolutions  of 
thefe  two  Planets  round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  fo 
fer  deftroyed  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy. 

The  mountains  and  feas,  which,  by  the 
help  of  ^e  fame  inflrument,  he  difcovered,  or 
imagined  he  had  difcovered  in  the  Moon, 
rendering  that  Planet,  in  every  refpe£l,  fimilar 
to  the  Earth,  made  it  feem  lefs  contraty  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that,  as  the  Moon 
revolved  rotmd  the  Earth,  the  Earth  Ihould 
revolve  round  the  Sun. 

The  ^ots  which,  in  the  £une  manner,  be 
difcovered  in  the  Sun,  demonltrating,  by  their 
mtftion,  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  round  his 
axis,  made  it  feem  lefi  improb^le  that  the 
Earth,  a  body  fo  much  fmaller  than  the  Sun, 
Ihould  jevolve  round  her  axis  in  the  iame 
nuiiner. 

I.  3  Succeeding 
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8  £  c  T.  Succeeding  telefcopical  obfisrvatiAU,  dj£ 
tv.  covered,  in  each  rf  the  Five  Planets,  fpat» 
•  not  unlike  tht^e  which  Galileo  had  obferred 
in  the  Moon,  and  thereby  feemed  to  demod* 
ftrate  what  Copernicus  had  only  conjefturcd, 
that  the  Planets  were  naturally  opaque,  en- 
lightened only  by  the  rays  of  ihe  Sun,  habi- 
table, dtverfified  by  ieas  and  mountains,  and, 
in  every  refpeft,  bodies  of  the  lame  Idndwith 
the  Earth;  and  thus  added  one  other  pro- 
bability to  this  fyftem.  By  difcovering,  too, 
that  each  of  the  Planets  revolved  round  its 
own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried 
round  either  the  Eiwth  or  the  Sun,  they  made 
it  feem  quite  ^eeable  to  the  analogy  of  m^ 
ture,  that  the  Earth,  which,  in  every  other 
refpe£l,  refembled  the  Planets,  fhould,  like 
them  too,  revolve  round  its  own  axis,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perform  its  periodical  notioa 
round  the  Sun. 

While,  in  Italy,  the  unfortunate  GalSea 
was  adding  lb  many  prob^ilities  to  the  Qrftettk 
of  Copernicus,  there  was  anotiier  philofiifdMf 
employinghimfelf  in  Germany,  to  afcertaiBa 
corre^  and  improve  it ;  Kepler,  with  great 
genius,  but  without  tiie  tafte,  or  the  order  and 
lAethoA  of  Galileo,  poflefled,  like  all  his  otlMf 
countrymen,  the  moft  laborious  iaduftrf, 
joined  to  that  paffion  for  difcovering  pr^Mtf. 
tions  and  refemblances  betwixt  the  diifaWAl 
parts  of  nature,  which,  though  common  to  all 
phili^ 
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ptiilofojAera,  feems,  in  him,  to  have  been  ex-  a  £  c  T< 
ceffire.  He  had  been  inftrafted,  by  MaellK-  .^^-  ^ 
nus,  in  the  iyftem  of  Copernicus ;  andhisfirft 
euriofity  vaa,  as  he  teUs  us,  to  find  out,  why 
the  Flanets,  the  Earth  being  counted  for  one, 
were  Six  m  number ;  why  they  were  placedF 
at  fach  irregular  diflances  from  the  Sun ;  and 
whether  there  was  any  uniform  proportion 
betwixt  their  feveral  diftances,  and  the  times 
emi^oyed  in  their  periodical  revolutions.  TM 
tame  reafbn,  or  proportion  of  this  kind,  could 
fee  difcovered,  the  iyftem  did  not  appear  to 
fcim  to  be  completely  coherent  He  endea- 
Toured,  firft,  to  find  it  in  the  proportions  of 
Burabera,  and  plain  figures;  afterwards,  id 
thofe  of  the  regular  folida ;  and,  laft  of  all,  ivL 
thofe  of  the  mufical  divifions  of  the  0€tave.- 
Mliatever  was  the  fcience  which  Kepler  was 
ftudying,  \ifi  feems  confi:antly  to  have  pleafed 
hjmfelf  witibt  finding  fome  analogy  betwixt  it 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  thus, 
arithmetic  and  mufic,  plnne  and  foUd  geome-^ 
try,  came  all  of  them  by  turns  to  illuftrate  the 
doctrine  of  Ihe  Sphere,  in  the  explaining  of 
which  he  was,  by  his  pri^effion,  principally 
employed.  Tycho  Brahe,  to  whom  he  had 
prefented  one  of  his  books,  though  he  could 
not  but  diiapprove  of  his  fyftem,  was  pleafed, 
however,  with  his  genius,  and  with  his  inde- 
fittigablediligenceinmakingthemoft  laborious 
calculationi.  That  generous  and  magnificent 
h  4  Dan« 
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SECT.  Dane  invited  the  obfcure  and  indigent  K^Ier 
^_  "^'^  to  come  and  live  with  him,  imd  commimi- 
cated  to  him,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  his  ob- 
iervations  upon  Mars,  in  the  arranging  and 
methodizing  of  which  his  difciples  were  at  that 
time  employed.  Kepler,  upon  con^aring 
them  with  one  another,  found,  that  the  oxbit 
of  Mars  was  not  a  perfect  circle  ;  that  oae  of 
its  diameters  was  ibmewhat  longer  than  the 
other }  and  that  it  a|^roached  to  an  oval*'  ot 
an  ellipfe>  which  had  the  Sun  placed  in  one  of 
its  foci.  He  found,  too,  that  the  motion  of 
the  Hanet"^  was  not  equable  j  that  it  wa« 
fwifteft  when  neareft  the  Sun,  and  iloweft 
when  fmtheft  from  him ;  and  that  its  velocity 
gradually  encreafed,  or  diminilhed,  according 
as  it  approached  or  receded  from  him.  The 
obfervations  of  the  fame  ailronomer  difcovered 
to  him,  though  not  fo  evidently,  that  the  fame 
things  were  true  of  all  the  other  Hanets  ; 
that  their  orbits  were  elliptical,  and  diat  thor 
motions  were  fwiiiteft  when  neareft  the  Sun, 
and  floweft  when  furtfaeft  from  him.  They 
Ihowed  the  fame  things,  too,  of  the  Sun,  if 
fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Earth;  and 
conlequently  of  the  Earth,  if  fuppofed  to 
jevolve  round  the  Sun. 

That  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  perfe^y  circular,  bad  been  the  funda- 
mental idea,  upon  which  every  agronomical 
bypothefis,  except  the  irregukr  one  of  ther 
Stoics^ 
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Stoicfl,  had  been  built  A  cirde,  as  the  8  b  C  T. 
degree  of  its  curvsture  is  every  where  the  ^^- 
iune,  is  of  aiH  curve  liues  the  fimpleft  and  the 
nxdl  eafily  conceived.  Since  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not 
move  in  ftraight  lines,  the  indolent  imaginatioa 
feund,  that  it  could  moll  ea^y  attend  to  tiieir 
motkms  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  in 
perfect  circles.  It  bad,  upon  this  account, 
determined  that  a  circular  motion  was  the 
moft  perfect  of  all  motions,  and  that  nona 
hnt  the  mo&  perie^  motion  could  be  worthy 
of.  fuch  beautiful  and  divine  obje^ ;  and  it 
had  upon  this  account,  fo  often,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  adjuft  to  the  appearances,  fo 
many  different  fyfiems,  which  all  fuppofed 
them  to  revolve  in  this  manner. 

The  equality  of  their  motions  was  anothet 
fimdamental  idea,  which,  in  the.iame  manner, 
and  for  the  iame  reafon,  was  fuppofed  by  all 
the  founders  of  allroQomical  fyftems.  For  an 
equal  motioa  can  be  nwre  ea£ly  attended  to, 
than  one  that  is  continually  either  accelerated. 
or  retarded.  All  inconftancy,  therefore,,  waa 
declared  to  be  unworthy  thofe  bodies  which 
revolved  in  the  celeftial  regions,  and  to  be  fit 
only  for  inferior  and  fublunary  things.  The 
calculations  of  Kepler  overturned,  with  regard 
to  the  Planets,  both  thefe  natural  prejudices- 
of  the  imagination  -,  dellroyed  their  circular 
«ii)it8i  and  introduced  into  their  real  motions, 
fiich 
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s  s  c  T.  fotih  an  iaequality  as  no  equalizing  ciiclewwild 
.^„I^l^t  remedy.  It  was,  however,  to  render  tbeir 
motions  perfe^y  equable,  without  even  the 
.  affiftance  of  an  equalizing  circle,  that  Coper. 
nicus,  as  he  himfelf  afiures  us,  had  originallj 
invented  his  fyftem.  Since  the  calculattoot 
of  Kepler,  therefore,  overturned  what  Coper- 
nicus had  principally  in  view  in  eflablifliuig 
his  fyftem,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  flioold 
at  firft  feem  rather  to  embarra&  than  im- 
prove it. 

It  is  true,  by  thefe  elliptical  orbits  and  une- 
qual motions,  Kepler  ^engaged  the  fyftem 
fivm  the  embarnuBJoient  of  thofe  fin^  Epi- 
cycles,  which  Copernicus,  in  order  to  conneft 
the  feemingly  accelerated  and  retarded  move- 
ments of  the  Hftnets,  with  their  fuppofed  real 
equality,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  it.  For  ' 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  Copernicus 
liad  delivered  the  orbits  of  the  Planets  from 
the  enormous  Epycicles  of  Hipparchus,  that 
though  in  this  confifted  the  great  fiiperiori^ 
of  his  fyftem  above  that  of  die  ancient  aftro> 
nomers,  he  was  yet  obliged,  himfelf,  to  aban- 
don, in  Ibme  mcafure,  this  advantage,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  finall  Epicycles,  to  join 
together  thofe  feeming  irregularities.  His 
Epicycles  indeed,  like  the  irregularities  for 
whofe  lake  they  were  introduced,  were  but 
finall  ones,  and  the  imaginations  of  his  iirft 
followers  ^em,  accordingly,  either  to  have 
ilurred 
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QamA  them  over  altogether,  or  fcarcefy  to  8  E  c  i; 
have  obferved  them.     Neither  Chilileo,  nor  ^  ^^  ., 
Gaffendi,  the  two  moft  eloqurat  of  his  de-     '~'^~^'^ 
figadera,  take  anj  notice  of  tbem.     Nor  does 
it  ibem  to  hard  been  generally  attended  to, 
that  there  was  any  fuch  thii^  aa  Epieyeles  in 
the  fyftem  of  CopemicnB,  tttt  Kepler,  in  (vder 
to  vindicate  his  own  elliptical  mbits,  infifted, 
that  even,  according  to  Copernicus,  the  body 
of  the  Planet  was  to  be  found  but  at  two  difi. 
ferent  places  in  the  circumference  of  that 
circle  which  the  centre  of  its  Epicycle  de- 
icribed. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  an  elHpfe  is,  of  all  curve 
Hnes  after  a  circle,  the  BxapleS,  and  moft  eafily 
conceived;  and  it  is  true,  befides  all  this,  thatj 
wfafle  Kelper  took  from  the  motion  of  the 
Janets  the  eafiefl  of  all  proportions,  that  of 
equality,  be  did  not  leave  them  aMblutely 
without  one,  but  afcertained  the  rule  by  which 
ffaeir  velocities  ccmtinuaOy  varied ;  for  a  genius 
ib  &nd  of  aoak^ies,  when  he  had  taken  away 
one,  would  be  fure  to  fiibftitute  another  in  it ^ 
nem. '  Notwithftanding  all  this,  notwithlland- 
ii^  that  his  fyftem  was  better  fiipported  by 
6faffervatii»s  than  any  fyftem  had  ever  been 
be£)re,  yet,  fuch  was  the  attachment  to  the 
eqnal  motioDs  and  circular  orbits  of  the  Fla- 
nets,  that  it  feems,  for  fome  time,  to  have 
been  in  general  but  little  att«ided  to  by  the 
leanwd,  to  have  been  aJtogether  neglected  hy 
philo. 
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SECT.  I^oibj^ers,  and  not  much  r^arded  even  by 
IV.      aftronomers. 

^  ~^~"  '  Gaffendi,  who  b^an-  to  figure  in  the  world 
about  the  latter  days  of  Kepler,  and  who  was 
himfelf  no  mean  aftnmcHner,  ^feems  indeed  to 
have  ccmceived  a  good  deal  of  efteem  for  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  accommodatitig  the 
obfervations  of  Tydio  Brahe  to  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus.  But  Gafendi  appears  to  have 
bad  no  comprehenfion  of  the  importance  of 
thofe  alterations  which  Kepler  had  made  in 
that  fyftem,  as  is  evident  firom  his  fearcely 
ever  mentioning  them  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  voluminous  writings  upon  Aftxmomy. 
Des  Cartes,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  o£ 
Oaflendi,  feems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to 
fbem  at  all,  but  to  have  buHt  his  Theory  of 
the  Heavens,  without  any  regard  to  them. 
£ven  tho&  aftronomers,  whom  a  ferious  atten- 
tion had  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  cor- 
regions,  were  ftill  fo  enamoured  with  the 
circular  orbits  and  equal  motions,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  compound  his  iyftem  with 
thofe  ancient,  but  natural  prejudices.  Urns, 
Ward  endeavoured  to  fliow  that,  though  the 
Hanets  moved  in  cWptical  orbits,  Which  had 
the  Sun  in  one  of  their  foci,  and  though  thdc 
velocities  in  the  elliptical  line  were  continually 
varying,  yet,  if  a  ray  was  fuppo&d  to  be  ex- 
tended from  the  center  of  any  one  of  them  ta 
the  other  focus,  and  to  be  carried  al(H)g  by  the 
period- 
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pniodiciQ  motion  of  the  Hanet,  it  would  s  k  c  T. 
make  equal  angles  in  equal  times,  and  confe-       "^' 
quently  cut  off  equal  portions  of  the  circle  of 
which  that  other  focus  was  the  center.    To 
one,  therefore,  placed  in  IJiat  focus,  the  motion 
of  the  Planet  would  appear  to  be  perfectly 
circular  and  perfe&ly  equable,  in  the  iame 
maimer  as  in  the  Equalizing  Circles  of  Ptole- 
my and  Hipparchus.    Thus  Bouillaud,  who 
-cWured  this  faypothelis  of  Ward,  invented 
another  of  the  fame  kind,  infinitely  more 
whimfical  and  capricious.    The  Planets,  ac- 
cording to  that  aftronomer,  always  revolve  in 
circles^  for  that  being  the  moil  perfect  figure, 
it  is  impoffible  they  fliould  revolve  in  any 
other.    No  one  of  them,  however,  continues 
*    to  move  in  any  one  circle,  but  is  perpetually 
pairing  from  one  to  another,  throu^  an  infi- 
nite number  of  circles,  in  the  courfe  of  each 
revolution  i  for  an  ellipfe,  £aid  he,  ia  an  oblique 
fe^lion  of  a  cone,  and  in  a  cone,  betwixt  the 
two  vortices  of  the  ellipfe  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  circles,  out  of  the  infinitely  finall 
portions  of  which  the  elliptical  line  is  com- 
pounded.      The  Planet,   therefoi^,   which 
moves  in  this  line,  is,  in  every  point  of  it, 
movii^  in  an  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  a  cer- 
tain ciTcle.    The  motion  of  each  Planet,  too, 
according  to  him,  was  neceOTarily,  for  the  ^me 
reafon,  perfectly  equable.   An  equable  motion 
being  the  moft  perfect  of  all  motiwis.    It  was 
not. 
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a  E  o  T.  not,  hoTever,  in  the  dlqitical  line,  Aftt  it  mt 
.  ^-  equable,  but  in  any  one  c£  the  drdes  that 
were  parallel  to  the  bale  of  that  cone,  hf 
whofe  feftion  this  elliptical  Une  had  beeo 
foTOied :  ibr,  if  a  ray  was  extended  from  tlw 
Hanet  to  any  one  <ji  tfaofe  circles,  and  carried 
along  by  its  periodical  motion^  it  would  cut 
off  equal  portionsof  that  drcle  in  e(]ud  times; 
Another  moft  fimtaftical  equalizing  drde,  6»f* 
ported  by  no  otberfoundationb^dss  theirivtv 
lous  conne^on  betwixt  a  cone  md  an  dlipfe, 
and  recommended  by  nothing  but  the  naturri 
paffion  for  circular  orbits  and  equable  motiaais. 
It  may  be  r^azded  as  the  laft  effi>rt  q£  this 
palficm,  and  may  ferve  to  ifaow  tibe  fiir^  of 
that  principle  which  could  thus  oblige  this 
accurate  ob&rver,  and  great  improver  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Heav«js,  to  adopt  ib  ftraage 
on  hypothecs.  Such  was  the  difficulty  and 
bditiddqn  witb  which  the  foUowem  of  C(^»er> 
nicus  adopted  the  corred:ions  of  K^er. 

The  nile,  indeed,  which  Kepla  albertaiaed 
£nr  det^miuing  the  gradual  acceleration  or 
retardation  in  the  movement  of  the  Pianeta^ 
was  intricate,  and  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended} it  could  there&re  but  litUe  fitdlitate 
the  progrds  of  the  imagination  in  traci^  tho£e 
revolutioiu  wluch  were  fij(^o&d  to  be  con- 
ducted by  it.  Accordii^  to  that  aftnmwaert  . 
if  a  ftraight  line  was  dcawit  fnm  tfae  eester 
«f  each  tUast  to  the  Sun,  and  cacried  aloQg 

by 
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by  Ihe  periodical  motion  of  the  Hanetr  it  s  E  c  T* 
would  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  f^- 
tbot^  the  Planet  did  not  pais  over  equal 
Quces}  and  the  lame  rule  he  found,  took 
place  nearly  with  regard  to  the  Mocm.  The 
ima^nation,  when  acquainted  with  the  law 
by  which  any  motion  is  accelerated  or  retard- 
ed, can  follow  and  attend  to  it  m<Kre  eafily^ 
than  when  at  a  lofs,  and,  as  it  were,  wandering 
,  in  tmcertainty  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  regulates  its  varieties ;  the  difcovery  (^ 
this  analogy  therefore,  no  doubt,  rendered  the 
fyftem  of  Kepler  more  agreeable  to  the  natural 
tafte  (^mankind:  it  was,  however,  an  analogy 
too  difficult  to  be  followed,  <x  comprehended, 
to  render  it  completely  fo. 

K^ler,  befides  this,  introduced  another 
Bew  analogy  into  the  fyilem,  and  firft  dilco- 
verad,  that  there  was  one  uniform  relation. 
ebferved  betwixt  the  diftances  of  the  Planets 
fiom  tiie  Stui,  and  the  times  employed  in  their 
periodical  motions.  He  found,  that  their 
periodical  times  were  greater  than  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diilances,  and  lefi  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  iquares  of  thofe  diftances ;  but, 
that  they  were  nearly  as  the  mean  propor- 
tiontfs  betwixt  their  diltuices  and  the  fquares 
of  ^eir  diftances ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
iquares  of  their  periodical  times  were  nearly 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances ;  an  analogy, 
which,  though,  like  all  others,  it  no  doubt 
rendered 
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SECT,  rendered  the  fyflem  fomewhat  more  diftinA' 

,    .^'      and  comprehenfible,  was,  howeveF,  as  well  as 

the  former,  of  too  intricate  a  nature  to  facih*. 

tate  very  much  the  effort  of  the  imagination 

in  conceiving  it. 

The  truth  of  both  thcfe  analogies,  intricate 
as  th^  were,  was  at  lafl  fully  eftablilhed  by 
the  obfervations  of  Caflini.  That  aitronoraer 
firft  difcovered,  that  the  fecondaiy  Planets 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolved  round  their 
primary  ones,  according  to  the  fame  laws 
which  Kepler  had  obferyed  in  the  revolulaons 
of  the  primary  ones  round  the  Sun,  and  that 
of  the  Moon  round  the  earth ;  that  each  of 
them  defcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times, 
and  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times 
were  as  the  cubes  of  their  diiiances.  When 
thefe  two  laft  abftrufe  analogies,  which,  when 
Kepler  at  firft  obferved  them,  were  but  little 
regarded,  had  been  thus  found  to  take  place 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  Four  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Five  of  Saturn, 
they  were  now  tliought  not  only  to  confism 
the  doctrine  of  Kepler,  hut  to  add  a  new 
probability  to  the  Copemican  hypothefis. 
The  obfervations  of  Caffini  feem  to  eftabliih 
it  as  a  law  of  the  fyftem,  that,  when  one  body 
revolved  round  another,  it  defcribed  equal 
areas  in  equal  times ;  and  that,  when  feverai 
revolved  round  the  fame  body,  the  fquares  of 
their  periodic  times  were  aa  the  cubes  of  their 
a  diftances. 
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iSAances.    If  the  Earth  and  the  live  I^ets  sect. 
vere  fuppofed  bo  revolve  round  the  Sun,  thefe     ^- 
laws,  it  was  faid,  would  take  place  univerlally. 
But  if,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Pive  Planets  were  fup. 
po(ed  to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  the  periodi- 
cal motions  of  die  Sun  and  Moon  would,  in- 
deed, obferve  the  iirft  of  thefe  laws,  would 
«aeh  of  them  defcribe  equal  areas  in  eqiial 
times;  but  they  would  not  obferve  the  fec<aidy 
the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  would  not 
be  as  the  cubes  of  their  dillances :  and  the  re* 
volutions  of  the  Five  Phmetswould  obferv^ 
neiUier  the  one  law  nor  the  other.    Or  if, 
accordii^;  to  the  ^llem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  th« 
live  Planets  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round 
the  Sun,  while  the  Sun  and  Moon  revolved 
round  the  Earth,  the  revolutions  of  the  Five 
Hanets  round  the  Sun,  would,  indeed,  obferve 
both  thefe  laws;  but  thofe  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  round  the  Earth  would  obferve  only 
the  firft  of  tbem.    The  analogy  of  nature, 
therefore,   could  be    preferved  completely, 
according  to  no  other  fyflem  but  that  of 
Copernicus,  which,  upon  that  account,  muft 
be  the  true  one.    This  argument  is  r^arded 
by  Vtdtaire,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Polignac,  as  an 
irrefragable  demonftration ;  even  M^LauriOy 
who  was  more  capable  of  judging;    nay, 
Newton  faimfelf,  feems  to  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth  p£ 
vol..  r,  H  that 
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SECT,  that  hypothefis.     Yet,  an  analogy  of  this 
.    ^'      kind,  it  would  feem,  far  from  a  demonftra- 
tioD,  could  a£K)rd»  at  moft,  but  the  fliadow 
of  a  probability. 

It  is  true,  that  though  Caffini  fuppofed  the 
Planets  to  revolve  in  an  oblong  curve,  it  was 
in  a  curve  fomewhat  different  from  that  of 
Kepler.  In  the  ellipfe  the  fum  of  the  two 
lines j  which  are  drawn  from,  any  one  point 
in  the  circumference  to  the  two  fdci,  is  always 
equal  to  that  of  thofe  which  are. drawn  from 
any  other  point  in  the  circumference  to  the 
lame  foci.  In  the  curve  of  CaiGni,  it  is  not 
the  fum  of  the  lines,  but  the  rectangles  which 
are  contained  under  the  lines,  that  are  always 
equal.  As  this,  however,  was  a  proportion 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended  than  the 
other,  the  curve  ^f  Caffini  has  never  had  the 
vogue. 

Nothing  now  embarraffed  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus,  but  the  difficulty  which  the. 
imagination  felt  in  conceiving  bodies  fo  im- 
menfely  ponderous  as  the  Earth,  and  the 
other  Planets,  revolving  round  the  Sun  with, 
fuch  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Copernicus  pretended,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  tliis  circular  motion 
might  be  as  natural  to  the  Planets,  as  it  is  to 
a  Hone  to  fall  to  ike  ground.  The  imagina- 
tion had  been,  accullomed  to  conceive  fiiph 
objects. as  tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion., 
.  .  This 
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%us  habitual  idea  of  their  natural  inertnefs  sect. 
■was  incompatible  with  that  of  their  natural  tv. 
motion.  It  was  in  vain  that  Kepler^  in  order 
to  afliil  the  fancy  in  connecting  together  this 
natural  inertnels  with  their  aftonifliing  velo^ 
cities^  talked  of  fome  vital  and  immaterial 
virtue^  which  was  ihed  by  the  Sun  into  the 
furrounding  fpaces,  which  was  whirled  about 
with  his  revolution  round  his  own  axis,  and 
which,  taking  hold  of  the  Planets,  forced 
them,  in  fpite  of  their  ponderoulhefs  and 
ftrong  propenfity  to  reft,  thus  to  whirl  about 
the  center  of  the  fyftem.  The  imagination 
had  no  hold  of  this  immaterial  virtue,  and 
and  could  form  no  determinate  idea  of  what 
it  ctmlilled  in.  The  im^narion,  indeed* 
felt  a  gap,  or  interval,  betwixt  the  conftant 
motion  and  the  fuppofed  inertne&  of  the 
Planets,  and  had  in  this,  as  in  sAl  other  cafes, 
fome  general  idea  or  apprehen^on  that  there 
muft  be  a  conne^ing  chain  ot  intermediate 
objedls  to  link  together  thefe  difcordant 
qualities.  -Wherein  this  connecting  '  chain 
ccmfifted,  it  was,  indeed,  at  a  lofs  to  con* 
ceive ;  nor  did  the  doctrine  of  Kepler  lend  it 
any  affillance  in  this  refpedl.  That  doctrine, 
like  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  philofophy  in  fafhioQ 
during  his  time,  bdlowed  a  name  upon  this 
invifible  chain,  called  it  an  immateri^  virtue* 
but  afibrded  no  detenuioate  idea  of  what  was 
its  nature. 

H  3  Del 
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SECT.  Des  Cartes  was  the  firfl  who  attempted  to 
^r^'__j  aTcertain,  precifely,  wherein  this  invifibls 
chain  conlifteda  aDd  to  afford  the  imagiiia^ 
tion  a  train  of  intermoliate  events,  which, 
fucceeding  each  other  in  an  order  that  was  , 
of  all  others  the  moll  familiar  to  it,  fhould 
unite  thofe  incoherent  qualities,  the  rapid 
motion,  and  the  natural  inertnels  of  the 
Planets.  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
plained wherein  conJifted  the  real  inertnels 
of  matter ;  that  it  was  not  in  an  averlion  to 
motion,  or  in  a  propenfity  to  reft,  but  in  a 
power  of  continuing  indifierently  either  at 
reft  or  in  motion,  and  of  refilling,  with 
a  certain  force,  whatever  endeavoured  to 
change  its  ftate  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
According  to  that  ingenious  and  &uciful 
philofopher,  the  whole  of  infinite  fpace  was 
foil  of  matter,  for  with  him  matter  and  ex- 
tenfion  were  the  fame,  and  confequently 
there  could  be  no  void.  This  immenfity  of 
matter,  he  fuppofed,  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  very  fmall  cubes ;  all  of 
which,  being  whirled  about  upon  their  own 
centers,  necefiTarily  gave  occafion  to  the  pro-, 
dudlion  of  two  difterent  elements.  The  firft 
coniifted  of  thofe  angular  parts,  which,  having 
been  neceflarily  rubbed  off,  and  grinded  yet 
fmaller  by  their  mutual  fri3ion,  conllituted 
the  moft  iubtle  and  moveable  part  of  matter. 
The  fecond  conMed  of  thofe  little  globules 
that 
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tbat  were  formed  by  the  rubbing  off  of  the  firll.  sect. 
Tlie  interftices  betwixt  thefe  globules  of  the  ^* 
fecond  dement  was  filled  up  by  the  particles 
of  the  firft.  But  in  the  infinite  collifions, 
which  mufl;  occur  in  an  infinite  fpace  filled 
with  matter,  and  all  in  motion,  it  mud  ne< 
ceflarily  happen^  that  many  of  the  globules  of 
the  fecond  element  fhould  be  broken  and 
grinded  down  into  the  firft.  The  quantity  of 
the  firft  element  having  thns  been  encreafed 
beyond  what  was  fufficient  to  fill  up  the 
interftices  of  the  fecond,  it  muft»  in  many 
places,  have  been  heaped  up  together,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  fecond  along  with  it. 
Such,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  was  the 
original  divifion  of  matter.  Upon  this  in* 
finitude  of  matter  thus  divided,  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion  was  originally  imprefled 
by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  were  fo  adjufted  as  always  to  preferve 
the  lame  quantity  in  it,  without  increafe,  and 
without  diminution.  Whatever  motion  was 
loft  by  one  part  of  matter,  was  communicated 
to  fome  other;  and  whatever  was  acquired  by 
one  part  of  matter,  was  derived  from  fome 
other;  and  tbug,  through  an  eternal  revo* 
lution,  from  reft  to  motion,  and  from  motion 
to  reft,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  univerfe,  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  whole  was  always 
^efiune. 

M  3  But, 
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.?  E  c  T.  But,  as  there  was  no  void,  no  one  part  of 
TV-  matter  could  be  moved  without  thniftin'g 
fome  other  out  of  its  place,  nor  that  without 
thrufting  fome  other,  and  fo  on.  To  avoid, 
therefore,  an  infinite  progrefs,  he  fuppofed, 
that  the  matter  which  any  body  puffaed  before 
it,  rolled  immediately  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  that  matter  which  flowed  in 
behind  it ;  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  fwimming 
of  a  fifti,  that  the  water  which  it  puflies  before 
it,  immediately  rolls  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  flows  in  behind  it,  and 
thus  forms  a  fmall  circle  or  vortex  round  the 
body  of  the  fifli.  It  was,  in  the  iame  manner, 
that  the  motion  originally  imprefled  by  the 
.Creator  upon  the  infinitude  of  matter,  necef- 
jarily  produced  in  it  an  infinity  of  greater 
and  fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  llreams  i  and 
the  law  of  motion  being  fo  adjulted  as  always 
to  preferve  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  univerfe,  thofe  vortices  either  continued 
for  ever,  oif  by  their  difr<dution  gave  birth  to 
others  of  the  &me  kind.  There  was,  thus,  at 
all  times,  an  infinite  number  of  greater  and 
fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  ilreams,  revolving 
in  the  univerfe. 

But,  whatever  moves  in  a  circle,  is  con- 

ftantly  endeavouring  to  Ay  off  from  the  center 

of     8  revolution.    For  the  natural  motion  of 

fdl  foodies  is  in  a  Itraight  line.    All  the  p«w 

ticle^ 
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Kdes  of  matter;  therefore,  in  each  of  thofe  sect. 
greater  vortices,  were  continually  preffing  ^-^^ 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  with 
more  or  lefs  force,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  bulk  and  folidity.  The  larger 
and  more  folid  globules  of  the  fecond  element 
forced  themfelves  upwards  to  the  circum- 
ference, while  the  Imaller,  more  yielding, 
and  more  a6live  particles  of  the  firfl,  which 
could  flow,  even  through  the  interftices  of 
the  fecond,  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
eenter.  They  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
center,  notwithllanding  their  natural  ten- 
dency was  upwards  to  the  circumference  j 
&r  the  fame  reafon  that  a  piece  of  wood, 
when  plunged  in  water,  is  forced  upwards 
to  the  furface,  notwithllanding  its  natural 
teadency  is  downwards  to  the  bottom ;  be- 
caufe  its  tendency  downwards  is  lefs  ftrong 
thao  that  of  tlie  particles  of  water,  which, 
lierefore,  if  one  may  lay  fo,  prefs  in  before 
it,  and  thus  force  it  upwards.  But  there 
being  a  greater  quantity  of  the  firll  element 
tlian  what  was  neceffary  to  fill  up  the  inter, 
ftices  of  the  fecond,  it  was  neceflarily  accu- 
mulated in  the  center  of  each  of  thefe  great 
circular  flreams,  and  formed  there  the  fiery 
and  active  fubllance  of  the  Sun.  for,  ac. 
cordit^  to  that  philofopher,  the  Solar  Syftems 
vere  infinite  in  number,  each  Fixed  Star 
Iwiog  the  center  of  one  ;  and  he  is  among  tho 
M  4  firft 
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SECT  ^^  of  the  moderns,  who  thus  took  svny  iJie 

IV.    '  boundaries  of  the  Univerfe ;  even  Copernicus 

*— v^  and  Kepler,  themfelves,  having  confined  it 

within,  what  they  fuppofed,  the  vault  of  the 

Firmament. 

The  center  of  each  vortex  being  thus  occu- 
pied by  the  moll  a£live  and  moveable  parts 
of  matter,  there  was  neceflarily  among  them, 
3  more  violent  agitalion  than  in  any  other,  part 
of  the  vortex,  and  this  violent  agitation  of 
the  center  cherifhed  and  fupported  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole.  But,  among  the  particles 
of  the  firil  element,  which  fill  up  the  inter- 
ilices  of  tbe  iecond,  there  are  many,  which, 
£:om  the  preflure  of  the  globules  on  all  fides 
of  them,  neceflarily  receive  an  angular  form, 
and  tlius  coniUtiite  a  third  element  of  particles 
lels  fit  for  motion  than  thofe  of  the  otiier  two. 
As  the  particles,  however,  of  this  third  ele- 
ment were  formed  in  the  interllices  of  the 
fecond,  they  are  nece&rily  fraaller  than  thofe 
ofthefecond,  and  are,  therefore,  along  with 
thofe  of  the  firft,  urged  down  towards  the 
center,  where,  when  a  numlfer  of  them  hap* 
pen  to  take  hold  of  one  another,  they  form 
fucb  fpots  upon  the  furface  of  the  accumulated 
particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  are  oflen  di£ 
covered  by  telefcopes  upon  the  face  of  that 
Sun,  which  enlightens  and  animates  our  par- 
ticul^  fyftem.  Thofe  fpots  are  often  broken 
and  difpelled,  by  the  violent  agitatiop  of  ths 
particles 
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particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  has  hitherto  3  e  c  T. 
{lappily  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  have  ^- 
fucceffively  been  fonned  upon  the  face  of  our  ^  ' 
Sun.  Sometimes,  however,  they  encnift  the 
vhole  furface  of  that  fire  which  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  center ;  and  the  communication 
betwixt  the  moft  aftive  and  the  moft  inert 
parts  of  the  vortex  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion  immediately  begins 
to  languifh,  and  can  no  longer  defend  it 
from  being  fwatlowed  up  and  carried  away 
by  the  fuperior  violence  of  fome  other  like 
circular  ftream ;  and  in  this  manner,  what  . 
was  once  a  Sun,  becomes  a  Planet  Thus, 
the  time  was,  according  to  this  fyftem,  when 
the  Moon  was  a  body  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  Sun,  the  fiery  center  of  a  circular  fiream 
of  ether,  which  flowed  continu^ly  round  her; 
but  her  face'  having  been  crufted  over  by  a 
congeries  of  angular  particles,  the  motion  of 
this  circular  ftream  began  to  languilh,  and 
could  no  longer  defend  itfelf  from  being  ab- 
forbed  by  the  more  violent  vortex  of  the 
£arth,  which  was  then,  too,  a  Sun,  and 
which  chanced  to  be  placed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Moon,  therefore,  became  a 
^net,  and  revolved  round  the  Earth.  In 
procefs  of  time,  the  feme  fortune,  which  had 
thus  befallen  the  Moon,  befell  alfo  the  Earth ; 
ite  face  was  encrufted  by  a  grofs  and  ina6live 
jubllfmce;  tjiejnotioq  of  its  vortex  began  to 
languid, 
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SECT.  I^guilh,  and  it  was  abforbed  by  the  greater 
yj^\_f  vortex  of  the  Sun :  but  though  the  vortex  of 
the  Earth  had  thus  become  languid,  it  ftilt 
had  force  enough  to  occaGon  both  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  Earth,  and  the  monthly 
motion  of  the  Moon.  For  a  fmall  circular 
ftream  may  eafily  be  conceived  as  flowing 
round  the  body  of  the  Earth,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  carried  along  by  that  great 
ocean  of  ether  which  is  continually  revolving 
round  the  Sun ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  a 
great  whirlpool  of  water,  one  may  often  fee 
feveral  fmall  whirlpools,  which  revolve  round 
centers  of  their  own,  and  at  the  fame  time 
are  carried  round  the  center  of  the  great  one. 
Such  was  the  caufe  of  the  original  ibrmation 
and  confequent  motions  of  the  Planetary 
Syftem.  When  a  folid  body  is  turned  round 
its  center,  ttiofe  parts  of  it,  which  are  neareft, 
'  and  thofe  which  are  remoteft  &om  the  center, 
complete  their  revolutions  in  one  and  the 
i^ne  time.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
revolutions  of  a  fluid :  the  parts  of  it  which 
are  nearelt  the  center  complete  their  revolu- 
tions in  a  fliorter  time,  than  thofe  which  are 
remoter.  The  Planets,  therefore,  all  floating, 
in  that  immenfe  tide  of  ether  which  is  con- 
tinually fetting  in  from  weft  to  eaft  round 
the  body  of  the  Sun,  complete  their  revo- 
lutions in  a  longer  or  a  fliorter  time,  according 
tp  tl^eir  neam^fs  pr  di^tuice  from  him.    Ili^re 
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was,  however,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  no  5  E  c  T. 
very  exaft  proportion  obferved  betwixt  the  ^_J^'_,j 
times  of  their  revolutions  and  their  diftances 
from  the  center.  For  that  nicie  analogy^ 
which  K^ler  had  difcovered  betwixt  them, 
having  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  obferva-. 
tions  of  Caflini,  was,  as  I  before  took  notice, 
entirely  diiregarded  by  Des  Cartes.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  too,  their  orbits  might  not  be 
perfectly  circular,  but  be  longer  the  one  way 
than  the  other,  and  thus  approach  to  an 
Ellipfe.  Nor  yet  was  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  defgribed  this  figure  with  geometrical 
accuracy,  or  even  that  Uiey  defcribed  always 
predfely  the  fame  figure.  It  rarely  happens, 
that  nature  can  be  mathematically  exa£i  nith 
regard  to  the  figure  of  the  objects  Ihe  pro- 
duces,  upon  account  of  the  infinite  combina* 
tions  of  impulfes,  which  muft  confpire  to  the 
production  of  each  of  her  effects.  No  two 
Planets,  no  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind, 
have  exactly  the  fame  figure,  nor  is  that  of 
any  one  of  them  perfectly  regular.  It  was 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  allronomers  laboured 
to  find  that  perfeCl  conilancy  and  regularity 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  parts  of  nature. 
Thefe  motions,  like  all  others,  muit  either 
Janguifli  or  be  accelerated,  according  as  the 
paufe  which  produces  them,  the  revolutioD 
gf^  vortex  of  th^  Sun,  eiUier  langniOiea^ 

95 
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SECT,  oris  accelerated;  and  there  are  innumerable 
,  ^'.  events  which  may  occafioa  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thofe  changes. 

It  was  thus,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to 
render  familiar  to  the  imagination,  the  greateft 
difficulty  in  the  Copemican  fyftem,  the  rapid 
motioQ  of  the  enormous  bodies  of  the  Planets. 
When  the  fancy  had  thus  been  taught  to  con- 
ceive them  as  floating  in  an  immenfe  ocean  of 
iej^er,  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  its  ufual  habits 
to  conceive,  that  they  fliould  follow  the  flream 
of  this  ocean,  how  rapid  foever.  This  was  an 
order  of  fucceflion  to  which  it  had  been  long 
accuflomed,  and  with  which  it  was,  therefore, 
quite  familiar.  Tliis  account,  too,  of  the 
motions  of  the  Heavens,  was  connected  with 
a  vail,  an  immenfe  lyftem,  which  joined  toge- 
ther a  greater  number  of  the  mo(l  difcordant 
pheenomena  of  nature,  than  had  been  united 
by  any  other  hypothefis ;  a  fyilem  in  which 
the  principles  of  connection,  though  perhaps 
equally  imaginary,  were,  however,  more  diC- 
1in£t  and  determinate,  than  any  that  had  been 
known  before ;'  and  which  attempted  to  trace 
to  the  imagination,  not  only  the  order  of 
fucceffion  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
moved,  but  that  by  which  they,  and  almoft 
all  other  natural  objects,  had  originally  been 
produced.— The  Cartefian  philofophy  begins 
now  to  be  ^moll  univerfally  rejected,  while 
t^e  Copernican  fyftem  continues  to  be  uni- 
verlaUy 
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vei&lly  received.     Yet  it  is  not  eaiy  to  imft-  s  B  c  T. 
gijie,  how  much  probabiliiy  and  coherence      ^-    , 
this  admired  iyftem  was  long  fnppofed  to 
derive  from  that  exploded  hypothefis.      Till 
Des  Cartes  had  pubCihed  his  principles,  the 
di^ointed  and  incoherent  fyilem  of  l^cho 
Bntbe,  though  it  was  embraced  heartily  and 
completely  fay  fcarce  any  body,  was  yet  coiu 
flwtly  talked  of  by  all  the  learned,  as,  in 
point  of  probability,  upon  a  level  with  that  of 
Copernicus.    They  took  notice,  indeed,  of  its 
inferiority  with  regard  to  coherence  and  con* 
neSion,  exprefling  hopes,  however,  that  the& 
defeats  might  be  remedied  fay  fome  future  im- 
provements.   But  when  the  world  beheld  that 
complete,  and    almoft    perfeS;   coherence* 
vhicb  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  beilowed 
upon  the  lyftem  of  Copernicus,  the  imagina- 
ti(His  of  mankind  could  no  longer  refufe  them- 
felves  the  pleafure  of  going  alon^  with  to 
haraipnious  an  account  of  things.  The  fyftem 
of  Tycbo  Brahe  was  every  day  lefs  and  left 
talked  of,  till  at  lall  it  was  forgotten  alto» 
gether. 

The  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  however,  though 
,it  connected  together  the  real  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus,  more  happily  than  had  been  done 
before,  did  fo  only  when  they  were  confidered 
in  the  gro& ;  but  did  not  apply  to  tliem, 
when  they  were  regarded  in  the  detail.  Dea 
Cartes, 
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SECT.  CarteSt  as  was  £ud  before,  had  never  himfetf'  . 
T.  obferved  the  Heavens  with  any  particular 
'  application.  Though  he  was  not  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  any  of  the  obfervations  which 
had  been  made  before  his  time,  he  feems  to 
have  paid  them  no  great  degree  of  attention; 
which,  probably,  proceeded  from  his  own  in- 
experience in  the  {lady  of  Allronomy.  So 
&r,  therefore,  from  accommodating  his  fyftem 
to  all  the  minute  irregularities,  which  Kepler 
had  afcertained  in  the  movements  of  the 
Planets ;  or  from  fliewing,  particularly,  how 
thefe  irregularities,  and  no  other,  fliould  arife 
from  it,  he  contented  himfelf  with  obferving^ 
that  perfect  uniformity  could  not  be  expefted 
in  their  motions,  from  the  nature  of  the  caufes 
which  produced  them ;  that  certain  irregu- 
larities might  take  place  in  them,  for  a  great 
number  of  fucceifive  revolutions,  and  after- 
wards give  way  to  others  of  a  diSTerent  kind  : 
a  remark  which,  happily,  relieved  him  from 
the  neceflity  of  applying  his  fyftem  to  the 
obfervations  of  Kepler,  and  the  other  Aftra»> 
nomers. 

But  when  the  obfervations  of  CaOini  had 
eftabiifhed  the  authority  of  thofe  laws,  which 
Kepler  had  firft  difcovered  in  the  fyftem,  the 
philofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  which  could  afford 
no  reafon  why  fuch  particular  laws  Ihould  be 
obferved,  might  continue  to  {(mufe  the  learned 
in  other  fciences,  but  could  no  longer  latisfy 
thofe 
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tliofe  that  were  fldUed  in  Aftronomy.  Sir  g  e  c  t. 
ITaic  Newton  firft  attempted  to  give  a  phyfical  ^-  , 
account  of  the  motions  of  the  Planets,  which  ' 
lliouid  acconunodate  itfelf  to  all  the  conflant 
irr^ularities  wliich  aflronomers  bad  ever  6b- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  The  phyJical  con- 
nedion,  by  which  Des  Cartes  had  endea- 
Toured  to  bind  together  the  movements  of  the 
Planets,  was  the  laws  of  impulfe  ;  of  all  the 
orders  of  fucceffion,  thofe  which  are  moft 
Jamiliar  to  the  imagination  ;  as  they  all  flow 
from  the  inertnefs  of  matter.  After  this 
quality,  there  is  no  other,  with  which  we  are; 
fo  well  acquainted,  as  that  of  gravity.  We 
Dever  a£t  upon  matter,  but  we  have  occafion 
to  obferve  it.  Tlie  fuperior  genius  and  iaga- 
city  of  Sir  I&ac  Newton,  therefore,  made  the 
molt  happy,  and,  we  may  now  fay,  tlie  greateft 
and  moft  admirable  improvement  that  was 
ever  made  in  philofophy,  when  he  difcovered, 
that  he  could  join  together  the  movements  of 
the  Planets  by  fo  familiar  a  principle  of  con- 
ne^on,  which  completely  removed  all  the 
diiBculties  the  imagination  had  hitherto  felt  in 
attending  to  them.  He  demonftrated,  that, 
if  the  Planets  were  fuppofed  to  gravitate  to- 
Tards  the  Sun,  and  to  one  another,  and  at 
the  ferae  time  to  have  had  a  projefting  force 
originally  impreifed  upon  tliem,  the  primary 
ones  might  jjl  defcnbe  ellipfes  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  which  that  great  luminary  was  placed ; 
and 
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SECT,  and  the  i!econdary  ones  might  defcribefigum 
tv.      of  the  fiime  kind  round  their  refpeftive  pri- 
maries, without  being  difturbed  by  the  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  centers  of  their  revolu- 
tions.   That  if  the  force,  which  retained  each 
of  them  in  their  orbits,  was  Uke  that  of  gravity, 
and  direfiled  towards  the  Sun,  they  would, 
each  of  them,  defcrihe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.     That  if  this  attractive  power  of  the 
Sun,  like  all  other  qualities  which  are  difiufed 
in  rays  from  a  center,  diminiflied  in  the  iame 
proportion  as  the  fquares  of  the  diHances  in- 
creaTed,  their  motions  would  be  fwiiteft  when 
nearefl  the  Sun,  and  flowefl  when  farthefl  off 
from  him,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which,  by 
obfervation,  they  are  difcovered  to  be ;  and 
that  upon  the  fame  fuppoiition,  of  this  gradual 
diminution  of  their  refpe^ve  gravities,  their 
periodic  times  would  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  their  dillances,  which  Kepler  and  Caffini 
had  eftablifhed  betwixt  them.      Having  thus 
fhown,  that  gravity  might  be  the  connecting 
principle  which  joined  together  the  movements 
of  the  Flanets,  he  endeavoured  next  to  prove 
that  it  really  was  fo.      Experience  fliews  us, 
what  is  the  power  of  gravity  near  the  fur&ce  of 
the  Earth.    That  it  is  fuch  as  to  make  a  body 
fall,  in  the  firll  fecond  of  its  defcent,  through 
about  fifteen   Parifian  feet.     The  Moon  is 
about  fixty  femidiameters  of  the  Earth  diftant 
fi-on^  }ts  furface.    If  gmvity,  therefore,  was 
a  fuppofed 
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-fiippofed  to  ditniniih,  as  the  fquares  of  thg  sect, 
difUnce  increafe,  a  body,  at  the  Moon,  would  J^'  . 
fitU  towards  the  Earth  in  a  minute ;  that  is,  in 
fixty  feconds,  through  the  lame  fpace,  which 
it  falls  near  its  furface  jn  one  fecond.  But 
the  arch  which  the  Moon  defcribes  in  a 
minute,  falls,  hy  obfervation,  about  fifteen 
Parifian  feet  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
b^inning  of  it.  .  So  far,  therefore,  the  Moon 
may  be  conceived  as  conftantly  falling  towards 
the  Earth. 

The  fyftem  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  corre* 
intended  to  many  other  irregularities  which 
Aftronomers  had  obferved  in  the  Heavens. 
Jt  affigned  a  reafon,  why  the  centers  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  Planets  were  not  precifely 
in  the  center  of  the  Sun,  but  in  liie  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Planets.  From  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
Planets,  if  gave  a  reafon  for  fome  other  irre- 
gularities in  their  motions  ;  irregularities* 
which  are  quite  fenfihle  in  thofe  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  when  thofe  Planets  are  nearly  ia 
conjunction  with  one  einother.  But  of  all  the 
insularities  in  the  Heavens,  thofe  of  the 
Moon  had  hitherto  given  the  greatefl  per- 
plexity tO:  Aftronomers ;  and  the  fyllem  of 
Sir  X&ac  Newton  correfponded,  if  poflEble, 
yet  more  accurately  with  them  than  with  any 
of  the  other  Planets.  The.  Moon,  when 
cither  in  conjan6li<Mi,  or  in  oppofition  to  the 

■WW-  V.  N  Sun, 
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tscT.  Sun,  tppeixB  furthefl  from  the  Earth,  and 
nr.      nearefl  to  it  when  in  her  quarters.    Accord* 

^-"^^^  jng  to  the  fyftem  of  that  philofpher,  when  fh< 
is  in  conjun^HoD  with  the  Sun,  fhe  is  nearw 
the  Sun  than  the  Earth  is  ;  confequently, 
more  attra3;ed  to  him,  and,  therefore,  more 
ftparated  from  the  Earth.  On  the  contrary, 
iriien  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  Ihe  is  further 
from  the  Sun  than  the  Earth.  The  Earth, 
therefore,  is  more  attraAed  to  the  Sun ;  and 
Confequently,  in  this  cafe,  too,  further  fepa* 
rated  from  the  Moon.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Moon  is  in  her  quarters,  the  Earthand 
the  Moon,  being  both  at  equal  difiance  from 
the  Sun,  are  equally  attraA«d  to  him.  Thay 
would  not,  upon  this  account  alone,  therefbra, 
be  brought  nearer  to  one  another.  As  it  it 
not  in  parallel  lines,  however,  that  they  ar* 
attradtSd  towards  the  Sun,  but  in  lines,  which 
meet  in  his  center,  they  are,  thereby,  flill 
-  further  approached  to  one  another.  Sir  !&•« 
Newton  computed  the  difference  of  the  forcei^ 
with  which  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  ou^t,  in 
all  thofe  diferent  iituations,  according  to  his 
theory,  to  be  impelled  towards  one  anotbo' } 
and  found,  that  the  different  degrees  of  their 
i^tproaches,  as  they  had  been  obferred  by 
Aflronomers,  correfponded  exaAly  to  hi* 
c<»nputation8.  As  die  attraftion  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  conjun&ions  and  oppofitions,  dhninifhot 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towardi  the  Earth, 
and. 
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axidt  confequently,  makes  her  neceffarily  ex-  sect. 
tend  her  orbit,  and,  therefore,  require  a  longer  ^  ^\  ^ 
periodical  time  to  iiniih  it.  But,  when  the 
Moon  and  the  Earth  are  in  that  part  of  the 
orbit  idbich  is  neareft  the  Sun,  this  attrad;ion 
of  the  Sun  will  be  the  greateft  J  confequently, 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Garth  will 
there  be  moft  diminilhed ;  her  orbit  be  moft 
exteoded ;  and  her  periodic  time  be,  there- 
fore, the  longdl.  This  is,  alfo,  agreeable  to 
experience,  Mid  in  the  very  lame  proportion, 
in  which,  by  computation,  from  thefe  princi- 
ples, it  might  be  expected. 

The  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  not  precifely  ia 
the  fame  Plane  with  that  of  the  Earth  j  but 
makes  a  very  fmall  angle  with  it.  The  points 
of  interfefilion  of  thofe  two  Planes,  are  called, 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  ,  Thefe  Nodes  of  the 
Moon  are  in  continual  motion,  and  in  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  revolve  backwards,  from 
eaft  to  well,  through  all  the  different  points  of 
the  Ecliptic.  For  the  Moon,  after  having 
finifhed  her  periodical  revolution,  generally 
interfefts  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  fomewhat 
behind  the  point  where  fhe  had  interfefiled  it 
before.  But,  though  the  motion  of  the  Nodes 
is  thus  generally  retrograde,  it  is  not  always 
fo,  but  is  fometimes  dire^,  and  fometimes 
they  appear  even  ftationary  ;  the  Moon  gene- 
rally interfefts  -the  Plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
behind  the  point  where  {he  had  interfedled  it 
VOL.  V.  •  w  ->  in 
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s  E  c  T.  in  her  former  revolution ;  but  flie  ibmetimes 
^  ^^-  .  interfe6ls  it  before  that  point,  and  fometimes 
in  the  very  fame  point.  It  is  the  fitiiation  of 
thofe  Nodes  which  deteiinines  the  times  of 
Eclipfes,  and  their  motions  had,  upon  this 
account,  at  all  times,  been  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  Aftronomers.  Nothing,"  how- 
ever, had  perplexed  them  more,  than  to 
account  for  thefe  fo  inconlillent  motions,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  preferve  their  fo  much 
fought-for  regularity  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
Moon.  For  they  had  no  other  means  of  cod'- 
nesting  the  appearances  together  than  by  fup- 
poling  the  motions  which  produced  them,  to 
be,  in  reality,  perfectly  regular  and  equable. 
The  hiftory  of  Aftronomy,  tlierefore,  gives  an 
account  of  a  greater  number  of  theories  in- 
vented for  connedling  together  the  motions 
of  the  Moon,  than  for  connecting  together 
thofe  of  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  taken 
together.  Tlie  theory  of  gravity,  connected 
together,  in  the  mod  accurate  manner,  by  the 
different  a(^ions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  all 
thofe  irregular  motions ;  and  it  appears,  by 
calculation,  that  the  time,  the  quantity,  and 
the  duration  of  thofe  dire£t  and  retrograde 
motions  of  the  Nodes,  as  well  as  of  their 
ftatiouary  appearances,  might  be  expe^ed  te 
be  exa6tly  fuch,  as  the  obfervations  of  Aftro- 
nomers have  determined  them. 

3 

The 
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'  llie  fiune  principle,  the  attraction  of  the  sect: 
Sun,  which  thus  accounts  for  the  motions  of  ,}^^^ 
the  Nodes,  connects,  too,  another  very  per- 
plexing irregularity  in  the  appearances  of  the 
Moon ;  the  perpetual  variation  in  the  incli- 
nation of  her  orbit  to  that  of  the  Earth. 

As  the  Moon  revolves  in  an  ellipfe,  which 
has  the  centre  of  the  Earth  in  one  of  its  foci, 
the  longer  axis  of  its  orbit  is  called  the  Line 
t^  its  Apfides.  This  line  is  found,  by  obfer- 
vatibn,  not  to  be  always  dire6ted  towards  the 
(ame  points  of  the  Firmament,  but  to  revolve 
forwards  from  weft  to  eaft,  fo  as  to  pals 
through  all  the  points  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  to 
complete  its  period  in  about  nine  years ;  ano- 
ther irregularity,  which  had  very  much  per- 
plexed Aftronomers,  but  which  the  theory  of 
gravity  fufficiently  accounted  for. 

The  Earth  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
perfe^ly  globular,  probably  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  whicli  had  made  men  imagine,  that  the 
orbits  of  the  Planets  muft  neceflarily  be  per- 
fe&Xy  circular.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from 
mechanical  principles,  concluded,  that,  as  the 
parts  of  the  Earth  muft  be'more  agitated  by 
her  diurnal  revolution  at  the  Equator,  than  at 
the  Poles,  they  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
elevated  at  the  firft,  and  flattened  at  the 
fecond.  The  obfervation,  that  the  ofcillations 
of  pendulums  were  flower  at  the  Equator 
than  at'  the  Poles,  feeming  to  demonftrate, 
that  gravity  was  ftronger  at  the  Poles,  and 
■  w  3  weaker 
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SECT,  weaker  at  the  Equator,  proved,  be  thoUCht, 
IV.  that  the  Equator  was  further  from  the  eentr* 
^'~^~^  than  the  PoleB.  All  the  meafurea,  hovever, 
which  bad  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Earthy 
feemed  to  ihow  the  contrary,  tbi^t  it  vtA 
drawn  out  towards  the  Poles,  and  flattened 
towards  the  Equator.  Newton,  however,  pre^ 
ferred  his  mechanical  computations  to  th4 
former  meafures  of  Oeographerd  and  AArraio* 
mers ;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  tha 
oUervations  of  Aftronomers  on  the  figure 
of  Jupiter,  whofe  diameter  at  the  Pole  feemt 
to  be  to  his  diameter  at  the  Equator,  aa 
twelve  to  thirteen }  a  much  greater  i&equtw 
lity  than  could  be  fuppofed  to  take  placa 
betwixt  the  correfpondent  diatneters  of  tfatt 
Earth,  but  which  was  exactly  proportitmedto 
the  fuperior  bulk  of  Jupiter»  and  the  fu^erioy 
rapidity  with  which  he  perform^  his  diurnal 
revolutions.  The  obfervations  of  Ailron0iDen 
at  Lapland  and  Peru  have  fully  conflrtned  Sir 
Ilaac'9  fyftem,  and  have  not  only  danoikr 
ftrated,  that  the  %ure  of  the  Earth  is,  ia 
guieral,  fucb  as  be  fupp(^dd  it  j  but  Uiat  the 
proportion  of  its  axis  to  the  diametel  of  ita 
Equator  is  almofl  precifely  fuch  as  he  ha4 
computed  it.  And  o(ail  the  proo&  that  have 
ever  been  adduced  of  the  diurnal  revolutioii 
of  the  Earth,  this  perhaps  is  the  moft  folid  aB4 
fatisfa^iy. 

Hipparchus,  by  comparing  bis  own  obtciv 
vatiopEt  vith  ttiofe  of  Home  fom^  AftrooQ. 
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mtnt  had  found  that  the  equiaoxial  poiats  sect. 
ware  Wrt  always  oppofite  to  the  lame  part  of  ^^\  . 
the  Heavens*  but  that  they  advanced  gradually 
«aflward  by  fo  flow  a  motion,  as  to  be  fearer 
j^fible  in  one  hundred  years,  and  which  would 
-require  thirty-fix  thoulaod  to  make  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  Equinoxea,  and  to  carry  them 
fiicceffively  through  all  the  different  points  <^  . 
the  £cU{^ic.  More  accurate  obfervationg 
difi»>vered  that  this  proceffion  of  the  Equi- 
noxes was  not  fo  flow  as  Hipparchus  had 
imagined  it,  and  that  it  required  fomewhat 
le&  iiiaji  twenty-fix  thoufand  years  to  giva 
them  a  complete  revolution.  While  the 
ancient  fyilem  of  Aftronomy,  which  repra* 
ftiited  tlie  Earth  as  the  immoveable  centr« 
of  the  univcrfe,  took  place,  this  appearanot 
VM  neceflimily  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
Uiat  the  firmament,  befides  its  rapid  cUumal 
revolution  round  the  poles  of  the  Equator, 
had  likewife  a  flow  perictdical  one  round  thofe 
of  the  Ecliptic.  And  when  the  lyftem  of 
Hipparchus  was  by  the  fchoolmen  united  with 
the  folid  Spheres  of  Ariftotle,  they  placed  a 
pem  chriilfdline  ^here  ^>ove  the  Firmament, 
in  order  to  join  this  motion  to  the  reft.  In 
the  Copersican  fyilem,  this  appearance  had 
hitherto  been  connected  with  the  other^  parts 
of  that  hypoth^s,  by  fuppoflag  a  final!  re. 
volution  in  the  Earth's  axis  from  eaft  to  weft. 
JKr  Ilaac  Newtoik  oosne^d  this  ntotkoi  by 
N  4  thQ 
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SECT,  the  feme  principle  of  gravity,  by  which  Im>^ 
.J^L.  ^ad  united  all  the  others,  and  Ihewed,  how  the 
elevation  of  the  parts  of  iiie  Earth  at  tho 
Equator  muft,  hy  the  attraction  of  the  Sun, 
produce  the  feme  retrograde  motion  of  the 
Nodes  of  the  Ediptic,  which  it  produced  of 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  He  computed  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  could  arife  from 
tiiis  action  of  the  Sun,  and  his  calculations 
here  too  entirely  correfponded  with  the  obfer« 
vations  of  AflnMiomera. 

Comets  had  hitherto,  of  all  the  appearances 
in  the  Heaveos,  been  the  leait  attended  to  by 
AilroQomers.  The  rarity  and  inconflancy  of 
their  appearance,  feemed  to  feparate  than 
entirely  &om  the  conllant,  regular,  and  uni- 
form objed^  in  the  Heavens,  and  to  make 
them  refemble  more  the  inconftant,  tra^ifitory, 
and  accidental  pheeenomena  of  tho&  regions 
that  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Earth. 
Ariftotle,  Eudoxus,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Furbach,  therefore,  had  all  degraded  them 
below  the  Moon,  and  ranked  them  among  the 
meteors  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
obfervationB  of  Tycho  Brabe  demonilrated, 
that  they  afcended  into  the  celeftial  regions, 
and  were  often  higher  than  Venus  or  the  Sun. 
Des  Cartes,  at  random,  fuppofed  them  to  be 
always  higher  than  even  the  orbit  of  Saturn  } 
and  feems,  by  the  fuperior  elevation  he  thus 
beftowed  upon  tiiem,  to  hare  been  willing  to 
com- 
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ebmpenfate  that  unjuft;  degradation  which  S  E  c.T. 
they  had  fuffered  for  fo  many  ages  before.  ^  _'^  ^ 
The  obfervatioDs  of  fome  later  Allronomers 
demonftrated,  that  they  too  revolved  about 
the  Sun,  and  might  therefore  be  parts  of  the 
Solar  iSyftetn.  Newton  accordingly  applied 
his  mechanical  principle  of  gravity  to  explain 
the  moti<ms  of  thefe  bodies.  That  they  de> 
bribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  had  been 
difcovered  by  the  obfervations  of  fome  later 
Aftronomers ;  and  Newton  endeavoured  to 
fliow  how  from  this  principle,  and  thofe  obfer- 
rations,  the  nature  and  pofition  of  their  feveral 
orbits  might  be  afcertained,  and  their  periodic 
limes  determined.  His  followers  have,  &om 
his  principles,  ventured  even  to  predi£l  the 
returns  of  feveral  of  them,  particularly  of  one 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  1758*. 
We  muft  wait  for  that  time  before  we  can- 
determine,  whetlier  his  philofophy  correfponds 
as  happily  to  this  part  of  the  fyftem  as  to  all 
the  f^era.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
du£tility  of  this  principle,  which  applied  itfelf 
■  fo  happily  to  thefe,  the  moft  irr^ular  of  all 
the  celellial  appearances,  and  which  has 
introduced  fuch  complete  coherence  into  the 
motions  of  aU  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  has  ferved 

*  It  nnifi  be  oUvvcd,  tbat  the  -wbde  of  tbit  Efiay  wu  writtCB 
fRviou*  to  the  date  here  mntianed ;  and  dwt  the  retuni  of  thfi 
comet' h^ipened  ngreeaU/  to  tlie  prediAim. 

not 
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6  E  c  T-  °<^^  '^  Jittle  to  recommend  it  to  the  imagiiuu 

^   J^-      tions  of  maokuid. 

'""'  But  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonian 
l^iilofophj,  that  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
mofi.  'above  the  reach  of  human  reafim  aqjl 
experience,  is  the  attempt  to  compute  the 
we^hts  and  denlities  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
feveral  Planets.  An  attempt,  however,  which 
was  indifpenJibly  neceflary  to  complete  the 
cc^erence  of  the  Newtonian  lyllem.  The 
power  of  attra&ion  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  gravity,  each  body  poffeffes,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  cfHitained 
in  that  body.  But  the  periodic  time  in  which 
one  body,  at  a  given  dillance,  revolves  round 
another  that  attra^s  it,  is  (horter  in  proporti<dl 
as  this  power  is  greater,  and  confequently  ai 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  body. 
If  the  deofities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Earth,  the  periodic 
times  of  their  feveral  Satellites  would  be  fhottex 
than  by  ol^rvation  they  are  found  to  be. 
Secaufe  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  couSt- 
quently  the  attracting  power  of  each  of  them, 
would  be  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  By 
comparing  the  bulks  of  thofe  Planets,  'and  the 
periodic  times  of  their  Satellites,  it  is  found 
that,  upon  the  hypothe6s  of  gravity,,  the  den- 
fity  of  Jupiter  muft  be  greater  than  that  of 
Saturn,  and  the  denlity  of  the  £arth  greater 
than 
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tfuui  that  of  Jupit^.  ThiB  feeiuB  to  ellablUh  s  B  c  t* 
it  as  a  law  in  the  fyftem,  that  the  nearer  the  IV> 
ieveral  Fhinets  approach  to  the  Sim,  the  deiu 
fity  of  their  matter  is  the  greater:  a  coDftita. 
tion  of  things  which  would  feem  to  be  the  mod 
advantageous  of  any  that  could  have  been 
^fl^jlilfaed ;  as  water  of  the  ikme  denllty  with 
that  of  our  Earth,  would  freeze  under  the 
Equator  of  Saturn,  tfid  boil  under  that  of 
Mercury. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Sir  liaac  Newton,  a 
fyflem  whofe  parts  arc  all  more  llrl£lly  con> 
oefted  together,  than  thofe  of  any  other  phi- 
lofophic^  hypothefis.  Allow  his  principle^ 
the  univeiiality  of  gravity,  and  that  it  decreafes 
M  the  fquares  of  the  diftance  iucreafe,  and  all 
tike  aj^earances,  which  he  joins  together  by 
it,  neceffarily  follow.  Neither  is  their  con- 
taeAioo  merely  a  general  and  loofe  conneftioa, 
aa  that  of  molt  other  iyftems,  in  which  either 
tbefe  appearances,  or  fome  fuch  like  appear* 
^cea,  might  indifferently  have  been  expend. 
It  is  every  where  the  mo4  precife  and  parti* 
eolar  that  can  be  imagined,  and  afcertains  the 
tune,  the  place,  the  quantity,  the  duration  of 
each  iadividuEd  phenomenon,  to  be  exactly 
£ich  as,  by  oI^ervatioD,  they  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be,  Neither  are  the  principles  of 
union,  which  it  employs,  fuch  as  the  imagina- 
^n  can  find  any  difficulty  in  going  along 
vith,  The  gravi^  of  matter  is,  of  all  its 
qualities, 
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SECT*  qualities,  after  its  inertnefB,  that  wbidi  is  moft 
!▼•     fiuniliar  to  us.    We  never  a£t  upon  it  without 
~'^'~'  having  occafion  to  ohferve  this  property.   The 
law  too,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  Himinifti  as 
it  recedes  from  its  centre,  is  the  iame  .which 
taJtes  place  in  all  other  qualities  which  are 
propagated  in  rays  from  a  centre,  in  lights 
BJid  in  every  thing  eUe  of  the  fame  kind.    It 
is  fuch,  that  we  not  only  find  that  it  do^  take 
place  in  all  fuch  qualities,  but  we  are  neceC- 
iarily  determined  to  conceive  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  muil  take  place.    The 
oppofition  which  was  made  in  France,  and  in 
fome  other  foreign  nations,  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  lyllem,  did  not  arife  from  any  difficulty 
which  mankind  naturally  felt  in  conceiving 
gravity  as  an  original  and  primary  mover  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  uoiverfe.    The  Carte- 
iian  fyilem,  which  had  prevailed  fo  generally 
before  it,  had  accuflomed  mankind  to  conceive 
motion  as  never  beginning,  but  in  confequence 
of  impulfe,  and  had  conne^ed  the  defbent  of 
heavy  bodies,  near  the  furface  of  the  Earthy 
and  the  other  Planets,  by  this  more  general 
bond  of  union  i  and  it  was  the  attachment  the 
world  had  conceived  for  this  account  of  things, 
which  indifpofed  theqi  to  that  of  Sir  I&ac 
Newton.    His  fyftem,  however,,  now  prevails 
over  all  oppofition,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
acquifition  of  the  mofl  univerial  empire  that 
was  ever  ellablilhed  in  philofophy.    His  prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  have  a  degree  sect. 
of  firmnets  and  foUdity  that  we  fliould  in  vain  '^^ 
look  for  in  any  other  fyftem.  The  moft  fcep- 
tical  cannot  avoid  feeling  this.  They  not  only 
conned;  together  moft  perfeftly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Heavens,  which  had  been 
obferved  before  his  time}  but  thofe  alfo  which 
the  perfevering  indullry  and  more  perfect 
inltruments  of  later  Aftronomers  have  made 
known  to  us  have  been  either  eafily  and' 
immediately  explained  by  the  application  of 
his  principles,  or  have  been  explained  in  con- 
sequence of  more  laborious  and  accurate  cal- 
culations from  thefe  principles,  than  had  been 
inftituted  before.  And  even  we,  while  wo 
have  been  endeavouring  to  reprefent  all  phi- 
lofophical  fyftems  as  mere  inventions  of  the 
imagination,  to  connect  together  the  otherwife 
disjointed  and  difcordant  pheenomena  of  na- 
ture, have  infenfibly  been  drawn  in,  to  make 
'  ufe  of  language  expreffing  the  connecting 
principles  of  this  one,  as  if  they  were  the  real 
chains  which  Nature  makes  ufe  of  to  bind 
together  her  feveral  operations.  Can  we 
wonder  then,  that  it  ihould  have  gained  the 
general  and  complete  approbation  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  fhould  now  be  confidered,  not  as 
an  attempt  to  conne6t  in  the  imagination  the 
phaenomena  of  the  Heavens,  but  as  tlie  greateft 
difcovery  that  ever  was  made  by  man,  the 
difcovery  of  an  immenfe  chain  of  tlie  moft 
•  N  7  im- 
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SECT,  importftnt  and  fublime  truths,  all  clolely  con- 

,  ^'y*  _f  nefted  together,  by  one  capital  fafil,  of  the 

reality  of  which  we  have  daily  experience. 


NOTE  by  the  EDITORS. 

The  Author,  at  the  end  of  this  Effay,  left 
Tome  Notes  and  Memorandums,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  he  confidered  tliis  lail  part  of  his 
Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  as  imperfedt,  and  need- 
ing feveral  additions.  The  Editors,  however, 
chofe  rather  to  publifh  than  fupprefe  it.  It 
mull  be  viewed,  not  as  a  Hiftory  or  Account 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Aftronomy,  but  chiefly 
as  an  additional  illuftration  of  thofe  Principles 
in  the  Human  Mind  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
pointed  out  to  be  the  univerfal  motives  of 
fhilofophical  Kefearches. 
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ANCIENT    PHYSICS. 


FR<!9iC  arranging  and  methodizmg  the  Sy& 
temof  the  Heavens,  Fhiiorophy  defcended 
to  the  confideration  of  the  mferiM*  parts  of 
Nature,  of  the  Earth,  and  sf  the  bodies  which 
immediately  furround  it.  If  the  objects, 
-wtuch  Were  here  prefented  to  its  view,  were 
inferior  in  greatnefs  or  beauty,  and  therefore 
lt&  ^  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mindf 
they  w«'e  more  apt,  when  they  came  to  be 
attended  to,  to  embarrafa  and  perplex  it,  by 
die  variety  of  their  l^ecies,  and  by  the  intri- 
cacy and  ieeming  irregularity  of  the  laws  or 
or^TB  oi  their  fucceffion.  The  fpecies  of 
eifa^e^  in  the  Heavera  are  few  in  iiumb^$ 
the' Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Flaaets,  and  the  Ftxe4 
Stars,  are  all  whli^  ^ofe  phildbphers  could 
^^ftutguiih.  All  the  changes  too,  which  ar^ 
ever  ol^rved  in  tbefe  bodies,  endently  ari& 
from  fome  difference  in  the  velocity  asd 
dire3ion  of  their  ibveral  motions ;  but  1^ 
tv^ftty  pf  metoors  io  die  air,  of  douda,  raiiu 
'  ^ou  V.  o .  bow^ 
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t>ow5,  thunder,  lightning,  winds,  rain,  hail, 
fnow,  is  vaftly  greater ;  and  the  order  of  their 
fiicceflion  feems  to  be  ftill  more  irregular  and 
unconftant.  The  fpecies  of  foffils,  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  which  are  found  in  the  Wa* 
ters,  and-  near  the  furface  of  die  Earth,  are 
ilill  more  intricately  diverlified }  and'  it'we 
regard  the  different  manners  of  their  produc* 
tion,  their  mutual  influence  in  altering,  de- 
llroying,  fupporting  one  another,  the  orders 
of  their  fiicceflion  feem  to  admit  of  an  alffloft 
in&iite  varie^.  If  the  imagination,  tberefores 
when  it  conlidered  the  appearances-  in  the 
Heavens,  was  often  perplexed,  and  driven  out 
ctf  its  natural  career,  it  would  be  much  more 
expofed  to  the  lame,  embarraflment,  when  it 
directed  its  attention  to  the  objeAs  whidi  the 
Earth  prefented  to  it,  and  when  it  endea- 
voured to  trace  their  progrefs  asd  fucceffive 
revolutions. 

.  To  introduce  order  and  coherence  into  the 
mind*s  conception'  of  this  feetning  chaos  o£ 
diffimilar  and  disjointed  a^earances,  it  was 
neceflary  to  deduce  all  their  qualities,  opera- 
tions, aod  laws  <^  fucf:effion,  from  tfaofe  of 
fome  particular  things,  with  which  it  was 
perfe^y  acquainted  and  famiHar,  uid  along 
which  its  imagination  could  glide  finoothly 
and  eafily,  and  without  interruption^  But  as 
wcwould  in- vain  atttemptto  deduce  the-heat 
«£ aftove  &om  thatof  an  open  chimney r-unlefr 
;.."..-  -■  .< .  .  ;we 
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ve  could  Ihow  that  the  iame  fire  which  was 
expofed  in  the  one,  lay  concealed  in  the  other; 
£}  it  was  impolTible  to  deduce  the  qualities 
and  laws  of  fuccefiioD,  obferve'd  in  the  more 
UDCCHnmon  appearances  of  Nature,  from  thofe 
of  fuch  as  were  more  familiar^  if  thofe  cuf* 
ftomary  obje^  were  not  fuppofed,  however 
di%uifed  in  their  appearance,  to  enter  into 
the  compofidon  of  thofe  rarer  and  more  fin- 
gular  pluenomena.  To  render,  therefore,  this 
lower  part  of  the  great  theatre  of  nature  a 
coherent  fpe^lacle  to  the  imagination,  it  be- 
came neceSary  to  fuppofe,  firll.  That  all  the 
the  ftrange  obje^  of  which  it  confifled  were 
made  up  out  of  a  few,  with  which  the  mind 
was  extremely  familiar:  and  fecondly.  That 
all  their  qualities,  operations  and  rules  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  were  no  more  than  different  diverfifi- 
cations  of  thofe  to  which  it  had  long  been 
accullomed,  in  thefe  primary  and  elementary 
objects. 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  which  thefe  inferior 
parts  of  the  univerfe  l^em  to  be  compofed» 
tho&  with  which  we  are  moft  familiar,  are  the 
Earth,  which  we  tread  upon ;  the  Water  which 
we  every  day  ufe ;  the  Air,  which  we  con- 
fiantly  breathe ;  and  the  Fire,  whofe  benign 
influence  is  not  only  required  for  preparing 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  but  for  the 
continual  fupport  of  that  vital  principle  which  . 
a&uates  both  plants  arid  animals.  Hiefe, 
o  3  there- 
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therefore,  were  hy  ^npedocles,  kdA  ^x  other 
philofophersof  the  Italian  fchool,  luppofed  to 
be  the  dements,  out  of  which,  atleaft,  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  nature  Were  compofed.  The 
familiarity  of  thofe  bodies  to  the  minB,  n^u- 
rally  difpofed  it  to  look  for  fome  refemblance 
to  them  in  whatever  elfe  was  prefented  to  its 
coniideration.  The  difcovery  of  fbme  fudi 
refemblance  united  the  new  objeft  to  "an 
aflbrtment  of  things,  whh  which  the  ima^na- 
tion  was  perfectly  acquainted.  And  if  any 
analogy  could' be  obferved  betwixt  the  opera- 
tions and  laws  of  fucc^on  of  the  compound, 
and  thofe  of  the  fimple  objects,  the  mov^nent 
«yf  the  fancy,  in  tracing  their  progrefs,  beeame 
quite  finooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy.  This 
natural  anticipation,  too,  was  ftill  more  con- 
firmed by  fuch  a  flight  ^d  inaccurate  Mi^^ 
of  thiags,  as  could  be  expe3:ed  in  the  ki^ey 
of  fcienee,  when  the  curiofity  of  mankind, 
grafping  at  an  account  of  all  things  before  it 
had  got  full  iatis&ftton  with  regard  4o  any 
one,  hurried  on  to  build,  in  tmaginatioQ,  llie 
immenfe  fabric  of  the  univerfe.  The  heat, 
obferved  in  both  pluits  and  animals,  feemed 
to  demonftrate,  that  Tire  made^  part  of  their 
<ompofition.  Air  was  not  left  neceifary  fea 
^e  fubfiilence  of  both,  and  feemed,  too,  to 
enter  into  the  fabric  of  animals  by  Te^inLtioa, 
' '  iand  into  that  of  plants  by  fome  other  meaiis. 
The  juices  whidL  drcolated  through  tbem 
fhowed 
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ta  Wate.  And  tfieir  lefolutio^i  into  Earth 
b^  pitre&aivn  diTcovered  that  this  e\e»ea.% 
hacl  not  been  1^  out  in  their  ordinal  ^rm«. 
tioB.  A  finaflai  aaaljrfii  feetoed  to  ft*^*  tH« 
&ne  prineJi^es  in  moft  «ther  c<U4p<ntnd 
bodiei. 

-  The  vaft  estent  of  thofe  bodies  feemed  t^ 
tender  them,  upon  aaotltec  account,  prop^ 
to  be  the  great  ftorea  out  of  which  qatitrf 
ieompo«radad  all  the  other  %edet  of  thanga. 
iBhrth  and  Water  divide  almoft  the  whole  of 
Jthe^tstreftrial  globe  between  them.  The  thin 
icanfpscrent  covering  of  the  Air  furroundfl  it  to 
'ao  imoienfe  faeigfat  upon  all  fldea.  Fire,  with 
yU  attendant,  light,  ftems  to  defb^d  fVom  the 
.ceieftial  rogions,  and  might,  therefore,  eitha 
ite  fiq^fx^ed  to  be  diiiufed  through  the  whole 
^.tbo&  (Etherial  Q>aces,  ai  well  as  to  be  oqd* 
-deiifed  and  eon^<^ted  in  thofe  luminous 
.bodies,  which  fparlcle  acrofi  them,  as  by  Uie 
■8coic»{  or,  to  be  placed  imtnetiUately  under 
•At  ^Ore  e£  the  Meon,  in  the  regii»i  next 
■bdow  them,  as  by  the  Peripatetica,  who  could 
jiot  TflconcUq  the  devouring  nature  of  Vice 
with  the  fuppofed  unchangeable  eflence  of 
AoJr  fotid  and  cryfti^line  Q>heres. 

Tba  qnaMes,  too,  by  which  we  are  chiefly 

aceuftomed  tp  chara^eri^e  and   difUngu^ 

.iifltural  bodies,  are  all  of  them  found,  in  the 

■lughcft  degree  in  ^c^  Four  Elements.    Hie 

o  3  great 
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great  divifions  of  the  objects,  neu-  tiie  fiir&cft 
of  the  Earth,  are  tfaofe  into  hot  and  cold, 
ntoifl  and  dry,  light  and  heavy.  The&  are 
tiie  mod  remarkable  properties  of  bodiea; 
and  it  is  upon  them  that  many  of  tluur  other 
moft  fenfible  qualities  and  powers  feena  to 
depend.  Of  tfaefe,  heat  and  cold  were  na* 
tnrally  enough  regarded  by  thofe  firll  en- 
quirers into  nature,  as  the  active,  moiiture 
and  dryneft>  as  die  palHve  qualities  of  matter. 
It  was  the  temperature  of  beat  and  cold 
which  feemed  to  oocafion  the  growth  and 
diffolution  of  plants  and  animals;  as  appeared 
evident  from  the  eEeSts  of  tbe  change  of  the 
feafoQs  upon  both.  A  proper  d^ree  q£ 
moiflure  and  d^Tnefi  was  not  lels  neceflary 
for  thefe  purpofes ;  as  was  evident  from  the 
dififerent  efie^  and  produ^ims  of  wet  and 
dry  feafons  and  foils.  It  was  the  be^  and 
cold,  however,  which  actuated  and  deter- 
nuned  thofe  two  otherwife  inert  qualities  of 
things,  to  a  ftate  either  of  reft  or  motion. 
Gravity  and  levity  were  regarded  as  the  two 
principles  of  motion,  which  dire£led  all  ihl^ 
lunary  things  to  their  proper  place:  and  all 
thofe  fi^  qualities,  taken  together,  wen, 
upon  fuch  an  inattentive  view  of  naturf , 
as  mull  be  expected  40  the  beginnings  of 
philofophy,  readily  enough  ^prehended  to 
fie  capable  of  connecting  together  the  moft 
reioarkable  revoluti<ms,  which  occur  in  the& 
^  inferior 
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inftrior  parts  of  the  uiuTeife.  Heat  and 
drjmefi  were  the  qualities  which  diaraAerized 
the  element  of  Fire ;  heat  and  moifture  that 
of  Air;  moifture  and  cold  that  of  Watery 
ccdd  and  diyiie&  that  of  Earth.  The  natural 
motion  of  two  of  thefe  elements.  Earth  and 
Water,  was  downwards,  upon  account  of 
tiieir  gravity.  This  tendency,  however,  was 
ftr<»iger  in  tlie  one  than  in  the  other,  upon 
account  of  the  iuperior  gravity  of  Earth. 
The  natural  motion  of  the  two  other  ele* 
meats.  Fire  and  Air,  was  upwards,  upon 
account  of  their  levity  ;  and  this  tendency, 
too,  was  ftronger  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  upon  accotmt  of  the  fuperior  levity  of 
fire.  Let  us  not  defpife  thofe  ancient  phi> 
lofophers,  for  thus  fuppofing,  that  thefe  two 
dements  had  a  pofitive  levity,  or  a  real  ten>- 
dency  upwards.  Let  ue  remember,  that  this 
notion  has  an  appearance  of  being  confirmed 
by  the  moft  obvious  obfervations ;  that  thofe 
&&8  and  experiments,  which  deraonftrate 
the  wei^t  of  die  Air,  and  which  no  fuperior 
fiigacity,  but  chance  alone,  prefented  to  the 
modems,  were  altogether  unknown  to  them ; 
end  that,  what  might,  in  fbme  meafure,  have 
fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  experiments,  the 
r«tfoninga  concerning  the  caufes  of  the  afcent 
of  bodies,  in  fluids  fpecifically  heavier  than 
themfelves,  feem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
th^  ancient  WQJid>.til1  Archimedes  difgovered 
o  4  them. 
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^tem,  long  aildr  iixdr  fyftefii  of  pfayfies/Aii 
£«Efplet«d,  and  fasd  squired  to.  eftaiffiflnA 
Tepatati^:  that  thofe^eafimin^  Are  iar&aiU 
fcetng  obvious,  and  that  hy  tiieir  iii>3c6tbt>i 
they  feem  to  have  beeti  thought  ap^dsdile 
toly  to  the  afcent  of  ScHida  ia  Water,  and 
Hot  even  to  that  of  Solids  in  Air,  much  lelk  to 
that  of  one  fluid  in  another,  fiut  it  is  thU 
laft  only  which  could  ex[^n  the  afcent  of 
flame.  Vapours,  and  fiery  eidialations,  witb- 
out  the  fuppofition  of  a  ^edfie  Ibvity. 

ThuB,  each  of  tJiofe  Four  Elements  had, 
in  the  fyflem  of  the  uiiiverfe,  a  place  which 
was  peculiarly  allotted  to  it^  and  to  wbidi  it 
natuially  tended.  Earth  and  Water  rolled 
down  to  the  centre;  the  Air  fpread  idbif 
above  them ;  while  the  i^re  ibared  aloft, 
■either  to  the  ceiellial  region,  «r  to  lliat 
whddbt  was  immediately  below  It.  When  ett^ 
iof  thofe  £mple  bodies  had  thus  obtained  its 
proper  Q&ere,  there  was  nothing  in  the  satttfe 
•of  any  one  of  them  to  make  it  pals  into  ihb 
place  of  the  otJier,  to  make  the  fire  cte^c«rid 
iiito  the  Air,  the  Air  into  the  Water,  <»r  thb 
.Water  into  the  Earth  ;  or,  on  the  eoBtravy, 
to  bring  up  the  Earth  into  the  place  bf  the 
Water,  the  Water  into  ihst  of  the  Air,  or 
.the  Air  into  that  of  the  Fire.  All  fuUunaiy 
:things,  therefore,  if  left  to  them^vea,  Would 
have  jremained  in  an  eternal  le^&fb*  Tbe 
jrevolution  ^f  the  heavens,  tltblb  of  the  l%t^. 
Moon, 
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Ifeoti,  And  Vive  Pkoets,  by  prcfduciag  the 
VkaffiCodes  tif  Dfty  and  Nigfat,  ftfld  of  the 
8etffi»s,  prevented  this  torpor  and  ina3;mty 
from  reigmng  through  the  mferior. parts  of 
Mature;  inilamed  by  the  rapidity  of'  their 
ciN^tfmvoiutiOns^  the  element  of  Fire,  atid 
Ibrdcfd  it  violently  dowAwarda  into  the  Air, 
Into  the  Watef,  and  into  the  Earth*  odd 
tiiereby  produced  thole  mixtures  of  the  dl& 
^ent  elements  which  kept  up  the  motioti 
»tid  circulation  of  the  lower  parte  of  nature  J 
dtcafioned,  fomelimes,  the  eiitire  trattfinuta- 
tion  of  one  element  into  another,  and  fome- 
tiittes  the  produ^on  tj(  forms  and  fjpe<A^ 
different  from  them  all,  and  in  which,  though 
the  qaalitiea  of  them  all  might  be  found, 
■tfaey  were  fo  altered  and  attempered  by  tUe 
■nixtare,  as  fcatce  to  be  diflinguifliable. 

Tlhjs,  if  a  fis^  quantity  of  Fire  was  mixed 
^th  a  gteat  qiiantity  of  Air,  the  moiftui% 
wid  moderate  vmrmth  of  the  one  entirety 
femount^  and  changed  into  their  oira 
,^l^ce  tile  intenfe  heat  and  drynefs  of  tin 
'ttUier  J .  and  thb  whole  :i^gregate  became 
fAir.  The  contnuy  of  which  happened,  if  a 
.&iaU  quantity  of  Air  was  mixed  with  a  great 
^quantity  of  Fire;  the  whole,  in  this  €3a£i, 
•became  ¥1re.  In  the  &me  manner,  if  a  finall 
^quAtitily  of  Fite  was  mixed  with  a  great 
-^uantit7  of  Wkter,  then,  either  the  moifture 
-ilid  tuM  ttf  the  Water  might  £irmount  the 
heat 
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heat  and  drynefi  of  the  Fire*  fo  as  that  tfafr 
whole  fiiould  become  Water  (  or,  the  moifiure 
of  the  Water  might  funnount  the  drynds  .of 
the  Fire,  while,  in  its  turn/  the  heat  of  the 
Fire  furmounted  the  coldoe&  of  the  Water,  fy 
fts  that  the  whole  aggregate,  its  qualities  being 
heat  and  moi^ure,  fliould  become  Air,  whidi 
was  regarded  as'  the  more  natural  ^d  eafy 
metamorphofis  of  the  two.  Iq  the  lame  nan^ 
ner  they  ezplaiqed  hpw  like  changes  were 
produced  by  the  different  mixtures  of  Hre 
and  Earth,  Earth  and  Water,  Water  and  Air, 
Air  and  Earth ;  and  thus  they  conne^ed 
together  the  fucceffive  tranfmutations  of  th« 
elements  into  one  another. 

Every  mixture  of  the  Elements,  however, 
did  not  produce  an  entire  tranfinutation. 
They  were  fometimes  fo  blended  tpgeth^, 
that  the  qualities  of  the  one,  not  being  able 
to  deftroy,  Cerved  only  to  attemper  thofe  of 
the  other,  Thu$  E^re,  when  mixed  with 
Water,  produced  fometimeq  a  watery  vapour, 
whofe  qualities  were  heat  and  mQifture-; 
which  partook  at  once  of  the  levity  of  the 
fire,  and  qf  the  gravity  of  the  Water,  and 
which  was  elevated  by  the  Qrfl  into  the  Air, 
but  retained  by  the  lall  from  afcwding  into 
the  region  of  Fire.  The  relative  cold,  which 
they  fuppofed  pr&vailed  in  ^e  middle  r^pn 
of  the  Air,  upon  account  of  its  equal  dif- 
tltnce,  bath£Wther«glon«f;fire,  andfroei 
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fba  nyt  that  are  reflected  hy  the  fur&ce  of 
the  Earth,  condenfed  this  vi^ur  into  Watery 
the  Fire  eicaped  it,  and  flew  upwards,  and 
the  Water  fell  down  in  rain,  or,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  cold  that  prevailed  in 
the  different  fea&ns,  was  fometimes  congealed 
into  jnow,  and  fometimes  into  hail.    In  the 
&me  manner,  Rre,  when  mixed  with  Earth, 
produced  fometimes  a  fiery  exhalation,  whofc 
qualities  were  heat  and  drypels,  whidi  being 
elevated  by  the  levity  o£  the  firft  into  the 
Air  condenfed  by  the  cold,  fo  as  to  take  fire, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by 
vatery  vapours,  burjl  forth  into  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  other  ^ery  meteors.  Thus  they 
conne&ed  together  the  different  appeqrances 
in  the  Air,  by  the  qualities  of  their  Four 
f^ements  j  ^d  from  them,  too,  in  the  &m« 
manner,  they  endeavoured  to  deduce  all  the  - 
other   qualities  in   the  other  homogeneous 
bodies,  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth* 
Thus,  to  give  an  example,  with  regard  to  the 
hardnefi  and  foftnefs  of  bodies;  heat  and 
moifture,    they    obferved,    were    the    great 
iirfleners  of  matter.      Whatever  was  hard* 
therefore,  owed  that  quality  either  to  the 
abfence  of  heat,  or  to  the  abfence  of  moU^ 
tore.      Ice,  cryftal,  lead,  gold,  and  timott, 
aU  metals,  owed  their  lftrdne&  to  the  abfence 
of  heat,  and  were,  therefore,  diffolveable  1^ 
^e.    Bock-iUt,  nitre,  alum,  and  hard  da^ 
owe4 
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•wed  tbat  qti^itj  to  fbe  abfence  of  mdAariff 
sttd  were  theiefoi^  dtfibhneiMe  in  water. 
And,  in  the  &me  mamer,  they  aoAaxaamd 
to  eouneA  together  moft  of  the  otber  tangiUe 
qualities  of  matter.  Tfaeir  princqilea  of 
miion,  indeed,  were  aftea  fiich  as  had  ao 
real  exillence,  and  were  ahrajs  vague  and 
undetermined  in  the  liigheft  degree;  they 
wure  fucb,  however,  as  mi^  be  expefted 
in  the  bq^innings  of  icaence,  and  &ich  as, 
with  all  thcdr  imperfe^ons,  coidd  enaU* 
miinkind  both  to  think  and  to  talk,  with  more 
coherence,  concerning  thofe  general  fiifageSs^ 
than  without  them  they  would  have  been 
enable  of  doiag.  Neither  was  tiieir  fyftem 
entirely  devoid  either  of  beauty  or  magnt^ 
6eence.  Each  of  the  Four  Elements  havii^ 
k  particular  region  allotted  to  it,  had  a  place 
ct  reft,  to  YfidcAx  it  naturally  tended,  b^  its 
metifm,  ^ther  up  or  down,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
and  where,  when  it  had  arrived,  it  naturally 
ceaibd  to  more.  Earth  defcended,  till  it 
uxived  At  the  place  of  EarUi}  Water,  till  it 
turived  at  thi^  of  Water;  and  Air,  till  it 
Arrived  at  that  of  Air;  andl^erecachof  &em 
teaded  to  a  ilate  of  eternal  repofe  and  inaAioD. 
The.  Spheres  confifted  of  a  Fifth  ElenMOt, 
%fittch  was  nesther  Sght  oor  heavy,  and  wfaoib 
IMtUnd  motion  made'it  tend,  neither  to  the 
««qtier,  nor  haan  the  center,  bat  revohv 
loitad  it  in  a  circle.  As,  by  tiiit  motioa, 
they 
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tfaejr  ooukl  never  chaige  iheir  ^tntioB  'with 
Tefftxd  to  the  oeostcc,  they  had  no  place  of 
rqxrfe,  no  |dace  to  which  they  naturallj 
taaded  moie  thui  to  any  odier,  but  revolved 
mund  amd  round  for  ever.  'Kus  fifth  Ele- 
ment was  fubje&  neither  to  generation  nor 
conuptaon,  nor  alteration  of  any  kind  {  &r 
whatever  changes  may  happen  in  l^e  Hear 
wBOBj  the  ienlJQs.  can  icarce  perceive  t|iem^ 
and  tiieir  ^pearance  is  the  fame  in  one  age 
ax.  in  .'BBother.  The  -beauty,  too^  of  their 
fiq^Kiied  cryftailine  fpheres  feemed  ftill  moi« 
to  entiUe  them  to  this  diftin£bon  of  un- 
changeaUe  immortality.  It  was  the  motion 
of  Ao£e  Spheres,  which  occalioned  thf  mix- 
tures of  the  £^ements,  and  from  thence,  thtt 
prodii£lion  of  all  the  forms  and  fpecies,  that 
diverfify  the  wxtrld.  It  was  the  approach 
of  the  Sun  and  of  die  other  Planets,  to  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  £arth,  which,  by  forcings 
down  the  element  of  Fire,  occaiianed  the 
^nemtiou  of  thQ&  forma.  It  was  the  recefii 
of  thofe  -iHtdies,  which,  by  allowing  eat^ 
Xtement  to  efcspe  to  its  .  proper  fpherst 
^Kiiu^t  about,  in  an  equal  time,  their  a>E- 
'rsption.  It  was  the  periods  of  thofe  great 
iigfata  of  Heaven,  whadi  meafured  out  to  aH 
didilnnary  thing?}  liie  term  of  their  duratioBf 
.of  tiieir  growth,  and  of  their  dec&y,  either  in 
^Rie,  or  in  a  nundier  of  feafons,  according  as 
-tiie  £lement8  of  which  th^y  we^  campa&4, 
a  were 
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were  either  imperfedJj  or  accurately  blended 
and  mixed  with  one  another.  Immortalityi 
they  could  beftov  upon  no  individual  fono, 
becaufe  the  principles  out  of  which  it  was 
formed,  all  tending  to  difengage  themfdve^t 
and  to  return  to  their  proper  fpheres,  necel^ 
larily,  at  laft,  brought  about  its  difiblution. 
But,  though  all  individuals  were  thus  periih- 
able,  and  conftantly  decaying,  every  fpeciei 
was  immortal,  becaufe  the  fubje6t-matter 
out  of  which  they  were  made,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Heavens,  the  caufe  of  their  Ibc- 
ceffive  generations,  were  always  the  laroe. 

In  the  firil  ages  of  the  world,  the  feeming 
incoherence  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  fo 
confounded  mankind,  that  they  defpaired  of 
difcovering  in  her  operations  any  regular 
fyftem.  Their  ignorance,  and  confufion  of 
tiliought,  neceflarily  gave  birth  to  that  pufil- 
lanimous  fuperflttion,  which  afcribes  idmoil 
every  unexpe^ed  event,  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  fome  defigning,  though  invifible  beings, 
who  produced  it  for  fome  private  and  par- 
ticular purpofe.  The  idea  of  an  univerial 
mind,  of  a  God  of  all,  who  originally  formed 
the  whole,  and  who  governs  the  whole  by 
general  laws,  direfled  to  the  confervatida 
and  profperity  of  the  whole,  without  regard 
to  that  of  any  private  individual,  was  a  notioi 
to  which  they  were  utterly  ftrangers.  Hieir 
gods,  though  they  were  t^tpiehended  to  in- 
terpofe. 
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4eif)ofe,  upon  foBOG  iiarticular  occafioas,  were 
fo  far  from  bein^  regarded,  as  the  creators 
of  the  world,  that  their  origin  was  appre- 
hended to  be  pofterier  to  that  of  the  world. 
The  Earth,  according  to  Hefiod,  waa  the  firft 
produ^on  of  the  ohaos.  The  Heavens 
arofe  out  of  the  Earth,  and  from  both  to- 
gether, all  the  gods,  who  afterwards  inhabited 
them.  Nor  waa  this  notion  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  and  to  thofe  poets  who  feem  to  have 
recorded  the  vulgar  theology.  Of  all  the 
philofi^hers  of  the  Ionian  fcfaool,  Anaxagoraa, 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed 
that  mind  and  underftanding  v/ere  requifite  to 
account  for  the  firft  origin  of  the  world,  and 
■who,  therefore,  compared  with  the  other 
.phil<^opher9  of  his  time,  talked,  as  Ariftotle 
obferves,  like  a  fober  man  among  drunkards  i 
but  whole  opinion  was,  at  that  time,  fo  re- 
markable, that  he  feems  to  have  got  a  firname 
from  it.  The  iame  notion,  of  the  Iponta- 
neous  origin  of  the  world,  was  embraced,  too, 
as  the  lame  author  tells  us,  by  the  early 
Fjrthagoreans,  a  fe6l,  which,  in  the  antient 
.world,  was  never  r^^ded  as  irreligious. 
Mind,  and  underftanding,  and  confequently 
Deity,  being  the  moft  perfedl,  were  nece& 
Jarily,  according  to  them,  the  laft  produ^ons 
pf  Nature.  For  in  all  other  things,  what 
was  moft  perfed,  they  ob&rved,  always  came 
klU  A»  in  plants  and  animals,  it  is  not  the 
feed 
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leed  that  is  moft  perfed:,  ttut  the  CQSOjdet* 
anima],  with  all  its  members,  in  the  one  ; 
and  the  complete  plant,  with  all  its  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fiuits,  in  the  other. 
lliis  notion,  which  could  lake  place  only 
while  Nature  was  flill  coniiderdd  as,  in  fiime 
meafure,  diforderly  and  inconftant  in  her 
operations,  was  necellarily  renounced  by 
thofe  philofphers,  when,  upon  a  more  sAuaib- 
tive  furvey,  they  difcovered,  or  imaginecl 
they  had  difcovered,  more  diftinSly,  the 
chain  which  bound  all  her  different  parts  to 
one  another.  As  ibon  as  the  Univer&  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  machine,  as  a  co- 
herentfyllem,  governed  by  generallaws,  and 
directed  to  general  ends,  viz.  its  own  pre< 
fervation  and  profperHy,  and  that  of  all  the 
^cies  that  are  in  it ;  the  refemblance  whi<^ 
it  evidently  bore  to  thofe  machines  wbicb  aiv 
produced  by  human  art,  neceffarily  impcelled 
thofe  fagcs  with  a  belief,  that  in  the  .original 
formation  of  the  world  there  mull' have  been 
employed  an  ajrt  refembling  the  hum«i  ari^ 
but  as  much  fuperior  to  it,  as  the  -wodd  ia 
fuperior  to  the  machines  which  that  ait 
produces.  The  unity  of  the  fyftcm,  whicli^ 
according  to  this  ancient  philofophy,  is  moft 
perfed,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  uni^  oC 
&At  principle,  by  wbofe  art  it  was  formed) 
and  t^us,  as  ignorance  begot  fuperfiidoA^ 
lipencs  gave  birth  tathe  firft  thi^lk  that  aatSk 
among 
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anoDg  thofe  natioiMjWhowere  not  enlightened 
by  divine  Revelation.  According  to  TimoeuSk 
who  was  followed  by  Plato,  that  intelligent 
Being,  who  formed  the  world,  endowed  it  with 
a  principle  of  life  and  underftanding,  which 
extends  from  its  centre  to  its  remotell  cir- 
cumference, whidi  is  confcious  of  all  its 
changes,  and  which  governs  and  dire£b  all 
its  motions  to  the  great  end  of  its  formation.' 
Hub  Soul  of  the  world  was  itfelf  a  God,  the 
greateft  of  all  the  inferior,  and  created 
daties ;  of  an  eflence  that  was  indiflbluble, 
by  any  power  but  by  that  of  him  who  made 
it,  and  which  was  united  to  the  body  of  the 
worid*  fo  as  to  be  infeparable  by  every  force, 
but  his  who  joined  them,  from  the  exertion 
of  which  his  goodneis  fecured  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  celellial  fpheres  attrafiing  tho 
admiration  of  manldnd,  the  conftancy  and  ' 
r^larity  of  their  motions  feeming  to  mani- 
feft  peculiar  wifdom  and  underflanding,  they 
were  each  of  diem  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
by  an  Intelligence  of  a  nature  that  was,  in  tho 
&ne  manner,  indiflbiuble  and  immortal,  and 
iiileparably  united  to  that  Iphere  which  it 
inhabited.  All  the  mortal  and  changeable 
beings  which  people  the  furface  of  the  earth 
were  formed  by  thofe  inferior  deities;  for 
tile  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  feemed 
plainly  to  influence  the  generation  and  growth 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  vhofe  frail  and 
&ding  forms  bore  the  too  evident  marks  of 
voi..  V.  F  tiie 
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the  weakne&  of  thofe  ioferior  caufes,  which 
joined  their  difTerent  parts  to  one  another. 
According  to  Plato  and  Tinueua,  neither  the 
Univerfe,  nor  even  thofe  inferior  deities,  who 
govern  the  Univerfe,  were  eternal,  but  were 
f<Hined  in  time,  by  the  great  Author  of  all 
things,  out  of  tiiat  matter  which  had  exifted 
from  all  eternity.  This  at  leafl.  their  words 
'feem  to  import,  and  thus  they  are  under* 
flood  by  Cicero,  and  by  all  the  other  writers 
of  earlier  antiquity,  though  fome  of  the 
later  Flatonills  have  interpreted  them  difie* 
rently. 

AccordiDg  to  Ariftotle,  who  faems  to  have 
followed  the  do€trine  of  Ocellus,  the  world 
was  eternal ;  the  eternal  effeSt  of  an  eternal 
caufe.  He  found  it  difficult,  it  would  feem, 
to  conceive  what  could  hinder  the  Firft  Caufe 
from  exerting  his  divine  energy  from  all 
eternity.  At  whatever  time  he  began  to 
exert  it,  he  mull  have  been  at  reft  during  all 
the  infinite  ages  of  that  eternity  which  had 
pafled  before  it.  To  what  obftru3;ion,  from 
within  or  from  without,  could  this  be  owing  ? 
or  how  could  this  obftruftion,  if  it  ever  had 
fubiifted,haveeverbeenreraoved?  Hisideaof 
the  nature  and  manner  of  exiftence  of  this 
Firil  Caufe,  aa  it  is  exprefled  in  the  lall  book  of 
his  Phylics,  and  the  five  laft  chapters  of  Iris 
Metaphyfics,  is  indeed  obfcure  and  unintel- 
ligible in  the  higheft  degree,  and  has  per- 
plexed  his  commentators  more  than  any 
other 
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Other  parts  of  his  writings.  Thus  far,  how- 
erer,  he  feems  to  exprefs  himfelf  plainly 
enough  :  that  the  Firil  Heavens,  that  of  the 
fixed  Stars,  from  which  are  derived  the 
motions  (^  all  the  reft,  is  revolved  by  an 
eternal,  immoveable,  unchangeable,  unex- 
tended  being,  whofe  effence  confifts  in  intel- 
ligence, as  that  of  a  body  confifts  in  foUdity 
and  extenfion ;  and  which  is  therefore  necef- 
&rily  and  always  intelligent,  as  a  body  is 
neceflarily  and  always  extended:  that  this 
Being  was  the  firft  and  fupreme  mover  of  the 
Univerfe :  that  the  inferior  Planetary  Spheres 
derived  each  of  them  its  peculiar  revolution 
from  an  inferior  being  of  the.&me  kind; 
eternal,  immoveable,  unextended,  and  necef- 
iarily  intelligent :  that  the  fole  object  of  the 
intelligences  of  thofe  beings  was  their  own 
eflence,  and  the  revolution  of  their  own ' 
fpheres ;  all  other  inferior  things  being  un- 
worthy of  their  confideration ;  and  that 
therefore  whatever  was  below  the  Moon 
was  abandoned  by  the  gods  to  the  direfiioa 
of  Nature,  and  Chance,  and  Neceffity.  For 
though  thofe  celeftial  beings  were,  by  the 
revolutions  of  their  feveral  Spheres,  the 
original  caufes  of  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  fublunary  forms,  they  were 
cauies  who  neither  knew  nor  intended  the 
cflb^s  which  they  produced.  This  renowned 
I^ofopher  feems,  in  his  theological  notions. 
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to  have  been  dire&ed  by  prgiuBces  vhich^ 
though  extremely  natural,  are  not  rery  phi-* 
lofopbical.  The  revolutions  of  the  Heavens* 
by  their  grandeur  and  conltancy,  excited 
his  admiration,  and  fe^ned,  upon  that  ao* 
count,  to  be  e^&s  not  unworthy  a  Divine 
Intelligeoce.  Whereas  the  meanneis  of  many 
things,  the  diforder  and  confufion  of  all 
things  below,  exciting  no  fuch  agreeable 
emotion,  feemed  to  have  no  marks  of  being 
directed  by  that  Supreme  Underilanding. 
Yet,  though  this  opinion  iaps  thefouiiKlations 
of  human  worfhip,  and  muft  have  the  lame 
eSe&a  uponfociety  as  Atbeifin  itfelf,  one  may 
ealUy  trace,  in  the  Metaphyfics  upon  which 
it  is  grounded,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
notions,  or  rather  of  many  of  the  exprelfiong, 
in  the  fcholaflic  theology,  to  which  no  notions 
can  be  annexed. 

The  Stoics,  the  moil  religious  of  all  the 
ancient  fe£ts  of  philofophers,  feem  in  this,  as 
in  mofl  other  things,  to  have  altered  and 
refined  upon  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  The 
order,  harmony,  and  coherence  whif:h  this 
philofophy  beftowed  upon  the  Univer&l  Syf< 
tem,  ftruck  them  with  awe  and  vaieratioa. 
As,  in  tiie  rude  ages  of  the  worid,  whatever 
particuhu*  part  of  Nature  excited  this  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  was  i4)prehended  to  be 
animated  by  fome  particular  divinity ;  fo  the 
whole  of  Nature  having,  by  their  reafonings, 
become 
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itecome  equally  the  o\qe&  of  adintrati(m» 
was  equally  apprehended  to  be  animated  by 
a  Univerfiil  Deity,  to  be  itfelf'  a  Divinity,  an 
Animal ;  a  term  which  to  our  ears  -feems 
by  no  means  lynonimous  with  the  foregoing  ; 
whofe  body  was  the  folid  and  lenfihle  parts  of 
Nature,  and  whofe  foul  was  that  etherial 
Fire,  which  penetrated  and  a^uated  the 
whote.  For  of  all  the  four  elements,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  compofed.  Fire  or 
^tber  feemed  to  be  that  which  bore  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  Vital  Principle 
which  inf(»ins  both  plants  and  uiimals,  and 
•tfaer^ore  moft  likely  to  be  the  Vital  Principle 
which  animated  the  Univerfe.  Iliis  infinite 
and  unbounded  ^ther,  which  extended 
itfelf  from  the  centre  beyond  the  remoteft 
circumference  of  Nature,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  molt  confummate  realbn  and  intel- 
Kgence,  or  rather  was  itfelf  the  very  eflence 
of  reafon  and  intelligence,  had  originally 
formed  the  world,  and  had  communicated  a 
portion,  or  ray,  of  its  owti  eflence  to  what- 
ever was  endowed  with  life  and  fea&don, 
which,  upon  the  diflblution  of  thc^e  forms* 
either  immediately  or  fometime  after,  was 
again  abforbed  into  that  ocean  of  Deity  from 
whence  it  had  originally  l;een  detached. 
In  this  fyftem  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets, 
and  the  Fixed  Stars,  were  each  of  them  alfo 
nferior  divinities,  animated  by  a  detached 
p  3  portioa 
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portion  of  that  setherial  eflence  which  was  th« 
foul  of  the  world.  In  the  fyilem  of  Plato, 
the  Intelligence  which  animated  the  world 
was  different  from  that  which  originally 
formed  it.  Neither  were  thefe  which  ani> 
mated  the  celeftial  fpheres,  nor  tbofe  which 
informed  inferior  terrellrial  animals,  regarded 
as  portions  of  this  plailic  foul  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  diflblution  of  animals,  therefore, 
their  fouls  were  not  abforbed  in  th&  foul  of 
the  world,  but  had  a  feparate  and  eternal 
exiftence,  which  gave  birth  to  the  notion  of  the 
traiilxnigration  of  fouls.  Neither  did  it' ieem 
imnatural,  that,  as  the  £une  matter  which 
had  cbmpofed  one  animal  body  might  be 
employed  to  compofe  another,  that  the  fame 
intelligence  which  had  animated  one  fuch 
being  Ihould  again  animate  another.  But  in 
the  lyftem  of  the  Stoics,  the  intelligence 
which  originally  formed,  and  •  that  which 
animated  the  world,  were  one  and  the  lame, 
all  inferior  intelligences  were  detached  por. 
tions  of  the  great  one ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
longer,  or  in  a  fhorter  time,  were  all  of  them, 
even  the  goods  themfelves,  who  animated 
the  c^eftial  bodies,  to  be  at  lafl  refolved  into 
the  infinite  eiTence  of  this  almighty  Jupiter, 
who,  at  a  deftined  period,  Ihould,  by  an 
univerlal  conflagration,  wrap  up  all  things, 
in  that  letherial  and  fiery  nature,  out  of  which 
they  had  originaUy  been  deduced,  again  .  to 
bring 
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bring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
new  animals,  new  men,  new  deities;  all  of 
which  would  again,  at  a  fated  time,  be  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  a  like  conflagration,  again  to  be 
re-produced,  and  again  to  be  re-deilroyed, 
and  Co  on  without  end,      •        •        •        • 
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ANCIENT  LOGICS  and  METAPHYSICS. 


IN  every  tranfinutation,  eitherof  one  element 
into  another,  or  of  one  compound  body, 
either  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  or  into  another  compound  body| 
it  feemed  evident,  that,  both  in  the  old  an4 
in  the  new  fpecies,  there  was  fomething  that 
was  the  iame,  and  fomething  that  was  diflerenL 
When  Fire  was  changed  into  Air,  or  Water 
into  Earth,  the  StuiF,  or  Subject-matter  of  this 
Air  and  this  Earth,  was  evidently  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  former  Fire  or  Water ;  but 
the  Nature  or  Species  of  thofe  new  bodies  was 
entirely  different.  When,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, a  number  of  frefii,  green,  and  odoriferoug 
flowers  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  they, 
in  a  ihort  time,  entirely  changed  their  nature, 
became  putrid  and  loatbfome,  and  dilTolved 
into  a  confufed  mafs  of  ordure,  which  bore 
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DO  re&mblance,  either  in  its  ienfible  qualities 
or  in  its  effe&Bf  to  their  fonner  beautiful 
appearance.  But  how  dlf^ent  foever  the 
^cies,  the  fubje^matter  of  the  flowers,  and 
of  the  ordure,  was,  in  this  cafe  too,  evidently 
the  fiune.  In  every  body,  therefwe,  whether 
fimple  or  mixed,  there  were  evidently  two 
prhidples,  whofe  combination  conftituted  the 
vhole  nature  of  that  particular  body.  The 
firft  was  the  Stuff,  or  Subje^matter,  out  <^ 
which  it  was  made ;  the  fecond  was  the  Spe- 
cies, the  Specific  Eflence,  the  Effential,  or, 
as  the  fchoolmen  have  called  it,  the  SubiUn- 
tial  Form  of  the  Body.  The  fira  feemed  to 
be  the  fiune  in  all  bodies,  and  to  have  neither 
qualities  nor  powers  of  any  land,  but  to  be 
^together  inert  and  imperceptible  by  any  of 
the  ienfes,  till  it  was  qualified  and  rendered 
fenfible  by  its  union  with  Ibme  Q>ecies  or 
«ffential  form.  All  the  qualities  and  powers 
of  bodies  feemed  to  depend  upon  their  Q>ecies 
Xtr  eflential  forms.  It  was  not  the  fluff  or 
matter  of  Ebre,  or  Air,  or  Earth,  or  Water, 
which  enabled  thofe  elements  to  produce 
their  feveral  effe&.s,  but  that  effential  form 
which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  For  it 
feemed  evident  that  Hre  muil  produce  the 
efiefts  of  fire,  by  that  which  rendered  it 
Hre ;  Air,  by  that  which  rendered  it  Air ; 
and  that  in  the  fiune  manner  all  other  fimplo 
and  mixed  bodies  muft  produce  their  leveral 
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^e^,  by  that  which  conftituted  them  iuch 
or  fiich  bodies ;  that  is,  by  their  Recife  ££• 
ftnce  or  effential  forms.  But  it  is  from  the 
efie^  of  bodies  upon  one  another,  that  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  material 
world  arHe.  Since  thefe>  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  fyeci&c  efiences  of  thtrfe  bodies,  it 
muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  philofopfay,  that  fcience 
which  endeavours  to  conne6t  together  all  the 
diSereot  changes  that  occur  in  the  worid,  to 
determine  wherein  the  fpecific  EflencQ  c£ 
each  objeA  conlifts,  in  order  to  forefe^  what- 
changes  or  revolutions  may  be  expe£ied  from 
it.  But  the  fpecific  EiTence  of  each  individual 
obje&  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  it  as  an 
individual,  but  that  which  is  common  to  it, 
with  all  other  objedts  of  the  fame  kind.  Thua 
the  fpecific  Eflence  of  the  Water,  which  now 
flands  before  me,  does  not  confilt  in  its  being 
heated  by  the  Fire,  or  cooled  by  the  Air,  in 
fuch  a  particular  degree;  in  its  being  con- 
tained in  a  veflel  of  fuch  a  form,  or  of  fiich 
dimenfions.  lliele  are  all  accidental  dr- 
cmmftances,  which  are  .altogether  extraneous 
to  its  general  nature,  and.  upon  which  none 
of  its  effects  as  Water  depend.  I%ilo£bphy, 
therefore,  in  confidering  the  general  nature 
of  Water,  takes  no  notice  of  thole  particu- 
larities which  are  peculiar  to  \im  Water,  but 
confines  itfelf  to  thofe  things  which  are  com- 
mon to  aji  water.  If,  in  the  progreis  of  ita 
enquiries. 
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enquiries,  it  fliould  defcend  to  confider  thd 
nature  of  Water  that  is  modilied  by  fuch  par* 
ticular  accidents,  it  ftill  would  not  confine 
its  coniideration  to  this  water  contained  in 
this  veSei,  and  thus  heated  at  this  fire,  but 
would  extend  its  views  to  Water  in  general 
contained  in  fuch  kind  of  veflels,  and  heated 
to  fuch  a  degree  at  fuch  a  fire.  In  every 
cafe,  therefore^  Species,  or  Univerials,  and 
not  Individuals,  are  the  obje£la  of  Hiilofophy. 
Becaufe  whatever  efiefls  are  produced  by 
individuals,  whatever  changes  can  flow  from 
them,  mull  all  proceed  from  fome  univerfal 
nature  that  is  contained  in  them.  As  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  Phj-fics,  or  Natural  I^ofophy, 
to  determine  wherein  confifted  the  Nature 
and  Eflence  of  every  particular  Species  of 
things,  in  order  to  conned  together  all  the 
different  events  that  occur  in  the  material 
world ;  fo  there  were  two  other  fciences, 
which,  though  they  had  originally  arifen  cHit 
of  that  fyitem  of  Natural  Fhilofc^hy  I  have 
juft  been  defcribing,  were,  however,  appre- 
hended to  go  before  it,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  .Nature  ought  to  be  com- 
municated. The  firft  of  tliefe,  Metaphyfics, 
confidered  the  general  nature  of  Uuiver&la, 
and  the  different  forts  or  Q)eciea  into  which 
they  might  be  divided.  The  fecond  of  thefe, 
IfC^ca,  was  built  upon  this  doctrine  of  Me- 
tephyfics;  and  from  the  general  nature  f^ 
I  Univer- 
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'  Univedala,  and  of  the  forts  into  which  ^ey 
were  divided,  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
general  rules  by  which  we  might  diftribute 
all'particttlar  obje^s  into  general  clafles,  and 
determine  to  what  clals  each  individual  objed 
belonged ;  for  in  this,  they  jufily  enough  ap- 
prehended, confifted  the  whole  art  of  philofo- 
phical  reafoning. '  As  the  firft  of  thefe  two 
fciences,  Metaphyfica,  is  altogether  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fecond.  Logic,  they  fe^m,  before 
the  time  of  Arillotle,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  one,  and  to  have  nuule  up  between  them 
that  ancient  DialefiUc  of  which  we  bear  fo 
much,  and  of  which  we  underftand  fo  little : 
neither  does  this  feparation  feem  to  have  been 
much  attended  to,  either  by  his  own  followers, 
the  ancient  Peripatetics,  or  by  any  other  of 
the  old  Se6ts  of  philofophers.  The  later 
fchoolmen,  indeed,  have  diilinguiihed  be- 
tween OntcAogy  and  Logic ;  but  their  Onto- 
logy contains  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  is  the 
ful^e€t  of  the  metaphyfical  books  of  Ariftotle, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  the  do^ines  of 
Univerfals,  and  every  thing  that  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  arts  of  defining  and  dividing,  has, 
fince  the  days  of  Porphery,  been  infertefUnto 
thnr  Logic.  / 

According  to  Plato  and  Timeeus,  the  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  the  Deity  formed  the 
World,'  and  which  were  themfelves  eternal^ 
were  three  in  number.    The  Subje^matter 

of 
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<^  things,  the  Species  or  tped&c  Effences  o( 
things,  fmd  what  was  made  out  of  theie,  the 
feDlible  obje^  themfelves.  Thefe  h&  had 
BO  proper  or  durable  exiilence,  but  were  In 
perpetual  flux  and  fucceffion.  For  as  Hera- 
ditus  had  laid,  that  no  man  ever  pafled  the 
fame  river  twice,  becaufe  the  mter  which  be 
bad  pafled  over  once  was  gone  before  he  could 
pafs  over  it  a  fecond  time^  fo,  in  the  lame 
manner,  no  man  ever  law,  or  beards .  or 
touched  the  lame  fenlible  object  twice.  When 
I  look  at  the  window,  for  example,  the  vifible 
fyecies,  which  ftrikes  my  eyes  this  moment, 
though  refembling,  is  different  Irom  that  which 
ftnick  my  eyes  the  immediately  preceding 
moment.  When  I  ring  the  bell,  the  found, 
or  audible  ^eciea  which  I  hear  this  moment, 
though  refembling  in  the  lame  manner,  is  dif- 
ferent, however  from,  that  which  I  heard  the 
moment  before.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on  the 
table,  the  tangible  ^ecies  which  I  feel  thia 
moment,  though  refembling,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, is  numerically  different  too  from  that 
which  I  felt  the  moment  before.  Our  fen-' 
lations,  therefore,  never  properly  exift  or 
endi^  one  moment ;  but,  in  the  very  inllant 
of  their  generation,  perilh  and  are  annihilated 
for  ever.  Nor  are  the  caufes  of  tfaofe  fenla- 
tions  more  permanent.  No  corporeal  fub- 
flance  is  ever  exactly  the  lame,  either  in 
vhdU  or  in  any  aflignable  part,  during  two 
A    '  fuccelSvtt 
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moments,  but  fay  the  perpetual  addition'  of 
new  parts,  as  well  as  lofa  of  old  ones,  is  in 
continual  flux  and  fucceffion.  Things  of  fo 
fleeting  a  nature  can  never  be  the  obje^  of 
fcience,  or  of  any  fteady  or  permanent  judg- 
ment. While  we  look  at  them,  in  order  to 
confider  them,  they  are  changed  and  gone, 
and  annihilated  for  ever.  The  obje6ls  of 
fcience,  and  of  all  the  fteady  judgments  of  the 
underftanding,  muft  be  permanent,  unchange 
able,  alw^ays  exillent,  and  liable  neither. to 
generation  nor  corruption,  nor  alteration  of 
any  kind.  Such  are  the  ipecies  or  fpeciflc 
eflences  of  things.  Man  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing every  particle  of  his  body;  and  every 
thought  of  his  mind  is  in  continual  flux  and 
fucceffion.  But  humanity,  or  human  nature, 
19  always  exiftent,  is  always  the  &me,  is  never 
generated,  and  is  never  corrupted.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  objed:  of  fcience,  reafon,  and 
underftanding,  as  man  is  the  obje^  of  fenfe, 
and  of  thofe  inconftant  opinions  which  are 
founded  upon  fenfe.  As  the  obje6ls  of  fenfe 
were  apprehended  to  have  an  external  exift- 
ence,  independent  of  the  a£l  of  fenfation,  fo 
thefe  objects  of  the  underftanding  were  much 
more  fuppofed  to  have  an  external  exiftence 
independent  of  the  a^  of  underftanding. 
Thofe  external  effences  were,  according  to 
Plato,  the  exemplars,  according  to  which  the 
Deity  formed  the  world,  and  all  the  fenftble 
voi»  V.  Q  objects 
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obje6ls  that  are  in  it.  The  Deity  compA^ 
hended  within  his  infinite  ^mce,  all  the& 
ipecies,  or  eternal  exemplars,  in  the  iame 
manner  as  he  comprehended  all  feolible 
Obje6ls. 

Plato,  howevw,  feeus  to  have  regarded  the 

foil   of  thdfe  as    equally   dilUnA  vith  the 

fecond  from   what  we  would   now  call  the 

Meas  or  Thoughts  o£  the  Divine  Mind  *,  and 

even 

^  H*  calls  (hem,  indeed,  Ideas,  «  word  vMch,  in  iam,  in 
Ariftotlei  and  ^1  the  other  wrtten  of  earlier  tadtpBUy,  fignifiei  t 
Specif*!  and  ii  perfMUf  ffDOBimout  inch  tbat  other  word  Eiiwr 
moie  fiequeBtly  nude  ufe  of  by  AriJlode.  Aa,  by  Tome  of  the 
later  (e&t  of  pbHolbphenf  particularly  by  die  Stoto,  all  Qiedo* 
,  or  ^ecific  eBmxh  yrm  Tegirded  w  neic  crcktiuiet  of  the  mindi 
forraed  by  abfiraAion)  which  had  no  real  cxiftencc  external  to 
the  thoughts  that  conceived  ibetni  the  word  Idea  came)  bydegreesi 
ro  ita  piefent  figniSoatioa,  to  tae*D,  fiifl,  aa  abftraift  thou^  tr 
concepdon ;  and  afterwarda>  a  thought  or  concqition  of  any  Und; 
and  thus  became  fynonymous  with  that  other  Greek  word,  Enaoi 
from  which  it  bad  origioilly  a  voy  difiereot  meonuig.  When 
Ifae  later  Pluonift«i  who  lived  at  a  time  whan  the  notion  at  the 
feparate  exifleoce  of  fpecific  eflences  wai  univeriiiny  explodedi 
began  to  commetit  upon  the  writings  of  Flato,  Hid  upon  that 
fltange  fancy  tbM,  is  hii  writing*,  there  wM.ia  double  dotibiae; 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  Teem  to  mean  one  t^gi  while 
at  bottom  they  meant  a  very  different,  which  the  wriSngi  of  DO 
man  in  his  fenles  ever  werCi  <x  ever  could  be  inCended  to  do  { 
they  reprefented  his  do£lnne  as  meaning  no  more)  than  that  the 
Deity  fonned  the  world  after  what  we  would  now  call  an  Idea, 
or  plan  conceited  in  bl«  tnvn  miiuU  io  the  &me  manner  as  any 
other  artifL  But,  if  Plato  had  meant  to  expnik  no  more  than 
this  nioll  natural  and  Gmple  of  aD 'notions,  he  might  fiuvlv  have 
exprefled  it  more  plainly,  and  would  hardly,  one  would  think, 
have  talked  of  it  with  lb  much  emphafis,  as  of  JbmeChiog  vbpch 
it  required  the  utmaft  reach  of  thought  to  comprehend.  Accord- 
tog  to  this  reprefintation,  Plato's  notion  of -Spdcies,  or  Univerial*, 
waa  the  bmo  with  that  of  Atifiotlo.  Atiftotle,  howevor,  dee* 
not  ieem  to  underHand  it  u  fuch  i  he  iiellows  a  great  part  of  his 
MttaphyCci 
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vrefi  to  have  fuppofed,  that  they  had  a  parti- 
cular i^ace  of  exigence,  bejond  the  iphere  of 

the 

Ketaplirfk*  upon  confiiting  it)  ud  oppofe*  it  in  ill  hi*  othcv 
mAM  ;  nor  doea  hci  in  uif  one  cf  tbenl,  give  the  leaft  hint,  or 
infimi.TJnn,  M  if  it  coujd  M  fufp«!W  that,  b7  die  IdcM  of  PUta« 
Wat  mevit  the  thought!  or  co]u:q)tioiii  of  the  Diviu  Mind,  b 
It  poflibk  that  he,  who  wu  twenty  yean  in  hii  fchoolt  flioiildt 
during  all  that  timei  have  imfunder&Mxl  him,  elpecially  when 
hii  meaning  wat  h  Wj  plain  and  obvioua  i  Neither  ti  thia 
Sodon  of  the  fepuate  exiftence  of  Specie*,  diflinft  bath  from  tba 
miad  which  cnnceives  them,  and  from  the  fenfible  object  which 
vc  made  to  ttfemble  them,  one  of  thofe  doArines  which  Viua 
would  but  ftldom  have  occiBon  to  talk  of.  However  it  may  be 
bteqiretedt  it  is  the  very  baft*  of  hii  philofophy ;  neither  Ii  there 
a  fingle  dialogue  in  all  hii  worfci  which  docs  not  refer  to  it.  ShaO 
we  fuppole,  that  that  great  philofopher,  who  appears  to  have  been 
lb  mtKh  fuperior  to  bii  mailer  in  every  thing  but  eloquence,  wit- 
fully,  and  upon  all  sccafioni,  milrepiefented,  not  one  of  the  deep 
iDd  myflerious  doArinu  of  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  but  the  firft 
•od  matt  hindamental  principle  of  ajl  hit  reafonings ;  when  the 
vritiag*  of  Plato  were  in  the  hands  of  every  body ;  when  hit 
fidknKn  and  diiiJples  were  fpread  all  over  Greece ;  when  almoft 
every  Athenian  of  di&inAion,  that  was  nearly  of  the  lame  ag* 
with  Ariltotle,  muft  have  been  bred  in  hi*  Ichool  |  when  Speu- 
^jpui)  the  nephew  and  fuccellbr  of  HatOt  a*  well  aa  Xenocratet, 
who  continued  the  Ichool  in  the  Academy,  at  the  lame  time  that 
Arifiotle  held  hii  in  the  Lyceum*  mufl  have  beai  ready,  at  all 
time*,  to  expofe  and  afirant  hfm  for  fuch  grof*  diRngenuity. 
Doei  not  Cicero,  doei  not  Seneca  onderftand  this  dotSriae  in  the 
lame  manner  u  Arifiotle  has  reprefented  it  ?  Is  there  any  author 
ball  utility  who  Aem*  to  underfland  it  otherwiTei  earlier  than  Plu- 
tarch) an  audior  who  leemi  to  have  been  as  bad  a  critic  in  phiIoI<>- 
j3if  a*  in  hittory,  and  lo  have  laken  every  thing  at  fecond-hand  19 
both,  and  who  lived  after  the  origin  of  that  ecIeAic  philofopliy, 
Ihim  whence  the  later  FlatonilU  arole,  and  who  feemi  himlelf  to 
have  been  one  of  that  feA  t  U  there  any  one  pallage  in  any 
Greek  author,  near  the  time  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  in  which  tha 
word  Idea  is  uled  in  iu  preTent  meaning,  to  figni^  a  thought  or 
conception  1  Are  not  the  words,  which  in  all  languages  exprefi 
reality  or  exiflence,  diivAly  oppofed  to  thofe  which  expref* 
dmigbt,  or  conception  only  1  Or,  is  there  any  other  diffi^ivic* 
feetmU  a  thli%  that  exiA*,  and  a  thmg  that  doe*  not  exilt,  except 
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the  vifible  corporeal  world  j    though  this  has 

been  much  controverted,  both  by  the  later 

Platonifis, 


tbui  thAt  the  one  it  a  mere  ccmcejttioi^  and  thit  tlie  otlKr  is 
rometking  mart  tluii  a  coaccptirai )  With  \tiat  propriety,  tharo-  ' 
forC)  could  Plato  talk  of  thoTe  Eternal  fpcciOi  u  of  the  only 
tlungi  which  had  any  real  exifttncci  if  they  were  no  mon  than 
the  coDceptioni  of  the  Divine  Mind  I  Had  not  the  Deity,  ac- 
cording to  Flato,  M  well  as  according  to  the  Stuci,  from  all 
eternity,  the  idea  of  every  individual,  aa  well  ai  of  every  fpedetr 
and  <j  the  ftats  in  which  every  individual  wu  to  b«,  m  each 
difiereat  inftance  of  ks  exiftence  ?  Weir  not  all  the  divine  ideatj 
therefore,  of  each  individual,  or  of  all  the  different  flatei,  which 
each  individual  wai  to  be  in  durii^  the  courie  of  iti  exiftence, 
•qually  eternal  and  unalteiable  with  thsfe  of  the  fpeciei  ?  With 
what  fenfe,  therefore,  could  Flato  lay,  that  the  firfi  were  eternal, 
becaule  the  Doty  had  conceived  thein  from  all  eternity,  fince  he 
had  conceived  ^e  othen  from  all  eternity  too,  and  fince  hia 
ideas  of  the  Species  could,  in  this  refpe^i  have  no  advantagcof 
thofe  of  the  bdividual  I  Does  not  Flato,  in  many  difierent 
placet,  talk  of  the  Idea*  of  Speciet  or  Univerlid«  aa  innate,  and 
having  been  imprelled  upon  the  mind  in  its  flate  of  pre-exiftence, 
when  it  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  tbefe  Specie*  a*  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  not  aa  they  are  exprelTed  in  their  copies,  or 
reprefeiuadve  upon  earth  1  But  if  the  only  place  of  the  eaifience 
of  thofe  Specieg  wa«  the  Divine  Mind,  will  not  this  fuppofe,  that 
Flato  either  imagined,  like  Father  Malbranche,  that  in  its  fiate  of 
pre-exiftence,  the  mind  law  all  thingi  in  God:  or  that  it  wa* 
itlelf  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity  ?  That  he  maintained  the  firfl 
opinioli,  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  body  who  is  at  all  veried  in 
the  hifiory  of  f(JeDce>  That  enthufialtic  notion,  though  it  may 
leem  to  be  ^voored  by  fome  paflages  in  the  Father*,  wai  nevo-, 
it  ia  well  known,  coolly  and  literally  maintained  by  any  body  befoae 
that  Cartefian  phitofopher.  That  the  human  truod  waa  itfelf  an 
emanation  of  the  Divine,  though  it  waa  the  dotfbine  cf  the  StiHC% 
waa  by  no  mean*  that  of  Plato ;  though,  upon  the  notiwt  of  a 
pretended  double  doArine,  the  contrary  hat  lately  been  aflerteiL 
According  to  Plato,  the  Deity  formed  the  Ibul  of  the  world  out 
of  thai  fUbfiance  which  it  alwaya  the  lame,  that  ia,  out  of  Species 
or  Univerlala  ;  Out  of  that  which  ia  alwayi  diffomt,  that  i*,  out 
of  cotporeal  fubfkancea ;  and  out  of  a  fubllance  that  was  of  a 
nuddle  aautt  betweca  tbefe,  which  it  it  not  eafy  to  undnfland 
■■  *rtai 
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Fktomfts,  and  by  fbme  very  judicious  modem 
eritics,  who  have  followed  the  interpretation 
of  the  later  Platonills,  as  what  did  moft  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  that  renowned  [^ofopher. 
AU  the  objects  in  this  world,  continued  he, 
are  particular  and  individual.  H^e,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind  has  no  opportunity  of 
feeing  any  Species,  or  Univerlal  Nature. 
Whatever  ideas  it  has,  therefore,  of  fuch 
beings,  for  it  plainly  has  them,  it  mull  derive 
from  the  memory  of  what  it  has  feen,  in  fome 
former  period  of  its  exigence,  when  it  had 
an  opportunity  of  vifitingthe  place  or  Sphere 
of  Univedals.  For  fome  time  after  it  is  im- 
merfed  in  the  body,  during  its  infancy,  its 
childhood,  and  a  great  part  of  its  youth,  the 
violence  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  derives 
&om  the  body,  and  which  are  all  directed  to 
the  particular  and  individual  ohjed:B  of  this 
world,  hinder  it  from  turning  its  attention  to 
thofe  Univerikl  Natures,  with  which  it  had 
been  converfknt  in  the  world  from  whence  it 
came.    The  Ideai,  of  thefe,  therefore,  feem. 


«4ut  lie  meiBt  hj.  Out  of  a  port  of  the  Jaiqe  compafitum,  he 
made  thoTe  inferior  intelltgences  who  ipiiiuted  the  celeflia]  fphcrei, 
to  whom  lie  d^ivncd  the  imuiiijng  part  of  Hi  to  fwm  fhnn 
thence  the  fodi  of  men  iOid  animal*.  The  fbula  of  thofe  inicricr 
deitie*,  though  nude  out  of  a  Gmilu'  fubftwce  or  conipofitioiif 
treie  not  regtided  u  partif  m-  emanitious  of  that  of  the  world ; 
Bcr  vere  thofe  of  animal*,  m  the  fame  nunneri  reginled  a*  parts 
or  emaiutiont  of  thofe  infBior  deitie* ;  much  le&  were  any  of 
them  ngarded  u  pait«)  or  emanationi  of  the  great  Author  of  lU 

ft  3  in 
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IB  tibia  firft  period  of  its  «iftence  h^%,to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  confiifion  of  Uioie  tarbu- 
lent  emodona,  and  to  be  almoft  entirely  wiped 
out  of  its  remembrance.  Duiing  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  flate,  it  is  incapable  (^  Re»- 
iffiiing.  Science  and  Fhilofophy,  which  are 
canveriant  about  Univer&ls.  Its  whole  air 
tuition  is  turned  towards  particular  objeds, 
oonceiming  which*  beii^dire^ed  by  oo  general 
notions,  it  £>mu  many  vain  and  fatfe  opinions^ 
and  ii  filled  with  error,  perplexity,  and  confut 
&ai.  But,  when  age  tms  abated  the  vioimce 
of  its  poffions,  and  C(Hnpofed  the  confiifion  of 
its  thoughts,  it  thai  become^  more  cs^bk  of 
refle&ion,  uid  of  tuming  its  attention  to  thc& 
sdmoft  forgotten  ideas  of  tfainga  with  which  it 
had  been  conveiiant  in  the  former  ftate  of  its 
exiftence.  All  the  particular  (j^e£b  in  t^ 
fenflble  world,  being  lormed  afttx  the  eternal 
exemplars  in  that  inteilefiiual  worid^  awiiken, 
upoti  account  of  their  re&mblance,  n^enfflbly, 
and  by  flow  degrees,  the  almoft  obliterated 
ideas  of  thefe  1^  The  beauty,  whicb  is 
fliared  in  different  degrees  among  terrellrial 
objefiN,  revives  the  &nie  idea  of  that  Univeilai 
Nature  of  beauty  which  exifts  in  the  intd- 
le^tual  world :  particular  a£U  of  Jiiflice,  of 
the  univerfitl  nature  of  juftice;  jwirticHlw 
reafoQings,  and  particular  fciences,  of  the 
univerial  nature'  of  fciencc,  and  reafo^ig ; 
particular  roundnefies,  of  the  univeral  nature, 
of  roundnels ;  particalM  fquares,  of  the  imi- 
verfel 
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V9r&l  nature  of  fquarends.  Thua  ffcience, 
which  is  converiant  about  Uoiveiikls,  ia 
derived  from  memory ;  and  to  initruft  any 
perfon  coaceming  the  general  nature  of  any 
fubjeS;,  is  no  more  than  to  awaken  in  him  ttie 
remembrance  of  what  he  formerly  knew 
about  it.  This  both  Plato  and  iSocratea 
imagined  they  could  ftiU  further  confirm,  by 
the  fallacious  experiment,  which  fliewed,  that 
a  perfon  might  be  led  to  diicoyer  himfelf, 
without  any  information,  any  general  truth, 
of  which  he  was  before  ignorant,  merely  by 
being  aiked  a  number  of  properly  an*ange4 
and  conne&ed  queftiona  concerning  it. 

The  more  the  foul  was  accuflomed  to  the 
conCderatton  of  thofe  Univerlkl  Natures,  the 
left  it  W8B  attached  to  any  particular  and  indi- 
vidual cH^e&i  i  it  approached  the  hearer  to 
the  original  perfe6iion  of  its  nature,  ftotq 
which,  according  to  tliis  philofophy,  it  had 
fallen.  Philofophy,  which  accuitoma  it  to 
confider  the  general  Efience  of  things  only, 
and  to  abilraft  from  all  their  particular  and 
fenfible  circumftances,  was,  upon  this  account, 
regarded  as  the  great  purifier  of  th^  fpul.  As 
death  Ceparated  the  foul  from  the  body,  and 
$v)m  the  bodily  &niea  and  paiTions,  itreftored 
it  to  that  intelleSiusJ  world,  from  whence  it 
had  arigtntdly  defoended,  where  no  fenfible 
Species  called  off  its  attention  from  thofe 
geoeral  £jQ^nces  of  thinga.  Philofophy,  in 
ft  4  thi4 
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this  life,  habituating  it  to  the  Oime  confiders- 
tions,  brings  it,  in  fome  degree,  to  that  Hate 
of  happinefs  and  perfection,  to  which  death 
rellores  the  fouls  of  juft  men  in  a  life  to 
come. 

Such  was  the  doArine  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Species  or  Specific  Effence  of  things, 
This^  at  leaft,  is  what  his  words  feem  to  import, 
and  thus  he  is  underilood  by  Ariftotle,  the 
moil  intelligent  and  the  mod  renowned  of  all 
his  difcipleB.  [t  is  a  doctrine,  which,  like  many 
of  the  other  dodlrines  of  abilraft  Philofophy, 
is  more  coherent  in  the  expreffion  than  in  the 
idea ;  and  which  feems  to  have  arifen^  more 
from  the  nature  of  language,  than  from  the 
nature  of  things.  With  all  its  imperftCliona 
it  was  excufahle,  in  the  beginnings  of  philo^ 
fophy,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  more  remote 
from  the  truth,  than  many  others  which  have 
fince  been  fubilituted  in  its  room  by  fome  of 
the  ^eateft  pretenders  to  accuracy  and  pre- 
ciHoii.  Mankind  have  had,  at  all  times,  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  realize  their  own  abflrac- 
tions,  of  which  we  Ihall  immediately  fee  aa 
example,  in  the  notions  of  that  very  philo- 
fopher  who  fir&.  expofed  the  ill-grounded 
foundation  of  thofe  Ideas,  or  Univerfals,  of 
Plato  and  Timeus.  '  To  explain  the  nature, 
and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  general  Ideas, 
is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greateil  difficulty  in 
abfti'sS;  philofophy.  How  the  human  mind, 
when 
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vhen  it  reafons  concerning  the  general  nature 
of  triangles,  Ihould  either  conceive,  as  Mr; 
Locke  imagines  it  does,  the  idea  of  a  triangle, 
'Which  ia  neither  obtufangular,  not  rectangular, 
nor  acutangular ;  ■,  but  which  was  at  once  both 
none  and  of  all  thofe  together  ;  or  Ihould,  as 
MUbranche  tiiinks  neceflary  for  this  purpofe, 
oomprehend  at  once,  within  its  finite  capacity^ 
all  poffible  triangles  of  all  poflible  forms  and 
dimenfions,  which  are  infinite  in  number,  is  a 
queftion,  to  which  it  is  furely  not  eafy  to  give 
a  fatisfadlory  anfwer.  Malbranche,  to  folve  itj 
had  recourfe  to  the  enthufiaftic  and  unintelli- 
gible notion  of  the  intimate  union  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  divine,  in  whofe  infinite 
elTence  the  immenfity  of  iiich  fpecies  could 
alone  be  comprehended ;  and  in  which  alone, 
therefore,  all  finite  intelligences  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  them.  If,  after 
more  than  two  thou&nd  years  reafoning 
about  this  fubje£t,  this  ingenious  and  fub- 
lime  philofopher  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  fo  ftrange  a  fancy,  in  order  to  explain  it^ 
can  we  wonder  that  Plato,  in  the  very  firft 
dawnings  of  fdence,  fiiould,  for  the  lame 
purpofe,  adopt  an  hypothefis,  which  has  been 
thought,  without  much  reafon,  indeed,  to  have 
ibme  affinity  to  that  of  Malbranche,  and 
which  is  not  more  out  of  the  way  ? 

What  feems  to  have   milled  thofe  early 
philc^opherB,  was,  the  notion,  which  appears, 

at 
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at  firft,  natural  enoagh,  that  thofe  things,  out 
(tf.  which  any  object  is  compofed,  muil  exiil 
.antecedent  to  that  ot;je€t.  But  the  things 
out  of  which  all  particular  objedls  feem  to  be 
compiled,  are  the  ftuff  or  matter  of  thofe 
objeSls,  and  the  form  or  ijiecific  Eflence, 
which  determines  them  to  be  of  this  or  that 
diA  of  things.  Thefe,  therefore,  it  was 
thouj^  muft  hare  exifted  antecedent  to  the 
objeA  which  was  made  up  between  them. 
I^to,  who  held,  that  the  fenfible  world,  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  world  of  individuals, 
was  made  in  time,  neceflarily  conceived,  that 
both  the  univer&I  matter,  the  ob)e£t  of  a 
Qnirious  reaJbn,  and  the  fpecific  efl*ence,  the 
objefit  of  proper  reafon  and  philofophy  out  o£ 
which  it  was  compofed,  muft  have  had  a 
feparate  exiftence  from  all  eternity.  IIub 
intellaAual  world,  very  d^erent  from  the 
ii^tdleAttal  world  of  Cudworth,  though  mu<^ 
of  the  langQi^  of  the  one  has  been  borrowed 
ftom  that  o£  the  other,  was  neceffarily,  and. 
idways  exiftent;  whereas  the  fenfible  woiid 
owed  its  origin  to  the  free  will  and  bouaty  of 
itaautiior. 

A  notion  of  this  kind,  as  long  as  it  is  ex- 
preffcd  ffl  very  general  language  ;  as  long  aa 
It  is  not  mnch  refied  upon  ;  nor  attempted  t<> 
he  very  particularly  and  diftindly  explained, 
paffes  eafily  enough,  tiiroagh  the  indolent 
ioiagjnatioD,  accuilomed  to  fabftitute  vorAa 
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ia  the  room  of  ideas ;  and  if  thefwcffdftfeea 
to  hang  eafily  together,  requiring  no  great 
precifion  in  the  ideas*  It  vimiifaeB)  indeed  ( 
a  dilbovered  'to  be  altogether  iacomprehen- 
fible,  and  eludes  the  grafp  of  the  imagination^ 
apon  an  attentive  confideration.  It  inquires, 
however,  an  attentive  coniideratioD  }  a^id  if 
it  had  been  as  fortunate  as  many  other  opi- 
nions of  the  fame  kind,  and  dbout  the  fiune 
fubje6l,  it  might,  without  examination,  have 
continued  to  be  the  current  philofopby  for  a 
century  or  two.  Ariftotle,  however,  feuns 
immediately  to  have  difcovered,  that  it  was 
impoiBble  to  conceive,  as  actually  exiilent, 
nther  that  general  matter,  which  waa  not  dd- 
termined  by  any  piirticular  ipecies,  or  thcib 
i^cies  which  were  not  embodied,  if  mm  may 
fiiy  fo,  in  fbme  particnltt^  portioD  of  matter, 
ikiiftotle,  too,  held,  as  we  haVe  already  ob- 
ferved,  Uie  eternity  of  the  f^dlble  world. 
^Though  he  held,  therefore^  tluU;  all  Ssa&hlA 
iibje&i  were  made  up  pf  two  principles,  botlk 
0f  wbidi,  he  calls,  equally,  fubfUnces^  the 
auUiier  wd  the  fpedfic  efi^cg,  be  waa  not 
obliged  to  hold,  like  Plato,  that  thofe  princi> 
pte«  exifled  prior  in  the  orS^  (£  time  to  the 
pbie£):s  whidi  tbey  afterwards  co*ipeibd. 
They  were  prior,  he.  fiud,  ia  natiure,  h^  not' 
ia  time^  aoeording  to  a  diftiaSion  which  waft 
i[^  ufe  to  bin  upon  Ghik  other  occafiona. . 
He  difti^guifiiedi  tooy  betwixt  actual  ahd 
potential 
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potential  exiftence.  Bj  the  firil,  he  feems  to 
have  underftood>  what  is  commonly  meant, 
by  6xiftence  or  reality ;  by  the  fecond,  the 
bare  poffibility  of  exillence.  His  meaning,  I 
&y,  feems  to  amount  to  this  ;  though  he  does 
not  explain  it  precifely  in  this  manner.  Nei- 
theivthe  material  ElTence  of  body  could,  ac- 
cording to  him,  exift  actually  without  being 
determined  by  fome  fpeciiic  EfTence,  to  fome 
particular  clafs  of  things,  nor  any  fpecific 
£fl*ence  without  being  embodied  in  fome 
particular  portion  of  matter.  Each  of  th^ 
two  principles,  however,  could  exift  poten- 
tially in  tiiifl  feparate  ftate.  That  matter  ex- 
ifted  potentially,  which,  being  endowed  with  a 
particular  form,  could  be  brought  into  actual 
exillence ;,  and  that  form,  which,  by  being 
embodied  in  a  particular  portion  of  matter, 
could,  in  the  fame  manner,' be  called  forth 
into  the  clafs  of  complete  realities.  This 
potential  existence  of  matter  and  form,  be 
fometimes  talks  of,  in  expreffions  which  very 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Plato,  to  whofe  nption  ~ 
of  feparate  Eflence  it  bears  a  very  great 
affinity. 

Ariilotle,  who  feems  in  many  things  origi-  ■ 
nal,  and  who  endeavoured  to  feem  to  be  fo  in 
all  things,  added  the  principle  of  privation  to' 
thofe  of  matter  and  form,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  fchooL 
When  Water  is  changed  into  Air,  the  tran£- 
mutation 
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nratation  is  brought  about  by  the  material 
juinciple  of  thofe  two  elements  being  deprived 
of  the  form  of  Water,  and  then  afluming  the 
form  of  Air.  Privation,  therefore,  was  a 
third  principle  opposite  to  form,  which  en- 
tered into  the  generation  of  every  Species, 
which  was  always  from  fon\e  other  Species. 
It  was  a  principle  of  generation,  but  not  of 
composition,  as  is  obvious. 

The  Stoics,  whofe  opinions  were,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  philofophy,  either  the  fame 
with,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  Arif- 
totle  and  Plato,  though  often  di%uifed  in  very 
different  language,  held,  that  all  things,  even 
the  elements  themfelves,  were  compounded  of 
two  principles,  upon  one  of  which  depended 
all  the  active  ;  and  upon  the  other,  all  the 
paffive  powers  of  thefe  bodies.  The  laft  of 
thefe,  they  called  the  Matter,  j  the  firft,  the 
Caufe,  by  Which  they  meant  the  very  lame 
thing  which  Arillotle  and  Plato  underfiood, 
by  their  fpeciiic  ElFences.  Matter,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  could  have  no  exillence  feparate 
£*om  .the  caufe  or  efficient  principle  which 
determined  it  to  fome  particular  clafs  of  things. 
.  Neither  could  the,  efficient  principle  exitl 
{eparately  from  the  material,  in  which  it  was 
always  necelTarily  embodied.  Their  opinion, 
therefore,  fo  fa^coiacided  with  that  of  the  old 
Peripatetics.  The  efficient  principle,  they 
uid,  was  the  Deity.  By  which  they  meant, 
I  that 
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that  it  was  a  detached  portion  of  the  etherid 
and  divine  nature,  which  penetrated  all  things, 
that  conftituted  what  Plato  would  have  called 
the  Qieeific  Eflence  of  each  individu^  obje6l; 
and  Co  fer  their  (pinion  celncides  pretty  nearly 
with  that  of  the  latter  PlatoniiUs,  who  held, 
that  the  fpecific  Eflfences  of  aH  things  were 
detached  portions  of  their  created  deity,  the 
foul  of  the  world ;  and  with  that  of  fome  of 
the  Arabian  and  Scholaftic  Commentators  of 
A^ode,  who  held  tiiat  the  fubftantial  forma 
of  aH  things  defcended  from  thofe  Divines 
Effences  which  animated  theCeleftial  Spheres. 
Such  waa  ^e  dofibrine  of  the  four  prindpa! 
Sefts  of  the  ancient  MiBofophers,  concerning 
tiie  Ipecific  Effences  of  things,  of  th«  old 
Pythagoreans,  of  the  Academical,  Peripatetic, 
and  Stoical  Sc^. 

As  this  do6lrine  of  fpecific  Effences  feems 
naturally  enough  to  have  arifen  from  that 
ancient  fyftem  of  Phyfics,  which  I  have  above 
defcribed,  and  which  is,  by  no  means,  devoid 
of  probability,  fo  many  of  the  dofibrines  of 
that  lyilem,  which  feem  to  us,  who  have  beeir 
long  accuftomed  to  another,  the  moll  incom- 
prehenlible,  neceflarily  flow  from  ihis  meta- 
phyfical  notion.  Such  are  l^ofe  of  generation, 
corruption,  and  alteration  ;  of  mixture,  con- 
denfation,  and  rare&ftion.  A  body  was 
generated  or  corrupted,  when  it  changed  it? 
^ecific  Eflence,  and  paff^d  £:om  one  deno* 
s  mination 
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tmnatkui  to  another.  It  was  altered  when  it 
cbADged  only  fome  of  its  quaUtiee,  but  ftiU 
retained  the  fiune  fpeciAc  Eflence,  and  the 
fimie  doMmination.  l^ui,  when  a  flower 
vraa  withered.  It  was  not  cwnqtted ;  though 
finne  of  its  qudities  were  changed,  it  ^M 
retained  the  ^cific  I^ence,  and  therefore 
joftly  pafled  under  the  deoomlnatiiHi  of  a 
fiower.  But,  when,  in  the  &rtherprogrefs  of 
its  decay,  it  crumbled  into  earth,  it  was  cor- 
rupted ;  it  loft  the  fpeciflc  Efllenee,  or  fub- 
ftanUal  form  of  the  flower,  and  aflumed  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  juftly  changed  its 
den<»nination. 

The  fpeciflc  Eflienee,  or  univafal  nature 
lluit  was  lodged  in  each  particular  da&  of 
bodies,  was  not  itfelf  the  obje^  o(  aay  of  our 
Jenies,  but  could  be  perceived  ovij  by  th« 
underftanding.  It  was  by  the  fenfiUe  equa- 
lities, however,  that  we  judged  of  the  fpe<^fic 
EfTence  of  each  object.  Some  of  thefe  fenfible 
qualities,  therefore,  we  regarded  as  eflTential,  ' 
or  fuch  as  fhowed,  by  their  prefence  or 
abfence,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  that 
elTential  form  from  which  they  necbflarily 
flowed :  Others  were  accidental,  or  fiich 
whofe  prefence  or, abfence  had  no  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  confequences.  The  firft  of  thefe  two 
forts  of  qualities  was  called  Properties ;  the 
fecond,  Accidents. 

Itt 
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Hn  the  Specific  Eflence  of  each  obje^  itfdff 
they  diftinguiflind  two  parts  i  one  of  which 
was  peculiar  and  charadteriftical  of  the  cla& 
of  things  of  which  that  particular  obje£fc  was 
an  individual,  the  other  was  common  to  it 
with  foine  other  higher  cl^es  of  things. 
Thefe  two  parts  were,  to  the  Specific  Effence, 
pretty  much  what  the  Matter  and  the  Specific 
Effence  were  to  each  individual  body.  TTie 
one,  which  was  called  the  Genus,  was  modi- 
fied and  determined  by  the  other,  which  was 
called  the  Specific  Differefice,  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  univerfal  matter  con- 
tained in  each  body  was  modified  and  deter- 
mined  by  the  Specific  Effence  of  that  parti- 
cular clais  of  bodies.  Thefe  four,  with  the 
Specific  Effence  or  Species  itfelf,  made  up  the 
number  of  the  Five  Uoiverfels,  fo  well  known 
'  in  the  fchools  by  the  names  of  Genus,  Species, 
Differentia,  Proprium,  and  Accidens. 
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IMITATIVE  ARTS. 


PART  I. 


THE  moll  perfect  imitation  of  an  otje6t  of  p  A  R  T 
any  kind  muft  in  all  cafes,  it  is  evident,  ^^_^_^^ 
be  another  object  of  the  fiune  kind,  made  as 
exa£tly  as  poffible  after  the  lame  model. 
What,  for  example,  would  he  the  moft  perfect 
imitation  of  the  carpet  which  now  lies  b^ore 
me? — Another  carpet,  certainly,  wrought  as 
exa&iy  as  poffible  after  the  lame  pattern. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  merit  or  beauty 
of  this  fecond  carpet,  it  would  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  any  from  the  circumflance  of 
its  having  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  firll. 
This  circumltance  of  its  being  not  an  original, 
but  a  copy,  would  even  be  confidered  as  fome 
diminution  of  that  merit;  a  greater  or  fmaller, 
in  proportion  as  the  object  was  of  a  nature  to  lay 
claiin  to  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree  of  admira- 
tion, ft  would  not  much  diminifli  the  merit  of 
a  common  carpet,  becaufe  in  fuch  trifling  ob- 
je£t8,  which  at  bell  can  lay  claim  to  fo  little 
R  2  beauty 
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PART  beauty  or  merit  of  any  kind,  we  do  not  always 
.  ^}'  .  think  it  worth  while  to  affefil  originality :  it 
would  diminifli  a  good  deal  that  of  a  carpet  of 
veiy  exquifite  workmanlhip.  In  objects  of  Hill 
greater  importance,  this  exafil,  or,  as  it  would 
becalledftbifi  fervile  imitation,  would  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moil  unpardonable  blemifli.  To 
build  another  St.  Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's  church, 
of  exactly  the  fame  dimenfions,  proportions, 
and  ornaments  with  the  prcfent  buildings  at 
Rome,  or  London,  would  be  fuppofed  to 
argue  fuch  a  miferable  barrennefs  of  genius 
and  invention  as  would  difgrace  the  moil 
expenfive  magnificence. 

The  cxafil  refemblance  of  the  correfpondent 
parts  of  the  fame  objeft  is  frequently  confi- 
dered  as  a  beauty,  and  the  want  of  it  as 
a  deformity ;  as  in  the  correfpondent  meni' 
bers  of  the  human  body,  in  the  oppofite  wings 
of  the  fame  building,  in  the  oppofite  trees  of 
the  feme"  alley,  in  the  correfpondent  compart- 
ments of  the  fame  piece  of  carpet-work,  or  of 
the  fame  flower-garden,  in  the  chairs  or  tables 
whiph  ftand  in  the  correfpondent-parts  of  the 
feme  room,  &c.  But  in  objefts  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  in  other  refpe^ls  are  regarded  as 
altogether  feparate  and  uDconnefted,  this 
exaft  refemblance  is  feldom  confidered  as  a 
beauty,  nor  the  want  of  it  as  a  deformity.  A 
man,  and  jn  the  fame  manner  a  horfe,  is  hand- 
fcnme  or  ugly,  each  of  them,  on  account  of 
•     ■'      ^■'  "     ■  his 
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Ifis  own  intrinfic  beauty  or  deformity,  without  p  a  R  T 
any  regard  to  their  refembling  or  not  refem*  ^  . 
bling,  the  one,  another  man,  or  the  other, 
another  horfe.  A  fet  of  coach-horfes,  indeed, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  handfomer  when  they  are 
all  exactly  matched  i  but  each  horfe  is,  in  this 
cafe,  confidered  not  as  a  feparated  .and  un- 
connected objefit,  or  as  a  whole  by  himfelf, 
but  as  a  part  of  another  whole,  to  the  other 
parts  of  which  he  ought  to  bear  a"  certain 
correfpondence :  feparated  from  the  fet,  he 
derives  neither  beauty  from  his  refemblance, 
nor  deformity  from  his  unlikenefs  to  the  other 
horfes  which  compofe  it. 

Even  in  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the  fame 
objefit,  we  frequently  require  no  more  than  a 
refemblance  in  the  general  outline.  If  the 
inferior  members  of  thofe  correlpondent  parts 
are  too  minute  to  be  feen  diftinftly,  without  a 
feparate  and  diftinCb  examination  of  each  part 
byitfelf,  as afeparate  and  unconnected  objeCt, 
wefljould  fometimes  even  be  difpleafed  if  the 
refemblance  was  carried  beyond  this  general 
outline.  In  the  correfpondent  parts  of  a  room 
we  frequently  hang  pictures  of  the  fame  fize; 
thofe  pictures,  however,  referable  one  another 
in  nothing  but  the  frame,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
general  character  of  the  fubjeCl ;  If  the  one 
is  a  landfcape,  the  other  is  a  landfcape  too ; 
if  the  one  reprefents  a  religious  or  a  baccha- 
lialiaiv  fubjeA,  its  companion  represents  an- 
ft  3  other 
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PART  Other  of  the  iame  kind.  Nobody  ever  tlioiigfat 
y^y-,^  of  repeating  the  fiune  picture  in  each  corrfr> 
QKmdent  frame.  Hie  frames  and  the  general 
chara6ler  of  two  or  three  pictures*  is  as  much 
as  the  eye  can  comprehend  at  one  view,  u* 
from  one  ilation.  Each  pifture,  m  order  to 
be  feen  diftindlly,  and  underftood  thoroughly, 
inuft  be  viewed  from  a  particular  ftatiim,  and 
examined  by  itielf  as  a  fcparate  and  uncoo- 
iie£ted  obj^^  In  a  hall  or  pttftico,  adorned 
with  ftatues,  the  nitcheSf  or  perhi^  the  pe- 
ileftals,  may  eza£Uy  refemble  one  another, 
but  the  ftatues  are  tdwaya  differEnt.  Even  the 
malka  which  are  fometimes  carried  upon  the 
different  key-ftones  of  the  iame  arcade,  or  of 
the  correlpondept  doore.and  windows  of  the 
£ime  front,  though  they  may  all  refemble  one 
another  in  the  general  outline,  yet  each  of  them 
has  idways  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  a 
grimace  of  its  own.  There  are  ibme  Grothic 
buildings  in  which  the  correfpondeat  windows 
refemble  (hw  another  only  in  the  general  out- 
line, and  not  in  the  fmaller  M-naments  and 
fubdivillons.  Thefe  are  difPerent  in  each,  and 
the  architeS  had  confidered  them  as  too  mi- 
nute to  be  feen  diftin£Uy,  without  a  particu- 
lar and  feparate  examination  of  each  window 
by  itfelf,  as  a  feparate  and  unconnected  object. 
A  variety  of  this  fort,  however,  I  think,  is  not 
agreeable.  In  obje^  which  axe  fufceptiblc 
only  of  a  certain  inferior  order  of  beauty,  fuch 
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as  the  fivntes  of  paftures,  the  mtehet  or  the  p  a'R  T 
pedeftali  of  ftatues,  &c.  there  feems  fre-  '■  ^ 
ifi&ttiy  to  be  a&Aatitm  in  the  ftud/  of 
variety,  of  which  the  merit  is  fcarcely  ever 
fiiffident  to  can^n&te  the  want  <^  that 
po^Mcuity  and  diftixi£tnef!),  of  that  eafinefi 
to  be  comprdwnded  9nd  remembered,  which 
is  the  naturd  etk&  of  ex»&  uniformity.  In 
A  portico  of  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  order, 
eadi  cf^umn  rd^mbles  every  other,  not  only 
in  the  general  outline,  hut  in  all  the  minuteft 
ornaments  j  though  fome  of  them,  in  order 
to  be  feen  diftin^y,  may  require  a  feparate 
and  diftinA  examination  in  each  c(riufaiD,  and 
in  the  entablature  of  each  inteitolumnatitm. 
In  the  inlaid  tables,  vhich,  according  to  the 
pref^it  fafhion,  are  fometimes  fixed  in  the 
corre^ndent  parts  of  the  fame  room,  the 
piAures  only  are  different  in  each.  All  the 
other  more  friv<^ous  and  fanciful  ornaments 
are  commonly,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  tiie  fafhion,  the  fame  in  them  all. 
Hiofe  ornaments,  however,  in  order  to  be 
feea  diftinftly,  require  a  feparate  and  diftinft 
exantiaatioH  of  each  table. 

The  extraordinary  refemblance  of  two  na- 
tural objects,  of  twins,  for  example,  ia  regard- 
ed as  a  curious  circumftance ;  which,  though 
it  does  not  incre^e,  yjet  does  not  dimioilh  the 
beau^  oi  either,  confidered  as  a  feparate  and 
uncouBe^ed  oli^eA.  But  the  exaS  refem- 
a  4  blance 
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PART,  bltoceof  two  produflicms  of  art,  fkevoB  to  hm. 
^'  ,  always  conOdered  aa  fi>me  diminution. of  the 
tnerit  of  at  leaft  one  of  them ;  as  it  feema  to 
prove,  that  one  of  them,  :ati  Leaft,.is  a  copy 
either  of  the  other,  or  of  Jbine  other  origiiutU 
One  may  iay,.even  of  the  <iopy  of  a  pi&ure, 
that  it  derives  its  merit,  not  fo  mu^h  &om  its 
refemblance  to  the  original,  as  from  its  refem- 
bhmce  to  the  object  which  the  original  was 
meant  to  relemble.  The  owner  of  the  copy, 
£0  far  from  fetting  any  high  value  upon  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  originaJ,  is  often  anxipus  to 
deftroy  any  value  or  merit  which  it  might 
derive  from  this  circumftance.  He  is  often 
anxious  to  perfuade  both  hunfelf  and  other  peo- 
ple that  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  an  original,  of 
whichwhatpaflesfor  the  original  isonlyacopy. 
But,  whatever  merit  a  copy  may  derive  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  original,  an  original 
can  certainly  derivenone  from  the  refemblance 
of  its  copy. 

But  tiiough  a  production  of  art  feldora 
derives  any  merit  from  its  refemblance  to 
another  object  of  the  fame  kind,  it  fte^u^itly 
derives  a  great  deal  from  its  refembl^ce  t^ 
an  obje£l  of  a  different  kind,  whether  that 
object  beaproduCtion  of  art  or  of  nature.  A 
painted  cloth,  the  work  of  feme  laborious 
Dutch  artift,  fo  curioufly  Ihaded  and  coloured 
as  to  reprefent  the  pile  and  foftnefs  qf  a  wool- 
len one;  might  derive  fome  merit  from  its 
refem- 
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r^mblancfe  even'  to  tbe'foity  carpet-^rfakh  b^ilt 
now  Hep  before  me.  l%e-copy  miglA,  and  ^ 
probably  would,  in  this  cafe,  be-  of  mack  ' 
greater  value  than  -tbe'  mginal.  But  if  Uu* 
carp^  was  reprefented-as  fpread,  either  upon  a 
floor  or  upon  a  table,  and  prqje^ing  from  the 
back  ground  of  the  pifture,  with  exa^  obferva- 
tion  of  p^fpedive,  and  <^  li^t  and  ihade,  the 
merit  of  tiie  iniitation  would  be  (till  greater. 
In  Paiuting,  a  plain  fiirface  of  one  kind 
is  made  to  refemble,  not  only  a  plain  furface 
of  another,  but  all  the  three  dimedifions  of  a 
Jblid  fubllance.  In  Statuary  and  Sculpture^ 
a  foiid  ibbftance  of  one  kind,  .is  msude  to 
refemble  a  folid  fubllance  of  another.  This 
diQiarity  between  the  '(d»je&  imitating)  and 
the  objefl  imitated,  is  much  greater  in  the 
one  art  Uian  in  the  other;  and  the  pleafure 
arifingirom  the  imitation  feems  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  this  difparity  is  greater. 

In  Piunting,  the  imitation  frequently 
pleafes,  though  the  original  obje£i  be  indifr 
ferent,  or  even  <^nfive.  In  Statuary  and 
Sculpture  it  ia  othexwiie.  The  imitation 
feldom  pleafes,  unlefs  the  original  obje3;  be 
in  a  very  high  degree  either  great,  or  beau- 
tiful, or  'interefUng.  A  butcher*s-llall,  or  a 
Idtchen-drefler,  with,  the  obje^  which  they 
commonly  prefent,  are  not  certainly  the 
happieft  fubje£is,  even  for  Painting.  They 
We,  however,  been  ceprefented  with'  .&  , 
I  much 
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V  A  K  T  much  cire  And  &ccdk  by  fiune  Dutch  nuC 
'•      ten,  diat  it  is  impoffible  to  view  the  piAurei 
witliout  Come    degree    of  pleafure.     Tkef 
wmild  l>e  moft  ahiiurd  fal^cAs  for  Sta/uaay 
in  Sculpture,  which  are,  however,  c«p«Ue 
of  reprefentmg  them.    The  pidure  of  a  voy 
ugly  or  deformed  man,  fuch  as  MSop,  or  Scar- 
ron,  might  not  make  a  di&greeable  piece  of 
furniture.   The  ftatue  certainly  would.   £ven 
a  vulgar  ordinary  man  or  woman,  engaged 
in  a  vulgar  ordinary  a^on,  like  what  w« 
fee  with  fo  much  pleafure  in  tiie  piAurei  of 
Rembrant,  would  be  too  mean  a  ful^e£t  for 
Statuary.     Jupiter,   Heroules,  aod.  ApoUo, 
Venus  »ad  Diana,   the  Nymphi   and  the 
Graces,   Bacohas,   Mercury,   Antinous  aat 
Meleager,  the  miferaUe  <^th  of  Laocoon, 
the  meUncholy  fiite  of  the  children  of  Niofae, 
Ae  Wreftlers,  the  fighting,  the  dying  gladi- 
ator, the  figures  of  gods  and  goddofles,  oi 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  moft  perfeA  forms 
of  the  human  body,  placed  either  in  the 
nobleft  attitudes,  or  in  the  moft  interefting 
Stuations  which  the  human  imagination  is 
capable  of  conceiving,  are  the  proper,  and 
Awefore  have   ^ways  been  the  favourite 
fiibjefts  of  Statuary :  that  art  cannot,  with, 
ont  degrading  ideU^,  ftot^  to  reprefeot  any 
thing  that  is  oflfenfive,  or  mean,  or  even 
indilferent.      IVinting  is  not  fi>  difflainful; 
and,  'diougfa   capable   of  reprdmting   the 
nobleft 
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ttoUeft  obje^  it  can,  wiUiQut  finfdting  its  p  a  i^T 
titie  to  ^tleafe,  iUlmit  to  imitate  thofe  of  a      V     , 
much  more  humble  nature.    The  merit  of  the  ^  '  ' " 
imitaticm  alonei  and  witliQut  any  merit  in  th« 
imitated  ot^e^  is  capable  of  fuppwUng  tho 
dignity,  of  Faintiilg :  it  cannot  fupport  that 
of  Statuary.    There  would  feem,  therefore, 
to  be  more  merit  in  the  one  tpe^^es  of  imita* 
titm  than  in  the  other. 

In  Statuary,  fcarcely  any  dnq;iery  la  agree* 
ible.  The  beil  of  the  ancient  flatues  wera 
either  altogether  naked  or  almoft  naked ;  and 
thoie  of  which  any  confiderable  part  of  th9 
body  is  covered,  are  reprefented  as  clothed 
in  wet  linen— «  fpecies  of  clothing  which  moft 
certainly  never  was  agreeable  to  the  fafliioa 
of  any  country.  This  drapery  too  iB  drawn 
fo  tight,  as  to  exprefi  beneath  its  narrow 
findings  the  exa^  form  and  outline  of  any 
Umb,  and  ahnoH  of  every  mufcle  of  the  body# 
The  clothing  which  thus  approached  th« 
neareft  to  no  clothing  at  all,  had,  it  ieema, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  great  artifts  of  an* 
tiquity,  been  that  which  was  moil  fuitable  to 
Statuary.  A  great  painter  of  the  fiomaa 
fdiool,  who  liad  formed  his  manner  almoft 
entirely  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  ftatues* 
imitated  at  firft  their  dr^ieiy  in  his  pictures  ; 
but  fa«  foon  &und  that  in  Painting  it  had  tjha 
aijr  (rf'iaeanoe&  and  poverty,  as  if  Uie  peribna 
who  woreit  eould  fcarce  afiiud  dot^  «Bougli 
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pjtit't-to  eover  them;  and  that  larger  fi^ds,  an  J 
.'^_  .  i  loofer  and'more  flowing  drapery,  were  ntore 
Aiitable  td'tiie  nature  of  his  art.  In  Painting, 
tile  imitation  of  fo  very  inferior  an  object  as  a 
fuit  of  clothes  is  capable  (if  pleafing  ^  and,  in 
order  to  give  this  object  all  the  magnificence 
(^  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  necellery  that  the 
folds  flioidd  be  large,  lotrffe,  and  flowing. 
It  is  not  neceflary  in  Painting  that  the  exaft 
form  and  outline  of  every  limh,  and  almofl;  of 
fevery  mafcle  of  the  body,  ftould  be  exprefled 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  drapery  j  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  if  thefe  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  indicate  in 
general  the  lituation  and  attitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal limbs.  Panting,  by  the  mere  force  and 
merit  of  its  imitatibn,  can  venture,  without 
the  hazard  of  dilpleafing,  to  fubftitute,  upon 
many  occafions,  the  inferior  in  the  room  of 
the  fuperior  object,  by  making  the  one,  in 
this  manner,  cover  and  entirely  conceal  a 
great  part  of  the  other.  Statuary  can  feldom ' 
venture  to  do  this,  but  with  the  utmoft  ref^e 
and  caution  ;  and  the  fame  drapery,  which  is 
noble  and  magnificent  in  the  one  art,  appear^ 
clumfy  and  awkward  in  the  other.  Some 
modem  artiils,  however,  have  attempted  to' 
introduce  into  Statuary  ihe  drapery  which  is 
peculiar  to  Painting.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
upon  every  occafion,  be  quite  fo  ricliculous  as 
the  mdible  periwigs  in  Weftminfter  Abbey : 
but,  if  it  does  not  always  appear  civaafy  and 
awkward. 
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awkward-,   it  is  at  l^fl  ^wa}«  iofipid  -aticl  p  a  R  T 
uninterefting.  •      ;    ■  *• 

it  is  not.  the  wmt  of  colouring  -whiefa 
hinders  maay  tl;uDgs  from  pleafiiig.in  Statuary 
n^hich,  pleafe  in  Paintiilg;  it  is  the  want  of 
that  degree  of  dilpartty  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  obje^,  which  is  neceflary, 
in  order  to  render  interelling  the  imitation  of 
an  objedl  which  is  itfelf  not  interefting.  Co- 
louring, when  added  to  Statuary,  ibiar  from 
increaHng,  deftroys  almoll  entirely,  die  plea- 
fure  which  we  receive  from  tiie  imitation; 
becaufe  it  takes  awayithe  great  fburce  of-  that 
ple^ure,  the  difpadty  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  .  c^je£t.  Hiat  one  folid 
and  coloured  obje^  Ihould  exactly  refembie 
another  folid  and  coloured  objeS,  feems  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  or  admiration: 
Apainted  llatue,  though  itcertainly  may  refem- 
bie a  human  figure  muph  moi'e  ^xa^y  than 
any  ilatue  which  is  not  painted,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  difagreeable,  and  even 
an  afienfive  obje3: ;  and  fo  far  are  we  from 
being  pleafed  with  this  fuperior  likenels,  that 
%e  are  never,  fatisfied  with  it;  -and,  after 
viewing  it  again  and  again,  we  always  iind 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  what  we  are  ^pofed 
to  imagine  it  might  have  been :  though  it 
fhould  ieem  to  want  fcarce  any  tiling  but  the 
life,  we  could  not  pardon  it  for  thus  wanting 
irhat  it  ift  aUogether  ift]po0ib[e  it  lliould  have. 
The 
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PART  The  works  of  Mra.  Wright,  a  felf-taught 
^  *■  .  artift  of  great  merit,  are  perhaps  more  petfeft 
in  this  way  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  feen. 
They  do  admirably  well  to  be  feen  now 
and  then  as  a  fhowj  but  the  bed  of  them  we 
ihoiild  find,  if  brought  home  to  our  own 
houfe,  and  placed  in  a  fltuation  where  it  was 
to  come  often  into  view,  would  make,  inftead  ' 
of  aa  ornamental,  a  mod  offenfive  piece  of 
houlhold  fiimtture.  Painted  ftatues,  accord- 
ingiy,  are  univerially  reprobated,  and  we 
icwce  ever  meet  wiUi  diem.  To  colour 
the  eyes  of  ftatues  is  not  alt(^ether  fo  un- 
common :  even  this,  however,  is  diiapproved 
by  all  good  judges,  **  I  cannot  bear  it," 
(a  gentleman  ufed  to  Iky,  <^  great  know, 
ledge  and  judgment  in  this  art,)  **  I  cannot 
**  bear  it }  I  always  want  them  to  Ipeak  to 
«  me." 

Artificial  firuits  and  flowers  Ibmetimes 
imitate  fo  exaAly  the  natural  objects  which 
they  repre&nt,  that  they  frequently 'deceive 
vs.  We  foon  grow  weary  of  them,  however; 
pnd,  though  ^y  feem  to  want  noting  but 
the  fireffanefs  and  the  flavour  of  natural- fruits 
and  flowers,  we  canqot  pardon  then,  in  the 
fame  manner,  for  thus  wanting  what  it  n 
altogether  impoflible  they  Ihould  have.  But 
we  do  not  grow  weary  of  a  good  flower  ■ftnd 
fruit  painting.  We  do  not  grow  weary  of  the 
foliage  of  the  Corinthian  capitaI,-or  of  the 
3  flowers 
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Aawan  vhich  ibmetunes  ornament  the  &lze  p  A  k  t 
tji  that  ordeit  Such  imitBtions,  however,  *• 
never  deceive  as;  their  refemblance  to  the 
original  p^gc<%s  is  always  much  inf^ior  to 
that  of  artificial  fruits  and  flowers.  Such  as 
jt  u,  however,  we  are  contented  with  it ; 
and,  where  there  is  (Uch  di^arity  between 
the  imitating  and  the  imitated  ol^e^,  we 
find  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  can  be,  or  as  we 
IBxped  that  it  Ihould  be,  Paint  that  f<4iage 
^nd  thde  flowers  with  the  natural  colours, 
^md,  infl«ad  of  pleafing  more,  they  vSl  pleafe 
much  left.  The  r^emblance,  however,  will 
be  much  greater  j  but  the  difparity  between 
tiie  imitating  and  the  imitated  obje^s  will  be 
fb  much  left,  that  eVen  this  fuperior  re- 
femUance  will  nfit  fiitisfy  ui.  Where  the 
diQ>ari^  is  very  great,  on  the  contrary,  w« 
«e  o&xia  contented  with  the  moft  imperfe^ 
refemblance ;  with  the  very  imperfeA  refem- 
blance, fax  exam]de>  both  as  to  flgure  ^d 
jcdour,  of  fruits  and  flow««  in  flieU;W0rk4 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  though 
in  Scul^>ture  the  imitation  c^  flowers  and 
foliage  piea&s  as  an  om^meift  of  architefture, 
as  a  part  of  the  i^fsia  ^hich  is  to  iet  off  the 
beauty  of  a  di&rent  and  a  more  important 
objeA,  it  ^ou^d  not  jie^e  alone,  or  as  a 
feparate  and  ui)conne£led  objeA,  in  the  iame 
manner  as  a  fruit  and  flower  painting  pleafea. 
I1ower«  and  f<4iage,  ^ww  elegant  and  bean- 
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'^  A  RT  tiftd  iotvtXt  are.  not  fufficaently  intcreAing ; 

,  }'  they  have  not  dignity  enough,  if  I  may  iky 
.Ip,  to  be  proper  fubjeS^s  for  a  piece  of  Scul|N 
t)ire,  wbich.is  toj^eafealoae^  and  not  as  the 
ornamental  append^ie  of  Tdnke  oUier  obje^ 

In  T^eilry  and  Needle-work,  in  the  fiune 
inaaner  as  in  Painting,^  a- plain  fui&ce  is 
•fomptimes  made  to.  reprefent  all  the  three 
dimesnfions  of  a.  ibiid  fubflance.  But  both 
tiie  flluttle  of  the  weaver,  and  the  needle  of 
tiie  embroiderer,  are  inilTumeDta  of  imitation 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  pencil  of  the  paiota-, 
that  we- are  not  furprifed  to  find,  a  prc^rtion- 
able  inferiority  in  their  .productions.  We 
have  all  more  or  leis  experience  that  they 
tlTpally  are.  much  inierior;  and,  in,appre> 
ciating  apiece  of  Tapellry  or  Needle-work, 
we  never  compare  ^  imitation  of  either  with 
that  of  a  gooid  pidttire,  for  it  never  could 
ilaod  .that  comparifon,  bat  with  that  of  other 
pieces  of  Tapeftry or  Needle-work.  Wetdke 
into  confideration,  not  only  the  difparity 
between  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  obje^, 
but  the  awkwardnels  of  the  instruments  of 
imitation  ;  and  if  it  is  as  w^  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  expected  from  thefe,  if  it  is  better  ' 
than  the  greater  part  of  wliat  actually  cornea 
from  them,  we  are  often  not  only  contented 
but  h^hjy  pleafed. 

A  good  painter  will  often  executein  difew 

days  a  fubj^  j^ich.  would .eili^ay  the.bsft 

tapeftiy- 
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tapeftry-ureaver  for  many  years ;  though,  in  p  a  R  T 
proportion  to  his  time,  therefore,  the  latter     J" 
ia  always  mubh  wonfe  paid  than  the  ibnner, 
yet  hi^  work  in  the  end  Comes  Commonly 
much  dearer  to  market.    The  great  etpence 
of  good  Tapeftry,  the  circumftance  which 
confines  it  to  the  palaces''of  princes  and  great  ~ 
lords,  ^ves  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  people,  an  air  of  riches  and  magni* 
licence,   which   contributes    ilill  further  to 
compenfate  the  imperfe^ion  of  its  imitation. 
In  arts  which  addrefs  them&lves,  not  to  the 
prudent  and  the  wife,  but  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  to  the  proud  and  the  vain,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  if  the  appearance  of  great  ex- 
pence,  of  being  what  few  people  can  pur- 
chafe,  of  being  one  of  the  fureil  chara^lerilUcs 
of  great  fortune,  Ihould  often  ftand  in  the 
place  of  exquiiite  beauty,   and  contribute 
equally  to  recommend  their  produ3ions.    As 
the  idea  of  expence  feems  often  to  embellifli, 
fo  that  of  cheapnels  feems  as  frequently  to 
larniih  the  luftre  even  of  very  agreeable  ob- 
jects.   The  difference  between  real  and  falfe 
jewels  is  what  even  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
jeweller  can  fometimea  with  difficulty  diH 
iinguifh.    Let  an  unknown  lady,  however^ 
come  into  a  public  aflembly,  with  a  head-drefi 
which  appears  to  be  very  richly  adorned  with 
diamoDds,  and  let  a  jeweller  only  whiiper  io 
otlr  car  that  Uiey  are  falfe  ftwies,  not  only 
TOL.  r.  s  fbn 
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V  A  It  T  -the  lady  will  immediately  fink  in  our  imagina- 
J"  tion  from  the  rank  of  a  princefs  to  that  of  a 
very  ordinary  woman,  but  the  head-drefii 
irom  an  olge^  of  the  moft  fplendid  magni- 
ficence, will  at  once  become  an  impertinent 
piece  of  tawdry  and  tinfel  finery. 

It  was  fome  years  ago  the  ^hion  to  orna- 
ment a  garden  with  yew  and  holly  trees, 
clipped  into  the  artificial  fliapes  of  pyramids, 
and.  columns,  and  vafes,  and  obeliiks.  It  is 
now  the  fefiiion  to  ridicule  this  tafte  as  un- 
natural. The  figure  of  a  pyramid  or  obelifk, 
however,  is  not  more  unnatural  to  a  yew- 
tree  than  to  a  block  of  porphyry  or  marble. 
"^Hien  the  yew-tree  is  prefented  to  the  eye  in 
this  ^ificial  fiiape,  the  gardens  does  not 
mean  that  it  fhould  be  undeiftood  to  have 
grown  in  that  fliape :  he  means,  firft,  to  give 
'  it  the  iame  beauty  of  regular  figure,  which 
pleafes  £>  much  in  porphyry  and  marble ; 
aijd,  fecondly^  to  imitate  in  a  growing  tre^ 
the  ornaments  of  thofe  precious  materials : 
he  means  to  make  an  object  of  one  kind, 
refemble  another  obje6t  of  a  very  different* 
kind ;  and  to  the  original  beauty  of  ^ure  to 
join  the  relative  beauty  of  imitation :  but  th^ 
difparity  between  the  imitating  and  the  imi- 
tated obje^  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty 
of  imitation.  It  is  becaufe  the  one  objedt 
does  not  naturally  refemble  the  other,  that 
we  ar&  fg  much  pleafed  vhth.  it,  when  by  art 

it 
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it  h  made  to  do  fo.  The  ihears  of  the  gaie-t  aXV 
dener,  it  may  be  iaid,  indeed,  are  veiy  clumfy 
inftrumenta  o£  Sculpture.  They  are  fb,  no 
doubt,  when  employed  to  imitate  the  figures 
of  men,  or'  even  of  animals.  But  in  the 
fimple  and  regular  forms  of  pyramids,  vafesy 
and  obeliflu,  even  the  fliears  of  the  gardenef 
do  well  enmigh.  iSome  allowance  t(>o  id 
naturally  made  for  the  neceflary  imperfe£tioil 
of  the  ittftrument,  in  the  lame  mann^  as  i» 
Tapeilry  and  Needle*work.  In  ihort,  the 
next  time  you  have  an  of^rtunity  of  fnr^ 
veying  tfaofe  out-of-fafliion  ornaments,  eiidea* 
VDur  only  toletyourfelf  ^one,  and  to  reftrain 
for  a  few  minutes  the  fooliih  pafiion  for  playing 
the  Gvitic,  and  yon  will  be  fenfible  that  they 
are  not  without  feme  degree  of  beauty ;  thai; 
they  give  the  aif  of  neatnds  and  correft 
Cloture  at  leaft  to  the  whole  garden ;  and  thaf^ 
they  are  irtt  onlike  what  the  **  retired  teifure^  . 
**  tbat"  (as  MikoQ  &y»)  "  in  trim  gardeoft 
"  taikes- Ms  pleafure,"  mightbeamufed  withg 
What  then,  it  may  be  laid,  has  brought  thettt- 
into  fecfi  timverftd  difrepute  among  ua  i  la 
a,  pyramid  or  obeliflt  of  marble,  we  kno^7 
tbat:  the  nmterials  are  ucpenfive,  and  that  the- 
lalMmr  which  wrought  them  into  that  fliap» 
muft  have  been  Itill  nrore  lb.  In  a  pyrainid- 
or  obelilk  of  yew,  we  know  that  the  material^' 
couid-coft  very  little,  and  thehdiour  itill  lei^ 
llie  &nner  are  ennobled  by  dieir  expeace; 
s  2  the 
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PART  the  latter  degraded  by  their  cheapne&  In 
^  the  cabbage-garden  of  a  tallow-chandler  we 
may  fometimes  perhaps  have  feen  as  many 
columns  and  vafes,  and  other  omaments  in 
yew,  as  there  are  in  marble  and  porphyry  at 
Yerlaillea:  it  is  this  vulgarity  which  has 
di%raced  them.  The  rich  and  the  great, 
their  proud  and  the  vain,  will  not  admit  into 
the  gardens  an  ornament  which  the  meaneft 
of  the  people  can  have  as  well  as  they.  The 
tafte  for  thefe  omaments  came  originally  from 
France ;  where,  notwithftandiiig  that  incon- 
fiancy  of  fafhion  with  which  we  fometimes 
reproach  the  natives  of  that  country,  it  iUll 
continues  in  good  repute.  In  fVuice,  the 
condition  o£  the  inferior  ranks  of  pe(^le  is 
feldom  fo  happy  as  it  frequently  is  in  England; 
and  you  will  there  feldom  find  even  pyramids 
and  obeliflLs  of  yew  in  the  garden  of  a  tallow- 
chandler.  Such  ornaments,  not  having  in 
that  country  been  degraded  by  their  vulgaris, 
have  not  yet  been  excluded  from  the  gardemt 
of  princes  and  great  lords. 

The  works  of  the  great  mailers  in  Statuaiy- 
and  Painting,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  never 
produce  their  eSeSt  by  deception.  They 
never  are,  and  it  never  is  intended  tibat  they 
fliould  be  miltaken  for  the  real  obje^  which 
they  reprefent.  Fainted  Statuary  may  lbme< 
times  deceive  an  inattentive  eye :  proper 
Statuary  never  does.  The  little  pieces  of 
per. 
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pet^»edive  jn  I^intdng,  which  it  is  intended  part 
*  Aould  pleafe  by  deception,  reprefent  alwajra  .^^^^^ 
-fome  very  fimple,  as  well  as  infignificant, 
obje& ;  a  roll  of  paper,  tar  example,  or  the 
fteps  of  a  ftaircaie,  in  the  dark  comer  of 
fijme  paflage  or  gallery.  Tbey  are  generally 
the  works  too  of  fome  very  inferior  artills. 
After  beiag  feen  once,  and  producing  the 
little  furprife  which  it  is  meant  they  Ihould 
excite,  together  widi  the  mirth  which  com* 
monly  accompanies  it,  they  never  pleafe 
more,  but  appear  ever  after  inlipid  and  tire> 
fome. 

The  proper  pleafure  'vdiich  we  derive  ftom 
thofe  two  imitative  arts,  lb  far  from  being  the 
effeA  of  decq>tion,  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  it.  ,  That  pleafure  is  founded  altogether 
upon  our  wonder  at  feeing  an  object  of  one 
kind  reprefent  fo  well  an  <AjeA  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  upon  our  admiration  of 
the  art  which  furmounts  fo  happily  that  diA 
parity  which  Nature  had  eflablilhed  between 
them.  The  nobler  works  of  Statuary  and 
Fainting  appear  to  us  a  fort  of  wonderful  ■ 
phaenomena,  difibring  in  this  xeCpeA  from 
the  wonderful  phasnomena  of  Nature,  that 
they  carry,  as  it  were,  their  own  explication 
along  with  them,  and  demonftrate,  even  to 
the  eye,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  eye,  even  of  an  unfkilfUl 
^e^tor,  immediately  difcems,  in  fome  mea^ 
S3-  fure, 
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r  A  K  T  furs,  how  it  is  that  a  certain  modification  ef 
^_  ';^^  fijpjre  in  Statuary,  and  of  brighter  and  daricer 
colours  in  Fainting,  can  reprefent,  viUi  fo 
much  truth  and  vivacity,  tiie  actions,  paf- 
fions,  and  behaviour  of  men,  aa  well  as  a  great 
vari^y  of  other  d:\je6ls.  The  pleating  wonder 
of  ignorance  is  accompanied  with  the  ftiU  more 
pleafing  fatiafafition  of  fcience.  We  wonder 
and  are  amazed  attbeeSe£fc;  andweareplea&d 
ourfelves,  and  happy  to  find  that  we  can  com. 
prehend,  in  fome  mcafure,  how  that  woiu 
derful  effe^  is  produced. 

A  good  looking-glafs  reprefents  the  ohJeAs 
which  are  ftt  before  it  widi  much  more  truth 
•nd  vivacity  than  «thar  Statuary  or  Fainting. 
Sut,  though  the  fcience  of  optics  may  ex. 
plain  to  the  underftanding,  the  looking-glafs 
itfelf  does  not  at  all  demonftrate  to  the  eye 
how  this  effe^  i»  brou^t  about.  It  may  excite 
the  wonder  of  ignorance ;  and  in  a  clown» 
who  bad  never  beheld  a  looking-glafi  before* 
J  have  feen  that  wonder  rife  ahuoii  to  r^tur« 
andexta^;  but  it  cannot  give  the  iatisfaiS^Mm 
«f  fcience.  In  all  looking-glaflea  the  qBSs£Is 
are  produced  by  the  lame  means,  appUed 
fxa£Uy  in  the  fame  manner.  In  every  dif* 
ferent  ftatue  and  piStust  the  qSb&a  are  pror 
duoed,  though  by  fimilar,  yet  not  by  the 
&me  means;  and  Uiofe  means  too  are  appjtied 
in  a  difierent  manner  in  each.  £very  good 
ftatue  and  pi^uie  i&  a  £reih  wond^,  whidi 
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at  the  Ikme  time  carries,  in  folne  menlhre.  Its  p  a  r  t 
own  e:q)lication  along  with  it  After  a  little  .  ^  . 
nle  and  experience^  all  looking-glaffes  ceaTe 
to  be  wonders  altt^etherj  and  even  the 
ignorant  become  fo  famOiar  with  them,  as  not 
to  think  that  their  e0e£ls  require  any  expli- 
cation. A  looking-glafs,  befides,  can  repre- 
fent  only  prefent  objects ;  and,  when  the 
wonder  is  once  fairly  over,  we  choofe,  in  all 
cafes,  rather  to  contemplate  the  fubftance 
than  to  gaze  at  the  fliadow.  One's  own  face 
becomes  then  the  moft  agreeable  obje€l:  which 
a  looking-gla&  can  reprefent  to  us,  and  the 
only  object  which  we  do  not  foon  grow  weary 
with  looking  at ;  it  is  the  only  prefent  obje^ 
ofwhichwecanfeeonly  thefhadow:  whether 
handfome  or  ugly,  whether  old  or  young,  it 
is  the  face  of  a  &iend  always,  of  which  thd 
features  correfpond  exactly  with  whatever 
fentiment,  emotion,  or  palOon  we  may  hap-> 
pen  at  that  moment  to  feel. 

In  Statuary,  the  means  by  which  rtw 
wonderful  efie£t  is  brought  about  appear 
more  fimple  and  obvious  than  in  Fainting ; 
where  the  difparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitscted  object  being  much  greater, 
the  art  which  can  conquer  ^at  greatei'  di£ 
parity  appears  evidently,  and  almoll  to  the 
eye,  to  be  founded  upon  a  much  deeper 
fcience,  or  upoti  principles  much  more 
H^ftrof^  and  profound.  Even  in  the  meanefl 
8  4  fubje^ 
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PART  flibje^  we  can  often  trace  with  pleafhre  the 
^  ingenious  means  by  which  Painting  furmounts 
this  difparity.  But  we  cannot  do  this  in 
Statuary,  becaufe  the  difparity  not  being  fa 
great,  the  means  do  not  appear  fo  ingenious. 
And  it  is  upon  this  account,  that  in  Painting 
we  are  ol^en  delighted  with  the  reprefeata> 
tion  of  many  things,  which  in  Statuary  would 
appear  infipid,  tirefome,  and  not  worth  the 
looking  at. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
though  in  Statuary  the  art  of  imitation 
spears,  in  many  refpe^is,  inferior  to  what 
it  is  in  Painting,  yet,  in  a  room  ornamented 
with  both  ftatues  ^d  pidiures  of  nearly  equal 
merit,  we  ihall  generally  find  that  the  ftatues 
draw  off  our  eye  from  th?  pi£tures.  Hiere  is 
generally  but  one,  pr  little  more  than  one, 
point  of  view  from  which  a  pi^ure  can  be 
feen  with  advantage,  and  it  always  prefenta 
to  the  eye  precifely  the  iame  objeft.  There 
are  many  different  points  of  view  from  which 
a  llatue  may  be  feen  with  equal  advantage, 
and  from  each  it  ppefents  a  different  ol^e^. 
There  is  more  variety  in  the  pleafure  which 
we  receive  froqi  a  good  llatiie,  than  in  that 
which  we  receive  from  a  good  picture ;  and 
one  llatue  may  frequently  be  the  fubjeft  of 
many  good  pi^pres  or  drawings,  9II  di&rent 
from  one  another.  The  ihadowy  relief  and 
piojedtion  of  a  pi£lure,  befidesj  is  mudh 
flattened. 
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flattened,  and  feems  almofl  to  vanifli  away  part 
altogether,  when  brought  into  comparifon  ,  ^\ 
with  the  real  and  folid  body  which  ftands  by 
it  How  nearly  foever  thefe  two  arts  may 
feem  to  be  a-kin,  they  accord  fo  vei^'  ill 
with  one  another,  that  their  difierent  produc- 
tions ought,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  to  be  feen 
tc^ether. 


PART  11. 


AFTER  the  pleafures  which  arife  from  part 
the  gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites,  U- 
there  feem  to  be  none  more  natural  to  man 
than  Mufic  and  Dancing.  In  the  progrefs  of 
art  and  improvement  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
firft  and  earliefl  pleafures  of  his  own  inven- 
tion }  for  thofe  which  arife  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  bodily  appetites  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  of  his  own  invention.  No  nation  has  yet 
been  dtfcovered  fo  uncivilized  as  to  be  alto- 
gether without  them.  It  feema  even  to  be 
iunongft  the  moft  barbarous  nations  that 
the  ufe  and  pra^ice  of  them  is  both  molt 
frequent  and  moft  univerial,  as  among  the 
negroes  of  Africa  and  the  lavage  tribes  of 
America.  In  civilized  nations,  the  inferior 
Tanks  of  people  have  veiy  little  leifure,  and 

the     . 
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PART  the  iuperior  ranks  have  many  odier  amufe- 
,  ^  .  ments ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
therefore^  can  fpend  much  of  their  time  in 
Mufic  and  Dancing.  Among  iavage  nations, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  frequently 
great  intervals  of  leifure,  and  they  have  fcarce 
any  other  amufement;  they  naturally,  there- 
fore, l|>end  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  abnoft 
the  only  one  they  have. 

What  the  ancients  called  Khythmus,  what 
we  call  Time  or  Meafure,  is  the  connecting 
principle  of  thole  two  arts ;  Muiic  confiftihg 
in  a  fucceffion  of  a  certain  fort  of  founds,  and 
Dancing  in  a  fucceffion  of  a  certain  fort  of 
fteps,  geftures,  and  motions,  regulated  accoiti- 
ing  to  time  or  meafure,  and  thereby  formed 
into  a  fort  of  whole  or  fyllem ;  which  in  the 
one  art  is  called  a  fong  or  tune,  and  in  the 
other  a  dance  j  the  time  or  meafure  of  the 
dance  corre^onding  always  exactly  with  that 
of  the  fong  or  tune  which  accompanies  aod 
directs  it*. 

The  human  voice,  as  it  is  always  the  beft,  fo 
it  would  naturally  be  the  firft  and  earlieft  of  all 
mufical  inftniments:  in  finging,  or  in  its  firft 
attempts  towards  finging,  it  would  naturally 
emj^oy  founds  as  fimilar  as  poffible  to  thdei 
which  it  had  been  accuftomed  toj  that  is,  ifi 

I     *  Ute  Autbor**  Obtimtlaiii  oa  the  AiEnitf  betwm  Hnfie, 
pindnKt  and  Poctiyi  arc  annexed  to  the  end  of  Part  ID,  of  fhii 

tan. 
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would  em^oy  words  of  feme  kind  or  otber,  part 
pronounciDg  them  only  in  time  and  meafure,  ^' 
and  generally  with  a  more  melodious  tone 
than  had  been  ufual  in  common  converfation. 
Thofe  worde,  however,  might  not,  and  pro- 
bably  would  not,  for  a  long  time  have  any 
meaning,  but  might  refemble  the  Jyllables 
which  we  make  uib  of  in  Jbl^fiang^  or  the 
tUrry-^wri'dfmin  oiaox  common  ballads;  and 
ferve  only  to  affift  the  voice  in  forming  founds 
proper  to  be  modulated  into  melody,  and  to 
tie  lengthened  or  fiiortened  according  to  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune.  This  rude 
form  of  vocal  Muiic,  as  it  is  by  far  the  moft 
fimple  and  obvious,  fo  it  naturally  would  be 
the  firft  and  earlieft. 

In  the  fuccellion  of  ages  it  could  not  &il 
to  occur,  that  in  the  room  of  thofe  unmeaning 
or  mufical  wcwds,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  might 
be'  fubftituted  words  which  exprefled  fome 
fenie  or  meaning,  and  of  which  the  pronun- 
ciation might  cwncide  as  exactly  with  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune,  as  that  of  th« 
mufical  words  had  done  before.  Hence  the 
origin  of  Verfe  or  Poetry.  The  Verfe  would 
for  a  long  time  be  rude  and  imperfe£);.  When 
the  meaning  words  fell  ftiort  of  the  meafiir^ 
required,  they  would  frequentiy  be  eked  out 
with  the  unmeaning  ones,  as  ia  fometimes 
done  in  our  common  ballads.  When  th« 
publie 
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p  A  H  T  public  ear  came  to  be  fo  refined  as  to  reje^ 
^  in  all  ferious  Poetry,  the  unmeaning  wordi 
altogether,  there  would  ftUl  be  a  liberty  af- 
fumed  of  altering  and  corrupting,  upon  many 
occafions,'  the  pronunciation  of  the  meaning 
ones,  for  the  faJce  of  accommodating  them  to 
the  meafure.  The  fyllables  which  comfioied 
them  would,  for  this  purpofei  fometimea'  be' 
improperly  lengthened,  and  fometimes  impro. 
perly_fhortened ;  and  though  no  unmeaning 
words  were  made  ufe  of,  yet  an  unmeaning 
fyllable  would  fometimes  be  lluck  to  the  be< 
ginning,  to  the  end,  or  into  the  middle  of  a 
word.  All  tbefe  expedients  we  find  frequently 
,  employed  in  the  verfes  even  of  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  the  Englifh  Poetry.  Many  agei 
m^ht  pafi  away  before  verfe  was  commonly 
'compofed  with  fuch  corre^neis,  that  the  ufual 
and  proper  pronunciatiop  of  the  words  alone, 
and  without  any  other  artifice,  fubje^led  the 
*  voice  to  the  obfervation  of  a  time  and  mear 
fure,  of  the  fiime  kind  with  the  time  and 
meafure  of  Mufic. 

The  Verfe  would  naturally  expreft  ftme 
■fenfe  whicl^fuited  the  grave  or  gay,  the  joy- 
ous or  melancholy  humour  of  the  tune  which 
it  was  fung  to ;  being  as  it  were  blended  and 
united  with  that  tune,  it  would  feem  to  give 
&nfe  and  meaning  to  what  otiierwife  might 
pot  appear  to  have  any,  or  at  leaft  any  which 
coulil 
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could  be  dearly  and  diftin€lly  underftood,  part 
vithout  the  accompaniment  of  fuch  aa  ex*      ^ 
plication.  ^ 

A  pantomime  dance  may  frequently  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe,  and,  by  reprefenting  feme 
adventure  in  love  or  war,  may  feem  to  give 
teate  and  meaning  to  a  Mufic,  which  might 
not  otherwife  appear  to  have  any.  It  is  more 
natural  to  mimic,  by  geftures  and  motions, 
the  adventures  of  common  life,  than  to  exprefs 
tiiem  in  Verfe  or  Poetry.  The  thought  itfelf 
is  more  obvious,  and  the  execu^on  is  much 
more  eaJy.  If  this  mimicry  was  accompanied 
by  mufic,  it  would  of  its  own  accord,  and 
almoft.  without  any  intention  of  doing  fo, 
accommodate,  in  fome  mesUbre,  its  different 
fteps  and  movements  to  the  time  and  meafure 
of  the  tune ;  efpecially  if  the  fame  perfon  both 
fling  the  tune  and  performed  the  mimicry,  as 
is  faid  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  among  the 
favage  nations  of  Africa  and  America.  Panto-  ' 
mime  Dancing  might  in  this  manner  ferve  to 
give  a  diftin6t  fenfe  and  meaning  to  Muiic 
many  ages  before  the  invention,  or  at  leafl 
before  the  common  ufe  of  Poetry.  We  hear 
little,  accordingly,  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Civage 
nations  of  Africa  and  America,  but  a  great 
deal  of  their  pantomime  dances. 
.  Poetry,  however,  is  capable  of  expreffing 
many  thin^  fully  and  diflindlly,  which  Danc- 
iiig  either  cannot  reprefent  at  all,  or  caa 
reprefent 
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PART  reprefent  but  obfcurely  and  imperfefUy ;  fuch-. 
n-  as  the  reafonings  and  judgmenta  of  the  under-- 
'  flanding ;  the  ideas,  fancies,  and  fufpicioiiB  of 
the  imagination }  the  fentiments,  emotions, 
and  paffions  of  the  heart.  In  the  power  i^ 
expreffing  a  meaning  with  clesrnefs  and  di£^ 
tini^efi.  Dancing  is  fuperior  to  Mufic,  and 
Poetry  to  Dancing. 

Of  tbofe  three  Sifter  Arts,  which  originally, 
perhaps,  went  always  together,  and  which  at 
all  times  go  frequently  together,  there  are 
two  which  can  fubfift  alone,  and  feparate 
from  their  natural  companions,  and  one  which 
cannot.  In  the  diflinA  obfervation  of  what 
the  ancients  called  Rhythmus,  o£  what  wft 
call  Time  and  Meafure,  conlifts  the  eflence. 
both  of  Dancing  and  of  Poetry  or  Verfe  ;  or 
the  chara£teriftical  quality  which  diftingui&ea> 
the  former  from  all  other  motion  and  aftioo, 
and  the  latter  from  all  oUier  difcmirle.  'But, 
concerning  the  proportion  between  th(^  in- 
terrals  and  dtvificHis  ot'  duration  which  confti- 
tute  what  is  trailed  time  and  meafure,  the  ear, 
it  would  ieem,  can  judge  with  much  more  pre* 
dfion  than  the  eye ;  and  Poetry,  in  the  fiuad 
manner  as  Mufic,  addreflea  itiUf  to  die  ear, 
whereas  Dancing  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  eye* 
In  Dancing,  the  rhythonts,  the  proper  proptHW 
tioD,  the  time  and  meafure  ^  its  motions, 
eannot  diftin£tly  be  perceived,^  unlefi  dwjp 
arc  mariced  by  the  mive  diftiiiA  tidie  anal 
4  meafura 
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meafure  of  Mulic.    It  is  otherwife  in  Poetry  j  p  a  R  T 
no  accompaniment  is  neceflary  to  mark  the       P- 
meaTure  of  good  Verfe.    Mulic  and  Poetry, 
therefore,  can  each  of  them  fubOH  alone;, 
Dancing  always  requires  the  accompaaiment 
of  Mufic 

It  ia  Inftrumental  Ku0c  which  can  he& 
Jubfift  apart,  and  feparate  from  both  Poetry 
and  Dancing.  Vocal  Mufic,  though  it  may, 
and  frequently  does,  confiil  of  notes  which 
have  no  dillin£t  fenfe  or  meaning,  yet  natu- 
rally calls  for  the  fupport  of  Poetry.  But 
"  Mufic,  married  to  immortal  Verfe,"  as 
Milton  fays,  or  even  to  words  of  any  kind 
which  have  a  dillinft  fenfe  or  meaning,  is 
necelTarLLy  and  effentially  imitative.  What- 
ever be  the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  though, 
like  many  of  the  fongs  of  ancient  Greece,  as 
well  as  fome  of  thofe  of  more  modem  times, 
^y  may  exprefs  merely  fome  maxims  of 
prudence  and  morality,  or  may  contain  merely, 
the  fimple  narrative  of  fome  important  event^ 
yet  even  in  Hich  dida^ic  and  hiilorical  Jbngs 
there  will  Hill  be  imitation  i  there  will  iliU  be 
%  thing  of  one  kind,  which  by  art  i^  made  toi 
^efemble  a  thing  of  a  veiy  different  kind} 
^lere.will  llill  be  Mufic  imitating  difcourfe; 
t^re  will  flill  be  rhythmus  and  melody^  Ihaped 
^d  faQiioned  into  the  form  either  of  a  good 
ii>oi!al  counfbl,  or  of  an  amufing  and  intereiU 
ing  ftory. 

'In 
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In  this  firft  IJKcies  of  imitation,  which  being 
elTential  to,  is  therefore  iofeparabie  from,  all 
fuch  Vocal  Mufic,  there  may,  and  there  com- 
monly  is,  added  a  fecond.  The  worda  ma^, 
and  comtnonlj  do,  exprefs  the  fitnadon  v£ 
fome  particular  perfon,  and  all  the  fentiments 
and  paffions  which  he  feels  from  that  fituation. 
It  is  a  joyous  companion  who  gives  vent  to  the 
^ety  and  mirth  with  which  wine,  fellivt^, 
and  good  company  inspire  him.  It  is  a  lover 
who  complains,  or  hopes,  or  fears,  or  defpairs. 
It  is  a  generous  man  who  expreiTes  either  his 
gratitude  for  the  favours,  of  his  indignation 
at  the  injuries,  which  may  have  been  done 
to  him.  It  is  a  warrior  who  prepares  htmfelf 
to  confront  danger,  and  who  provokes  or  de< 
iires  his  enemy.  It  is  a  perfon  in  profperify 
who  humbly  returns  thanks  for  the  goodnefi, 
or  one  in  affliction  who  with  contrition  im- 
plores the  mercy  and  forgivenefi,  of  that  in> 
vifible  Power  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  the 
Dire^r  of  all  the  events  of  human  life.  The 
fituation  may  comprehend,  not  only  one,  but 
two,  three,  or  moreperlbns ;  it  may  excite  ift 
them  all  either  fimilar  or  oppofite  fentimentK  i 
what  ia  a  fubjeft  of  forrow  to  one,  being  an 
occalion  of  joy  and  triumph  to  another ;  and 
they  may  all  expreis,  fometimea  feparately  and 
Sometimes  together,  the  particular  way  i* 
which  each  of  them  is  a£^ed,  as  ip  a  duo, 
trio,  or  k  choruSi 

Att 
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All  this  it  may,  and  it  frequently  has  been  part 
laid  is  unnatural  J  nothing  being  more  fo,  than  ,^. 
to  fing  when  ve  are  anxious  to  perfaade,  or 
in  eanieft  to  ezprefs  any  very  ferioua  puipt^ 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  to  make  .a 
thing  of  one  kind  refemble  another  thing  of 
a  very  difierent  kind,  is  the  very  circumftanee 
which,  in  all  the  Imitative  Arts,  conftitutes 
the  m^ti  of  imitation}  andthattofliape,and 
as  it  wer^  to  bend,  the  meafure  and  the  me* 
lody  of  Muiic,  fo  as  to  imitate  the  tone  and 
the  language  of  counfel  and  converiation,the 
accent  and  the  ftyle  of  emotion  and  paffion,  is 
to  make  a  thing  of  one  kind  refemble  another 
thing  of  a  very  difierent  kind. 

The  tone  and  the  movements  of  Mufic, 
though  naturally  very  different  from  thofe  of 
conver&tion  and  paffion,  may,  however,  be  ib 
managed  as  to  feem  to  refemble  them.  Oja 
account  of  the  great  diQ>arity  between  the 
imitating  and  the  imitated  object,  the  mind  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  cafes,  cannot  only  be  con. 
tented,  but  delighted,  and  even  charmed  andi 
tranlported,  with  fuch  an  imperfeft  refem- 
blance  as  can  be  had.     Such  imitative  Mu£c» 

.  therefore,  when  fung  to  words  which  explain 
and  determine  its  meaning,  may  frequently 
a|^>ear  to  be  a  very  perfect  imitati<Hi.  It  ia 
upon  this  account,  that  even  the  incomplete 

,  Mufic  of  a  recitative  feems  to  ezprefi  fom|e- 

limes  all  the  iedatenefs  and  compoHu-e  of 

TOL.  v.  T  ferious 
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**  All  ^  ftribns'bat  cahn  difcoarfe,  awd  femetimrt  all 
•  Jj^.-*^^  eiquiflte-fenfflMHty  offthetmrflinterefting 
■paffion;  The  more  completis  Mufic  cff  «i  «ir 
te-ftfll  4hptrioT,  send,  in  the  imitation  t»f  Ihe 
.inoreunimatedpaffions/'has-wie  gNat**raB- 
■  tagfe  over  every  fort  of"  dHcourie,  whetb«r 
T?rofe  or  POtetiy,  which  is  not  fung  to  Mtifie. 
Iti  ii^etlbn  ^ho  is  either  much  depreffed  }tf 
'griet  oT  enlivened  by  joy,  who  is  ftrongfy 
ftjflfeiftrcd  either  with  love  or  hatred,  with  grati- 
Tuiie  OT  refentment,  with  admiration  -or  con- 
tempt, there  is  cotnmoTily  one  thought  « 
idea  "which  dwells  upon  his  mind,  which  coa- 
tftiaally  liaunts  him,  which,  when  he  has 
chaced  it  away,  immediately  returns  upon 
him,  and  ^ich  in  cmnpany  makes  him  abfent 
knd  inattentive.  He  can  think  but  of  one 
t>bje£i;,  and  he  cannot  repeat  to  them  that 
^bje6l  fo  frequently  as  it  recm^  upon  him.  He 
takes  refitge  in  f^itude,  where  he  can  witii 
"Ifreedttm  either  indulge  the  extafy  or  give  way 
To  the  agony  of  the  agreeable  or  difi^Fe«6ble 
;p&t!ion  whi dh  ^tates^htm-;  and  where  faectm 
tepeat  'to  himfelf,  which  hte  does  fom^times 
Tnentally,  and  fometimes  «ven  'aloud,  and 
'alrrKKd  always  in  the  fame  words, 'the 'parttca- 
9ar  thought  which  either  delights  or  cUHk^Km 
Inith. ,  "Neither  ^ofe  nor  Poetry  can  venture 
'to  imitate  thofe  almofl  endlefi  tvpetitions  i>( 
paffion.  -They  may  dcfcribe  them  «a  'I  do 
ttotWy  Imt  Ikey  dare  not  imkate  them ;  tbtfy 
vould 
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would  .become  inoft  infufferably  tirefome  if  p  A  H  T 
Tlhey  did.  The  Mufic  of  a  pirifionate  air  not  P'  . 
ooly  may,  but  frequently  does,  imitate  them  ^ 
and  it  never  .makes  its  way  fo  dire£tly  or  fo 
ivrefiAibly  to.the  heart  as  when  it  does  fo.  It 
is. upon  this  account  that  the  words  of  an  air, 
^efpeciaIly  of  a  paflionate  one,  though  they  are 
Jeldom  very  long,  yet  are  fcarce  ever  fung 
..ftraight  on  to  the  end,  like  thofe  of  a  recita- 
tive }  but  aie  almoU  always  broken  into  part^, 
whichare-traofpofed  and  repeated  again  anfl 
^ain,  according  to  the  fancy  or  judgment  of 
tiie  compofer.  It  is  by  me^ns  of  fuch  repeti- 
tioQs.only,  that  Mufic  can  exert  thofe  peculiar 
powers  of  imitation  which  diftinguilh  it,  and  in 
which  it  excels  all  the  other  Imitative  Arts. 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  it  has  accordingly 
been  often  obferved,  produce  their  effe^ 
Alwayn  by  a  connected  variety  and  fucceOlon 
.of  mdeieqt  thoughts  and  ideas :  but  Mufic 
frequently  produces  its  efiefts  by  a  re* 
.petiti<ni  of  the  fame  idea;  and  the  fame 
fenfe  expfefled  in  the  lame,  or  nearly  th^ 
&me^  cwnbination  of  founds,  though  at 
firft  perhaps  :it  may  msike  fcarce  any  impref- 
fion  upon  us,  yet,  by  being  repeated  again 
jud«gatf),  it  comes.at  laft  gradually,  and  by 
httSte  .and  little,  ,^0  ^nove»  to  agitate,  and 
.to  traiMpdrt  us. 

Totttiei^powe^.Df  imitating,  Mufic  natu^ 

•rtHjf  or  rather  ueceflarily,  joina  the  bappieft 

T  %  choice 
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PART  choice  in  the  objefts  of  its  imitation.  The 
5"  fentiments  and  paffions  which  Mufic  can  beft 
imitate  are  thofe  which  pnite  and  bind  men 
together  in  fociety ;  the  focial,  the  decent, 
the  virtuous,  the  interefting  and  afie€ting,the 
amiable  and  agreeable,  the  swAiI  and  rdTpec- 
table,  the  noble,  elevating,  and  commanding 
pafHons.  Grief  and  diftrefs  are  interefting 
and  affecting ;  humanity  and  corapaffion,j(^ 
and  admiration,  are  amiable  and  agreeable ; 
devotion  is  awful  and  refpe3:able  ;  the  gene< 
rou3  contempt  of  danger,  the  honourable  in* 
dignation  at  injuilice,  are  noble,  elevating, 
and  commanding.  But  it  is  thefe  and  fuch 
like  paffions  which  Mufic  is  fitteft  for  imitat* 
ing,  and  which  it  in  fa£l;  moft  frequently 
imitates.  Hiey  are,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  all  Mo* 
fical  Paffions ;  their  natural  tones  are  all  dear, 
diftinft,  and  almoft  melodious ;  and  they 
naturally  exprels  themfelves  in  a  language 
which  is  diHinguiffied  by  paufes  at  regular, 
and  almoft  equal,  intervals ;  and  which,  upon 
that  account,  caa  more  eaGly  be  adapted  to 
the  regular  returns  of  the  correQxHident 
period^  of  a  tune.  The  paffions,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  which  drive  men  from  one  another,  the 
unfocial,  the  hateful,  the  indecent,  thericiouB 
"paffions,  cannot  eafily  be  imitated  by  Mufic. 
The  voice  of  furious  anger,  for  sample,  ib 
harfh  and  difcordant ;  its  periodsare  all  irregu- 
lar, fometimes  very  long  and  fomedmes  v^ 
fliort, 
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lliwt,  and  diftinguifhed  by  no  regular  paufts.  part 
The  obfcure  and  almoft  inarticulate  grumb-  ^^"^ 
lings  of  black  malice  and  envy,  the  fcreamiag 
outcries  of  daftardfy  fear,  the  hideous  growl- 
ings  of  brutal  and  implacable  revenge,  are 
9II  equally  difcordant.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  Mufic  can  imitate  any  of  thofe  pafllons, 
snd  the  Mufic  which  does  imitate  them  is  not 
the  moll  agreeable.  A  whole  entertainment 
nuy  confifl^  without  any  impropriety,  of  the 
imitation  of  the  focial  and  amiable  paffions. 
It  would  be  a  ftrange  entertainment  which 
confifted  altc^etber  in  the  imitation  of  the 
odious  and  the  vicious.  A  fingle  fong  ex- 
prefles  almoft  always  fome  focial,  agreeable, 
or  interefting  pafllon.  In  an  opera  the  unfb- 
dal  and  di&greeable  are  fometimes  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  rarely,  and  as  difcords  are 
introduced  into  harmony,  to  fet  off  by  their 
contraft  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  oppofite 
paffions.  What  Plato  f«d  of  Virtue,  l^at  it 
was  of  all  beauties  the  brighteft,  may  with 
(bme  fort  of  truth  be  laid  of  the  proper  and 
natural  obje^  of  mufical  imitation.  They 
are  either  the  fentiments  and  paflions,  in  the 
ezerdfe  of  which  confift  both  the  glory  and 
the  happinefs  of  human  life,  or  ihey  are  thofe 
from  which  it  derives  its  moft  delicious  plea- 
fiires,  and  moft  enlivening  joys ;  or,  at  the 
worft  and  the  loweft;,  they  are  thofe  by  which' 
H  calls  upon  our  indulgence  and  companionate 
T  3  aflift^ 
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PART  afliftance  to  its  unavoidable  wealcnefles,  its 

1     ^    _f  diftrefles,  and  its  misfortunes. 

To  the  merit  of  its  imitation  and  to  that  of 
its  happy  choice  in  the  objefils  which  it  imi- 
tates, Uie  great  merits  of  Statuary  and  Paint- 
ing, Mufic  joins  another  peculiar  and  exquilite 
merit  of  its  own.  Statuary  and  Painting  can- 
not be  faid  to  add  any  new  beauties  of  their 
own  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  which  they 
imitate  ;  they  may  affemble  a  greater  number 
of  tbofe  beauties,  and  group  them  in  a-more 
agreeable  manner  than  they  are  commonly, 
or  perhaps  ever,  to  be  found  in  Nature.  It 
may  perhaps  be  true,  what  the  artifts  are  fo 
very  fond  of  telling  us,  that  no  woman  ever 
equalled,  in  all  the  parts  of  her  body,  the 
beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  nor  any  n!)an 
that  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere.  But  they 
mull  allow,  furely,  that  there  is  no  particular 
beauty  in  any  part  or  feature  of  thdfe  twoi 
famous  flatues,  which  is  not  at  leall  equalled, 
if  not  much  excelled,  by  what  is  to  be  found 
in  many  living  fubjeflis.  But  Mufic,  by  ar- 
ranging, and  as  it  were  bending  to  its  own 
time  and  meafure,  whatever  fentinients  and 
pafCons  it  expreiTes,  not  only  aflembles  and 
groups,  as  wdl  as  Statuary  and  Paintiilg,  the 
difierent  beauties  of  Nature  which  it  imitates, 
but  it  ctothes  them,  befides,  with  a  nevf  and 
an  exquifite  beauty  of  its  own }  it  clothes 
them  with  melody  and  harmony,  which,  Vke 
atran^ 
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a  tamQurantmaatle,  far irom  coocealmg  any  b  a, r. x 
beautj,  ferve  only  to  give  a.bjughter  colxmr^a.      ^- 
more  onliveniog  luilre,  ^pd  a  more  eng^iug, 
grace  ta  every  beauty  widcb  they  isfoIcL 

To  febeie  fewa  different  Ibrta  of  imitatioQ,-— 
to  that  general  one,  by  which  Muik  i$  xoad^ 
to  refemhle  difcouxle,  and  to  that.  pacti^uUi: 
Que,  hy  which  it  is  made  to  exprefs  the  feotU 
i^ents  and  feelings  with  which  a.  pafticulac 
fitmtion,  infpires  a  particular  perfon, — ther^ 
is  frec^uently joined  a,thu:d.  The  perfon  wb<> 
fiog^  may  join  to  this  doubJe  iniitatioa  of  the 
iinger  tfac*  addjtioBfd  iooitatioQ  of  the  a£tor ; 
and  expxefs,  not  onlrjf  by  the  modulation  and, 
cadence  of  his  voice,  hut  byhi&coUDtenance, 
^y  his  attitudes,  by  his  geilurea,.  and  by  his 
motians,,  the  fentitaents  and  feelings  of  the 
^rfaa  vhofe  lituation  is  painted  in  the  fong. 
£vea  in  private  company,  though  a  fong  may 
Jbmetimes  peihaps  be  Ikid  to  be  weU  fung,  it 
can  never  be  faid  to  be  weU  performed,  unlefa 
the  fioger  doea  fottiethiDg  of  this  kind ;  and 
liiere  is  no  comparifon  between  the  eSe&.  of 
what  is  fuA£  coldly  from  a  mullc-boolf  at  tha 
end  of  a  harplichord,  and  of  what  is  not  only 
fung,  but  a6ted  with  proper  freedom,  anima* 
tioa,  and  boidneis.  An  opera  after  does  no 
more  than  this ;  and  an  imitation  which  is  fa 
ptea£ng,  and  which  apjpears  even  &f  natural^ 
"in  private  Ibciety,  ought  not  to  appear  forced, 
WuuUrid,  «£  di£iigreeable  u{)oa  the  ftage. 

X  4  It 
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P  A  K  T  In  a  good  opera  a6lor,  not  only  the  moda« 
^^°;__,  Ittttons  and  paufea  of  his  voice,  but  every, 
motion  and  gefture,  every  variation,  either  in 
the  air  of  his  head,  or  in  the  attitude  of  his 
body,  correQ)ond  to  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic :  they  correfpond  to  the  expreffion  of 
the  fentiment  or  palBon  which  the  Mufic  imi- 
tates, and  that  expreffion  neceflarfly  corre- 
i^nds  to  this  time  and  meafure.  Mufic  is  as 
it  were  the  fotd  which  animates  him,  which 
informs  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  directs  every  movement  of  his  eyes, 
like  the  mufical  expreffion  of  a  fbng,  his 
a£Uon  adds  to  the  natural  grace  of  the  fenti- 
ment or  a£tion  which  it  imitates,  a  new  and 
peculiar  grace.of  its  own;  the  exquifite  and 
engaging  grace  of  thofe  geilures  and  motions, 
of  thofe  airs  and  attitudes  which  are  direded 
by  the  movement,  by  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic  {  this  grace  heightens  and  enlivens  that 
expreffion.  Nothing  can  be  more  deejdy 
aSSs&ing  than  the  interefting  fcenes  of  the 
ferious  opera,  when  to  good  Poetry  and  good 
Mufic,  to  the  Poetry  of  Metaftafio  and  the 
Mufic  of  Pergolefe,  is  added  the  execution  of 
a  good  nSbor.  In  the  ferious  opera,  indeed, 
the  aftion  is  too  often  facrificed  to  the  Mufic ; 
&e  caftrati,  irtio  perform  the  principal  parts, 
being  always  the  moft  infipid  and  mii^rable 
actors,  llie  Qvightly  airs  of  the  comic  opera 
are,  in  the  Cune  manner,  in  the  higheft  degree 
enlivening 
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tnliTening  and  diverting.  Though  Huy  do  P  a  r  t 
not  m^e  us  laugh  &  loud  as  we  fometiinea  do  ._^"'_^ 
at  the  fcenes  c^  the  common  comedy,  they 
make  us  fmile  more  frequently }  and  the  agree-  . 
able  gaiety,  the  temperate  joy,  if  I  may  call 
it  fo,  with  which  they  in^ire  us,  is  not  only  an 
elegant,  but  a  mofl  delicious  pleafure.  The 
deep  diftrefi  and  the  great  paflions  of  tragedy 
are  cap^le  of  producing  fome  e£fe£t,  though 
it  {boiUd  be  but  indifferently  a£^ed.  It  is  not 
fo  with  the  lighter  misfortunes  and  lels  afieft- 
ing  fituations  of  comedy :  unlefs  it  is  at  leaft 
tolerably  a6ted,  it  is  altogether  infupportable. 
But  the  caArati  are  fcarce  ever  t(derable 
a£tors ;  they  are  accordingly  feld<mi  admitted 
to  play  in  the  comic  opera;  which,  being 
upon  that  account  commonly  better  performed 
than  tbf  ferious,  appears  to  many  people  the 
better  entertainment  of  the  two. 

The  imitative  powers  of  Inftniment^  are 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Vocal  Mufic ;  its 
mdodiouB  but  unmeaning  and  inarticulated 
ibunda  cannot,  like  the  articulations  of  the 
human  voice,  relate  diftindlly  the  circum- 
fiances  of  any  particular  ftory,  or  defcribe  .the 
different  fituations  which  thofe  clrcumftanceff 
produced  $  or  even  expreis  clearly,  and  fo  as 
to  be  underftood  by  every  hearer,  the  various 
Sentiments  and  paffions  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned fdt  from  thefe  fibiatioos:  even  its 
imitation  of  other  founds,  the  objects  which  it 
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VAKT aan  oartaihly  bcfl  iBuCate»  is  commoDly-  fa, 
^^^__^f  indiflmS!,  that  aUvc,  aad  witbout  any  expli- 
oatUHi,  H  lai^t  aoi  readily  fuggefl  to  us  mhat 
iras  the  imitated  ebje£t.  Xbe  rocking,  of  a 
cradle  is  fu|^c&d  tobe  initated  ta  that coor 
certo  of  Corf  eUi,  whigh  is  laid  to  have  boen 
conipo&d  for  the  Nstivi«x :  but.  unleis  we 
were  told  beforehaod.,  it  night  not  readilgf 
occur  to  lis  what  it  meant  to  imitate^  or  wbe> 
tber  it  neant  to  imitate  any  thuf  at  all  ^  and 
this  iaiitatioB  (which,  though  pediafe  a&  iuc- 
ce&fti>  as  any  other,  i»  bv  ne>  loeaaa  the  dif< 
tingviflwd  beauty  o£  that  admired'  compofi- 
tis»)  might  only  appear  to  us  a  fingu^  and 
odd  paAgft  in.  Mufic.  The  fining  of  bells 
laid  the  finging  of  the  lark  and  nigl^ngale  aia 
imitatad  in  the  fympfaosy  of  InAmmeiital 
Mvfic  which  Mr.Haodd  baa  ctwipofed  for 
the  Allegro  and  Fcnferofb  of  Miifeoa :  thefi; 
are  nof:  only  {bands  but  muficaL  founds,  and 
may  therefore  be  fiqipofed  to  be  more  withia 
the  CMnpa&  of  the  powers  of  muficad  imit^ 
tion.  If  is  accordin^y  univer&lly  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  thefe  imitatioos  tbia  ^reat 
naAer  has  beeif  remarkably  fucce&ful ;  and 
yet,  unlefe  the  verfes  of  Milton  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  Mufic,  it  n^ht  not  even  in 
this  cafe  readily  occur  to  us  what  it  meant  to 
imitate,  or  whether  it  meaot  to  imitate  any 
tfaii^  at  alL  With  the  explication  of  thct 
.Vwda,  mdeed,  tbc  i^tation  spears,  what  it 
certainly 
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^CTteiniy  ift,  avery  fine  one  \  but  wkhoot  ttat  p  jb  n  T 
eipKcation  it  might  perhaps  appear  only  &  ^  ^^^     . 
Angular  parage',  which  had  left  connexion 
dtfaer  with  what  went  before  M  with  wfaa* 
came  after  it,  than  any  other  in  the  Mnfic 

Itrfixumental  Mufic  is  iaid  fometiinet  tdt 
imitate  motion  ;  but  in  reality^  it  only  either 
imitates' the  particular  founds  which  accoon- 
pany  certain  motions,  or  it  produces  ibuDdft  of 
which  the  time  and  meafure  bear  fame  ciEirre. 
fpondence  to  the  variations,  to  the  p«i&0  ami 
interruptions,  to  the  fucceffive  accelecatioorf 
and  retardations  of  the  motion  which  it  rneas* 
to  imitate :  ,it  is  in  this  way  that  it  fbmetim«« 
sttempta  to  exprd^  the  march  and  array  ef  aa 
army,  the  confufion  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  Uc 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  its  imitation  is  £> 
very  indiftin£t,  that  without  the  scconpam-* 
ment  of  fiime  other  art,  to  explain  and  inter* 
pret  its  meaning.  It  would  be  ahsoll  alwv^ 
tinlttteUIgible ;  andwecouldfcarceeverknow 
witb  certainty,  either  what  it  meafit  to  imi* 
tate,  or  whether  it  meant  to  imitate  sty  thin|* 
at  all. 

In  the  imitative  arts,  tbough  rt  Is  by  iM 
means  neceffary  that  the  imitating  Oiould.iv 
tfsaftly  refemble-  the  imitated  object,  that  ther 
one  Ihould  Ibmetimes  be  miftaken  for  fhe- 
flther,  it  is,  however,  neceffary  that  tfiey 
tfiould  refetoble  at  leaft  fo  fkr,  that  the  on* 
ihoald  always  readily  lb^;efl  the  othar.  It  . 
would 
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p  A'R  T  would  be  a  ftnnge  pi^ure  which  required  aa 
^  °)_  .  infcription  at  Uiefoot  to  tell  us,  not  only  what 
puticular  peribn  it  meant  to  reprefent,  but 
whether  it  meant  to  repre&nt  a  man  or  a 
faorfe,  or  whether  it  meant  to  be  a  pidure  at 
allf  and  to  reprefent  any  thing.  The  imita- 
tions of  inllrumental  Mufic  may,  in  fbme  re-- 
Ipe^,  be  laid  to  refemble  fuch  piAures. 
Tliere  is,  however,  this  very  eflentiat  difi^ 
rence  between  them,  that  the  pidure  would 
not  be  much  mended  by  the  infcription  ; 
whereas,  by  what  may  be  confidered  as  veiy 
little  more  than  fuch  an  infcriptim,  inftru^ 
mental  Mufic,.  though  it  caduot  always  even 
then,  perhaps,  be  faid  properly  to  imitate, 
may,  however,  produce  all  the  effeAs  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  perfed:  imitation.  In  order  to 
explain  in  what  manner  this  is  brought  about, 
jt  will  not  be  neceflary  to  defcend  into  any 
great  depth  of  philosophical  fpeculation. 

That  train  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  ia 
continually  pafhng  through  the  mind  does  not 
always  move  on  with  the  iame  pace,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  with  the  fame  order  and  conne^on. 
When  we  are  gay  and  cheerful,  its  motion  is 
tnilker  and  more  lively,  our  thoughts  fucceed 
one  another  more  rapidly,  and  tbofe  which 
immediately  follow  one  another  feem'  fre- 
quently either  to  have  but  little  connedioD, 
or  to  be  connected  rather  by  their  cqipofition 
Aan  by  their  mutual  refemblance.  As  in  thi« 
wanton 
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vanttm  and  playiul  difpofition  of  ioind  we  p  a  R  T 
hate  to  dwdl  long  upon  the  lame  thought,  lb  P- 
we  do  not  much  care  to  puifue  refembling 
thou^its }  and  the  variety  of  contrail  is  more 
agreeable  to  as  thaa  the  lamenela  of  refem- 
Uaoce.  It  IB  quite  otherwife  when  we  aie 
mdancholy  and  defponding;  we  then  fre- 
quently find  ourfelves  haunted,  as  it  were,  by 
iome  thought  which  we  would  gladly  chafe 
away,  but  which  conftantly  purfues  us,  and 
which  admits  no  followers,  attendants,  or 
companions,  but  fuch  as  are  of  its  own  kindred 
and  complexion.  A  flow  fucceifion  of  re- 
ibnbling  or  clofely  conne3;ed  thoughts  is . 
the  charadieriftic  of  this  difpofition  of  mind ; 
a  quick  fuccelHon  of  thoughts,  frequently 
contrafted  and  in  general  very  flightly  con- 
nefied,  is  the  chara£teriftic  of  the  other. 
What  may  be  called  the  natural  Hate  of  the 
mind,  the  ftate  in  which  we  are  neither  elated 
nor  dejeAed*  the  ftate  of  fedatenefi,  tran- 
quiUity,  and  ccunpofur^,  holds  a  fort  of  middle 
place  between  tliofe  two  oppolite  extremes ; 
OUT  thoughts  fucceed  one  another  more  flowly, 
and  with  a  more  diftin&  connet^ion,  than  in 
the  one ;  more  quickly  and'  with  a  greater 
variety,'  than  in  the  other. 

Acute  founds  are  naturally  gay,  fprigfatly, 

and  enhvening ;  grave  Jbunds  folemn,  awful, 

and  melancholy.    There  feems  too  to  be  fome 

natural  conne^u  between  acutenels  in  tone 

and 
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ieemB  to  f y  offimoFeqiiiddX  thui  agaaveicn* : 
4fae:tretde  is  moie  oheeifiil.tiiBn-ihetols}  iU 
notes  likewife  commonly  :fiicceed. -one  iwyr^hr*' 
<nofe  npidly.  But  inftramental  Mufic,[btfia 
pmper  arrangement, by  a  quicker  or  nomribc- 
oeffion  of  acute  and  grave,  of  refembling  askd 
contrafledfounds,  can  not oiriy  accommodate 
.  itfel^to  the  gay,  the  fedate,  or  the  melandudy 
mood  }  but  if  the  mind  is  fo  far  vacant  as  not 
to  be  difturbed  by  any  diforderty  paffion,  it 
can,  at  leaft  for  the  moment,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  produce  every  poffible  modification  of 
each  of  thofe  moods  or  difpofitions.  We  all 
readily  dillinguiQi  the  cheerful,  the  gay,  and 
the  fprightly  Muiic,  from  the  melianeboly,  the 
plaintive,  and  the  a£fe£ting;  and  both  ^efe 
from  what  holds  a  ibrt  of  middle  place  be- 
tween them,  the  fedate,  the  tranquil,  and  the 
compoling.  And  we  are  all  fenfible  that,  in 
the.  natural  and  ordinary  ftate  of  tfae  mindv 
Mufic  can,  by  a  fort  of  incantation,  fiMrth 
and  charm  us  into  fome  degree  of  that  par- 
ticular mood  or  difpofition  which  accords  witli 
its  own  character  and  temper.  In  a  conoort 
of  inftrumental  Mufic  the  attention  ia  engaged, 
with  pleafure  and  delight,  to  liften  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  moft  -^reeable  and  rndsdieuft 
founds,  which  follow  one  another,  Ibmetimcs 
with  a  quicker,  and  fometimes-inth  a-ilowsr 
fiiccsC- 
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&<joellion ;  md  in  whioh  thofe  that  inwudip  part 
ately&IloW'oneanotherftmketuneBexaSlyor  ^  _^_  , 
oearlyTeieinble,  and  fomekiioes  contrail  with 
one  another  in  tune,  in  time,  and  in  order  of 
wnmgement.  'Hie  mind  being  thus  fucc^- 
^ely  occupied  'by  a  train  of  dbje^s,  of  which 
the  nature,  fucceffion,  and  conne£Uon  corret 
{ifond,  ibmetimes  to  the  gay,  fometimes  to  the 
tranqail,  and  fometimes  to  the  melancholy 
mood  or  difpofition,  it  is  itfolf  fucceffively  led. 
into  each  of  thofe  mooda  or  difpofltions ;  and 
is  thus  brought  into  a  fort  of  hannony  or  coo- 
■cord  with  the  Mufic  which  So  agreeably  eq- 
■gages  its  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  imitation  properly, 
'that  inilrumental  Mufic  produces  this  eSeGt : 
inftrumental  Mulic  does  not  imitate,  as  vocal 
Mulic,  as  Painting,  or  as  Dancing  would  imi. 
tate,3  gay,  a  fedate,  or  a  melancholy  perfon  ; 
it  does  not  tell  us,  as  any  of  thofe  other  arts 
could  tell  us,  a  pleafant,  a  ferious,  or  a  melan- 
choly flory.  It  is  not,  as  in  vocal  Mulic,  in 
Runting,  c»r  in  Banciq^  by  fympathy  with 
the  gaiety,  the  fedatenefi,  or  the  mebmch<^ 
and  diftrefi  of  fome  other  perfon,  that  inftru- . 
mental  Mufic  foothes  us  into  each  of  thefe  . 
-difpofitions :  it  becomes  itfelf  a  gay,  a  ledate, 
or  a  melancholy  obje& ;  and  the  mind  natu* 
rally  afltimes  the  mood  or  difpofition  which  at 
the  time  correfponds.to  the  objefi:  which  en- 
gages its  attention.  Whatever  ve  feel  from 
A  iullni- 
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F  A  It  T  inftrumental  Mufic  u  an  original,  and  not  • 
^^"•^^  fympathetic  feeling:  it  is  our  own  gaiety, 
fedatenefi,  or  melaochoiy ;   not  the  refle3«d 
difpofitioQ  of  another  peQfon. 

When  we  follow  the  winding  alleys  of  fbme 
happily  iituated  and  well  laid  out  garden,  we 
are  prefented  with  a  fucceiBon  of  landfcapes, 
-which  are  fometimes  gay,  fometimes  gloomy, 
and  fometimes  calm  and  ferene ;  if  the  mind 
.  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  it  fuits  itfelf  to  the  ob- 
jefts  which  fucceffively  prefent  themfelves, 
and  varies  in  forae  d^ree  its  mood  and  pre- 
fent humour  with  every  variation  ofthefcene. 
It  would  be  iipproper,  however,  to  iay  that 
thofe  fcenes  imitated  the  gay,  the  calm,  or  the 
melancholy  mood  of  the  mind;  they  may 
produce  in  their  tarn  each  of  thofe  moods, 
but  they  cnnnot  imitate  any  of  them.  Inllni- 
mental  Mufic,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  it 
can  excite  all  thofe  different  difpofitions,  can- 
not imitate  any  of  them.  There  are  no  two 
things  in  nature  more  perfe^Uy  diQ>arate  than 
found  and  feotiment  j  and  it  is  impoffible  by 
any  human  power  to  fafhion  the  one  into  any 
thilig  that  bears  any  real  refemblance  to  ttw 
other. 

This  power  of  escitlng  and  varying  the 
different  moods  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
which  infltumental  Mufic  really  poffefles  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  has  been  the  {tfin- 
cipal  fource  of  its  reputation  for  thofe  great 
imitative 
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InUtative  powers  which  have  been  afcrlbed  to  PART 
it.  "  Painting,"  fays  an  Author,  more  capa-  ^  _  .j 
ble  of  feeling  llrdngly  than  of  anaHfing  adcn- 
rately,  Mr.  Rouffeau  of  Geneva,  "  Painting, 
**  which  prefenta  its  imitations,  not  to  the 
**  imagination,  but  to  the  fenfes,  and  to  only 
**  one  of  the  fenfes,  fsan  reprefent  nothing 
"  befides  the  objects  of  fights  Mu6ci  one 
**  might  imagine,  ihould  be  equally  confined 
**  to  thofe  of  hearing.  It  imitates,  however, 
'*  every  thing,  even  thofe  objefts  which  are 
**  perceivable  by  fight  only;  By  a  delufion 
**  that  feems  almoft  inconceivable^  it  can,' as 
"•*  it  were,  put  the  eye  into  the  ear  j  and  the 
«•  greateit  wonder^  of  an  art  which  aflis  only 
**  by  motion  and  fucceffion,  is,  Uiat  it  can 
•*  imitate  reft  and  repofe.  Night,  Sleep,  So- 
**  Utude,  and  Silence  are  all  within  the  com- 
**  pafs'of  mufical  imitation.  Though  all 
^  Nature  ihould  be  aileep,  the  pei:fon  who 
■*  contemplates  it  is  awake;  and  the  art  o^ 
**  the  mufician  eohfifts  in  fubllituting,  in  the 
«*  room  of  an  image  of  what  is  not  the  obje^ 
**  of  bearing,  .that  of  the  movements  which 
■*  its  prefence  would  excite  in  the  mind  of 
«•  the  fpeaator/'^That  is,  of  the  effefts 
viiich  it  woidd  produce  upon  his  mood  and 
diQrafiUofi.  **  The  mufician  (continues  the 
**  iaine  Atlthor)  will  fbrnetimes,  not  only  agi. 
'**  tate  the  vaves  of  the  fba,  blow  up  the  flames 
**  <^a  conflagratioDt  make  the  rain  fall,  the 
TOi..  V.  o  "  rivuleta 
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t  AR  T  '^  nviilets  flo'w  and  fwell  the  torrents,  but'ltd 
.  ^  **  will  paint  the  honon  of  a  hideous  dciart, 
*'  darken  the  walls  of  a  fubterrsneoua  duo- 
^  geon,  calm  the  tempell,  jxAore  fereni^ 
**  and  tranquillity  to  the  air  and  the  iky,  and 
**  filed  from  the  orcheftre  a  new  frefhmeis 
**  over  the  groves  and  the  fields.  He  will 
*  not  direfiUy  reprefent  any  of  thefe  <AjeAs, 
••  but  he  will  excite  in  the  mind  the  fiinie 
•*  movements  which  it  would  feel  from  feeing 
•*  them.** 

Upon  this  very  eloquent  defcription  o£Mt, 
SoufTeau  I  muft  obferve,  that  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  fcenery  and  aAion  of 
the  opera,  without  the  aflillance  either  of  the 
fcene-painter  or  of  the  poet,  or  of  both,  the 
inftrumental  Mafic  of  the  wcheftre  could 
produce  none  of  the  efie^s  which  are  here 
afcribed  to  it ;  and  we  could  never  know,  we 
could  neveir  even  guefi,  which  of  the  gay, 
melancholy,  or  tranquil  objects  above -men- 
tiwied  it  meant  to  reprefent  to  lis;  or  whether 
it  meant  to  repr^ent  any  of  them',  and  not 
merely  to  entertain  us  with  a  concert  of  gay, 
liieiaiicholy,  or  tranquil  Mafic ;  of,  as  the 
ancients  called  them,  of  the  Diaflaltic,  of  th^ 
Syilaltic,  or  of  the  Middle  Mufic.  With  that 
accompaninient,  indeed,  though  it  cannot 
always  even  then,  perhaps,  be  &id  properly 
to  imitate,  yet  by  fupporting  the  imitati<m  of 
fome  other  art,  it  may  produce  aU  the  &me 
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e^Sts  upon  us  aa  if  itfelf  had  imitated  in  the  PART 
£oeft  and  moil  perfefil  manner.  Whatever  ^^'  ^ 
be  the  ohje&,  or  fituation  which  the  fcene-- 
painter  reprefents  upon  the  theatre,  the  Mu^c 
of  the  orchellre,  by  difpo^g  the  mind  to  the' 
fame  fort  of  mood  and  temper  which  it  would 
feel  from  the  prefence  of  that  objeft,  or  from 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  was  placed, 
in  that  fituation,  can  greatly  enhance  the 
effe&.  of  that  imitation ;  it  can  accommodate, 
itfelf  to  every  diverfity  of  fcene.  The  melan- 
choly of  the  man  who,  upon  fome  great  occa^- 
fion,  only  finds  himfelf  fdone  -in  the  darknefs, 
the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  night,  is  very- 
difi^erent  from  that  of  one  who,  upon  a  like 
occafion,  finds  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  fome 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  defert ;  and  even  in, 
this  fituation  his  feelings  would  not  be  the 
fame  as  if  he  was  fiiut  up  in  a  fubterraneous. 
dungeon.  The  different  degrees  of  precifion. 
with 'which  the  Mufic  of  the  orcheftre  can 
accommodate  itfelf  to  each  of  thofe  diverfities^ 
muft  depend  upon  the  tafte,  the  fenfibility^- 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  the  compofer : 
it  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  contribute  to  this.' 
precifion,  that  it  fhould  imitate,  as  wdl  as  it  - 
can,  the  ibunds  which  either  naturally  accom- 
pany, or  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  accomn 
pany,  the  particular  objefts  reprefented.  The 
fymphony  in  the  French  opera  of  Alcyone,; 
which  imitated  the  Violence  of  the  vfinds  and 
V  2  the 
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PART  the  dalhing  of  the  waves,  in  the  tempeft  wliidt 
t,t,T^,„f  ^^  *"  drown  Coix,  is  much  commended  by 
cotempm-ary  writere.  That  in  the  opera  rf 
Ifle,  which  imitated  that  murmuring  in  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  precede  the  miraculous  pronun- 
ciation of  the  oracle :  and  that  in  the  opera 
of  Aidadis,  of  which  the  dllmal  accents  imi' 
tated  the  founds  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
accompany  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Ardan, 
before  the  apparition  of  the  ghofl  of  that  war* 
Tior,  are  ftill  more  celebrated.  Inftrutaental 
Mufic,  however,  without  violating  too  much 
its  own  melody  and  harmony,  can  imitate  but 
imperfe€t)y  the  founds  of  natural  obje&s,  of 
which  the  greater  part  have  neither  melody 
nor  harmony.  Great  referve,  great  difcreti{»i> 
and  a  very  nice  difcemment  are  requifite,  in 
order  to  introduce  with  propriety  fuch  imper- 
fect imitations,  either  into  Poetiy  or  Mi^c ; 
when  repeated  too  often,  when  continued  too 
long,  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are, 
mere  tricks,  in  which  a  very  inferior  artift,  if 
he  will  only  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  attend 
to  them,  can  eafily  equal  the  greatell.  I  have 
feen  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Mr.  Pope's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  in  this  refpe£t  veiy 
much  excelled  the  originaL  Such  imitations 
are  ftill  eafier  in  Mufic.  Both  in  the  one  art 
and  in  the  other,  the  di£ScuIty  is  not  in  making 
them  u  well  as  they  are  cap^le  of  being  made, 
but 
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but  ia  knowing  when  and  how  &r  to  make  p  a  ft  T 
them  at  all :  but  to  be  able  to  accommodate  °'_ 
the  temper  and  cliara£ter  of  the  Mulic  to  every 
peculiarity  of  the  fcene  and  lituation  with  fudi 
exad  precifion,  that  the  one  ihall  produce  the 
very  feme  efie6l  upon  the  mind  as  the  other, 
is  not  one  of  thofe  tricks  in  which  an  inferior 
artiil  can  eafily  equal  the  greateft ;  it  is  aa 
art  which  requires  ail  the  judgment,  know- 
ledge,  and  invention  of  the  moll  confummate 
mailer.  It  is  upon  this  art,  and  not  upon  its 
imperfed:  imitation,  either  of  real  or  imaginary 
founds,  that  the  great  efk&a  of  inflrumental 
Mufic  depend;  fuch  imitations  ought  perhaps 
to  be  admitted  only  fo  far  as  they  may  forae* 
times  contribute  to  afcertain  the  meaning,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  efie£l;s  of  this  art-. 

By  endeavouring  to  extend  the  efie^ts  <^ 
Iceneiy  beyond  what  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit  of,  it  has  been  much  abufed }  and 
in  the  common,  as  well  as  in  the  muftcal 
drama,  many  imitations  have  been  attempted, 
which,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  time  we  have 
feen  them,  neceffarily  appear  ridiculous :  fuch 
are,  the  Thunder  rumbling  firom  the  Muftard- 
bowl,  and  the  Snow  of  Paper  and  thick  HaU 
ofP^e,foiinelyexpofedby Mr.Pope.  Such 
imitations  refemble  thofe  of  painted  Statuary; 
they  may  furprife  at  firll,  but  they  dilguft  ever 
after,  and  appear  evidently  fuch  fim|:rfe  and 
fsly  tricks  as  are  tit  only  for  the  amnfemeat 

"3  If 
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p.  A  R  T  of  children  and  their  nuries  at  a  piq>pet-flu>v. 

^^^^^  The  thunder  of  either  theatre  ought  certainly 
never  to  be  louder  than  that  which  the  orcb^ 
tre  is  capable  of  producing ;  and  their  moR. 
dreadful  tempefts  ought  never  to  exceed  what 
the  fcene  painter  is  capable  of  reprefentiiig. 
In  fuch  imitations  there  may  be  an  art  which 
merits  fome  degree  of  efteem  and  admiration, 
lit  the  other  there  can  be  none  which  merits 
any* 

This  abufe  of  fcenery  has  both  fubMed 
much  longer,  and  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  extravagance,  in  the  mufi- 
cal  than  in  the  common  druna.  In  France 
at  has  been  long  banilhed  from  the  latter  j  but 
It  flill  continues^  not  only  to  be  tolerioted,  but 
to  be  admired  uid  applauded  in  the  former. 
In  the  French  operas,  not  only  thunder  and 
lightning,  florms  and  tempefta,  are  commonly 
reprefented  in  the  ridiculous  miuiner  above 
mentioned,  but  all  the  marvellous,  all  the 
fiipematural  of  Epic  Poetry,  all  the  meta- 
morpbofes  of  Mythology,  all  the  wonders 
of  Witchcraft  and  Magic,  every  thing  that 
is  moft  unfit  to  be  reprefented  upon  the 
fiage,  are  every  day  exhibited  with  the  moft 
complete  approbation  and  applaufe  of  that 
ingenious  nation.  The  mufic  of  the  orchellre 
producing  upcm  the  audience  nearly  the 
iame  effe^  which  a  better  uid  more  art&I 
imitation  would  produce,  faindere  them  froio 
feeliDg, 
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feeing,  at  leaft  is  its  full  force,  the  ridicule  p  a  R  -$ 
(^thofe  childifh  and  aukward  imitations  which  ^ 
jieceflkrilyabound  in  that  extravagant  fcenery.  "~""'^ 
And  in  reality  fucb  imitations^  though  no 
doubt  ridiculous  every  where,  yet  certainly 
appear  ibmewhat  leis  fo  in.the  mufical  than 
they  would  in  the  common  drama.  The  Ita* 
lion  open,  before  it  was' reformed  by  ApoC 
tolD,.Zeno,  and  Metaftalio,  was  in  this  refped 
equally  extravagant,  and  was  upon  that  ac- 
count the  fubje^  of  tiie  agreeable  railiery  of 
Mr.Addifon  in  feveral  different  papers  of  thd 
Spe^tor.  Even  fince  that  reformation  it  Hill 
coDtUues  to  be  a  rule,  that  the  fcene  fliould 
change  at  leaft  with  every  b&  i  and  the  unity 
of  place  never  was  a  more  iacred  law  in  the 
common  drama,  than  the  violation  of  it  has 
become  in  the  mufical:  the  latter  feems  in 
reality  to  require  both  a  more  pi£t;urefque  and 
a  more  varied  fcenery,  than  is  at  all  necefiary 
ibr  the  former.  '  In  an .  opera,  as  the  Mtifie 
iiipporte  tlie  e&£fc  of  the  fcenery^  £>  tha 
Icenery  often  ferves  to  determine  the  cha^ 
rafter,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  tha 
Itfufic ;  it  ought  to  vary  therefore  as  that 
chara&er  varies.  The  pleafure  of  an  opera, 
befides,  is  in  its  nature  more  a  fenfual  plea^ 
iure,  dian  that  of-  a  common  comedy  or  tra* 
gedy  i  the  latter  produce  their  effe&:  pritici* 
pally  by  means  of.  the  imagination  :  in  the 
clofet,  accordingly,  their  efle£i  is  Hot  much 
u  4  inferior 
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PART  inferior  to  what  it  is  upon  the  ftage.  But  tii^ 
^  eWeSt  of  an  opera  is  feldom  very  great  in  the 
"■'^''^  clofet  i  it  addreffes  itfelf  more  to  the  external 
fenfes,  and  as  it  foothes  the  ear  by  its  molody 
and  harmony,  fo  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  daz- 
zle the  eye  with  the  fplendour  and  variety  of 
its  fcenery. 

In  an  opera  the  inftrumental  Mufic  of  the 
orcheftre  fupports  the  imitation  both  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  a^or,  as  well  as  of  the  fcene* 
fainter.  Tlje  overture  difpofes  the  mind  to 
that  mood  which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the 
piece.  The  Mufic  between  the  a£bs  keeps  up 
the  impreiHon  which  the  foregoing  had  made, 
and  prepares  us  for  that  which  the  follqwing 
is  to  make.  When  die  orcheftre  intemipti, 
as  it  irequently  does,  either  the  recitative  or 
the  air,  it  is  in  order  either  to  enforce  the 
efie£t  of  what  had  gone  before,  or  to  put  the 
mind  in  the  mood  which  fits  it  for  hearing 
what  is  to  come  after.  Both  in  the  recttativ«a 
and  in  the  airs  it  accompanies  and  dire^  the 
voice,  and  often  brings  it  back  to  the  prtqiec 
tone  and  modulation,  when  it  is  upon  the  point 
of  wandering  away  from  them  ;  and  the  cor« 
re6tnefi  of  the  beft  vocal  Mufic  is  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  guidance  of  inilmmental; 
though  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  fupports  the  imita^ 
tion  of  another  art,  yet  in  all  of  them  it  may; 
be  laid  rather  to  diminifli  than  to  increafe  thq 
^eniblatic«  between  the  inutating  and  tha 
ifnitate^ 
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Imitated  object  Nothing  cui  be  more  mi£ke  part 
to  what  really  pafTes  in  the  world,  than  that  ^ 
perfbns  engaged  in  the  moft  interefting  fitua<  '^ 
^ons,  both  of  public  and  private  life,  in  for- 
Tov,  in  di&ppointment,  in  diftreia,  in  defpair, 
fliould*  in  all  that  they  iay  and  do,  be  con- 
ilantly  accompanied  with  a  fine  concert  of 
inftrumental  Mufic.  Were  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  fuch  accompaniment  mud  in  aU  cafes  dimi< 
nifli  the  probabilily  of  the  a^on,  and  render. 
the  reprefentation  flill  lels  like  nature  than  it 
ptherwife  would  be.  It  is  not  by  imitation, 
therefore,  that  inftrumental  Mufio  fupporta 
and  enforces  the  imitations  of  the  other  arts  ; 
but  it  is  by  producing  upon  the  mind,  in  con« 
Sequence  of  other  powers,  the  fame  fort  of 
effed:  which  the  mofl  exa&  imitation  of  n^ 
ture,  which  the  moll  perfect  obferration  of 
probability,  could  produce.  To  produce  this 
eSsA  is,  in  fuch  entertainments,  the  fole  end 
^d  purpoie  of  that  imitation  and  obfervation. 
Jf  it  can  be  equally  well  produced  by  other 
means,  this  end  ^nd  purpofe  may  be  equalise 
well  anftvered, 

But  if  inftrumental  Mufic  can  l^Idom  t^e. 
Jaid  to  be  properly  imitative,  even  when  it  is 
employed  to  fupport  the  imitation  of  fome 
pther  art,  it  is  commonly  ftill  lefs  fo  when  it 
is  employed  alone.  Why  Oiould  it  embarraf* 
\ts  melody  and  harmony,  or  conftrain  its 
fifne  an4  mea^uxg,  by  attempting  an  imitatioQ 
which. 
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CART  which,  vithout  the  accMnpantment  of  fome 
JJ-  other  art  to  explain  and  inteq)ret  its  meaningt 
nobody  is  likely  to  undeHland  ?  In  the  ntoft 
approved  inllramental  Mulic,  accordingly,  in 
the  overtures  of  Handel  and  the  concertos 
of  Correlli,  there  is  little  or  no  imitation,  and 
vhere  there  is  any,  it  is  the  fource  of  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  merit  of  thofe  compofi- 
tions.  Without  any  imitation,  inftrumental 
Mulic  can  produce  very  confiderable  effects ; 
though  its  powers  over  the  heart  and  afle&iona 
are,  no  doubt,  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  vocal 
Mufic,  it  has,  however,  confiderable  powers : 
by  the  fweetnefe  of  its  founds  it  awakens  agree- 
ably, and  calls  upon  the  attention ;  by  their 
conneftion  and  a£Finity  it  naturally  detains 
that  attention,  which  follows  eafily  a  feries  of 
agreeable  fbimds,  which  have  dl  a  certain 
relation  both  to  a  common,  fundamental,  or 
leading  note,  called  the  key  note;  and  to  a 
certain  ftiticelHon  or  combination  of  notes, 
called  the  long  or  compofition.  By  means  of 
this  rdation  each  foregoing  found  feems  to 
introduce,  and  as  it  were  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  following :  by  its  rhythmus,  by  its  time 
and  meafure,  it  dilpofes  that  fucceflion  of 
founds  into  a  certain  arrangement,  which  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  eaiy  to  be  comprehended 
and  remembered.  Time  and  meafure  are  to 
inllrumental  Mufic  what  order  and  method 
are  $o  difcoui& ;  they  break  it  into  propet 
parts 
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partq  and  divifions,  by  which  we  are  enabled  p  a  R  T. 
both  to  remember  better  iriiat  ia  gone'before,  ^  , 
and  frequently  to  forefee  fomewhat  of  what  is 
to  come  afler :  we  frequently  forefee  the  re-, 
turn  of  a  period  which  we  know  mult  corre- 
J^nd  to  another  which  we  remember  to  have 
gone  before ;  and,  according  to  the  laying  of 
an  ancient  philofopher  and  mufician,  the  en- 
joyment of  Mufic  arifes  partly  from  memory 
and  partly  from  forelight.  When  the  mea- 
fure,  afler  having  been  continued  fo  long  as 
to  latisfy  us,  changes  to  another,  that  variety, 
which  thus  difappolnts,  becomes  more  agree- 
able to  us  than  the  uoifbnnity  which  would 
have  gratified  our  expectation :  but  without 
this  order  and  method  we  could  remember 
very  little  of  what  had  gone  before,  and  we 
could  forefee  (till  lels  of  what  was  to  come 
aiier;  and  the  whole  enjoyment  of  Mufic 
would  be  equal  to  little  more  than  the  efiedt 
of  the  particular  founds  which  rung  in  bur 
ears  at  every  particular  infiant.  By  means 
of  this  order  and  method  it  is,  during  the 
pn^refa  of  the  entertainment,  equal  to  the 
eSsA  of  aU  that  we  remember,  and  of  all 
that  we  forefee}  and  at  the  conclufion,  to 
the  combined  and  accumulated  efie^  of  all 
the  different  parts  of  which  the  whole  was 
compofed. 

A  weU-compofed  concerto  of  inftrumental 

Ku^c,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 

inllru* 
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PART  in&niments,  by  the  variety  of  the  parts  ii^cfa 
"•  are  perfonned  by  them,  and  the  perfeft  con- 
cord or  correfpondence  of  all  thefe  different 
parts ;  by  the  exa€t  harmony  or  coincidence 
of  all  the  di^rent  founds  which  are  heard  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  that  happy  variety  of 
meafure  which  regulates  the  fucceflion  of  thole 
which  are  heard  at  different  times,  prefents 
an  obje€i  ib  agreeable,  fo  great,  fo  various, 
and  (b  interelling,  that  alone,  and  without 
fuggelling  any  other  obje^,  either  by  Imita- 
tion or  otherwiib.  It  ean  occupy,  and  as  it 
were  fill  up,  completely  the  whole  capacity' 
of  the  mind,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  of  jts 
attention  vacant  for  thinking  of  any  thing 
elie.  In  the  contemplation  of  that  immenfe 
variety  of  ^reeable  and  melodious  founds, 
arranged  ^nd  digefted,  both  in  their  coinci- 
dence and  in  their  fucceflion,  into  fo  complete 
and  regular  a  fyflem,  the  mind  in  reality 
enjoys  not  only  a  very  great  fenfual,  but  a 
very  high  intdledual,  pleafure,  not  unlike 
that  which  it  derives  iVom  the  contemplation 
of  a  great  iyftem  in  any  other  fcience.  A  full 
concerto  of  fuch  inftnimental  Mufic,  not 
only  does  not  require,  hut  it  does  not  admit 
of  any  accompaniment  A  fong  or  a  dance,  ' 
by  demanding,  an  attention  whit;^  we  have' 
pot  to  fpare,  would  difturb,  inftead  of  height- 
ening, the  e&Gt  of  the  Mufic;  they  may 
fiAen  very  propedy  fucceed,  but  th^  camoto^ 
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tfbcompaDy  it.  Hiat  mufic  leldom  means  to  part 
tdi  any  particular  ftory,  or  to  imitate  any  "-^ 
paiticidar  event,  or  in  general  to  fu^eft  any 
particular  object,  di(lin£i  from  that  combina- 
tion  of  founds  of  which  itfelf  is  compofed. 
Its  meaning,  therefoie,  may  be  laid  to  be 
eotofiete  in  itfelf,  and  to  require  no  inter- 
preters to  explain  it.  What  is  called  the 
fubje^  of  fuch  Mufic  is  merely,  as  has  already 
been  did,  a  certain  leading  combination  of 
Dotes,  to  which  it  frequently  returns,  and 
to  which  all  its  digrefiions  and  variations  bear 
a  certain  affinity.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  what  is  called  the  fub)e6t  of  a  poem  or  a 
pi&ure,  which  is  always  fomething  which  is 
not  either  in  the  poem  or  in  the  pi^ure,  or 
finnething  quite  diftinS:  from  that  combina- 
tion, either  of  words  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  , 
colours  on  the  other,  of  which  they  are 
refpe£tive]y  compofed.  The  fubjeA  of  a 
compofition  of  inftruraental  Mufic  is  a  part 
of  tkat  compofition :  the  fubje£l  of  a  poem  or 
piAure  is  no  part  of  either. 

The  effect  of  inftrumental  Mufic  upon  the 
mind  has  been  called  its  exprefiion.  In  the 
feeling  it  is  frequently  not  unlike  the  effe^ 
of  what  is  called  the  exprefiion  of  Fainting, 
and  is  fometimes  equally  interefiing.  But  the 
efied  of  the  exprefiion  of  Fainting  arifes 
always  from  the  thought  of  fomething  which, 
though  diftin8Jy  and  clearly  fu^efted  by 
the 
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PART  tlie  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  pidure, 
.  _  °'  is  altogedier  different  from  that  drawing  and 
colouring.  It  arifes  fometimea  from  fympathy 
with,  fometimes  from  antipathy  and  averfion 
to,  the  fentiments,  emotions,  and  paffions 
which  the  countenance,  the  action,  the  air 
and  attitude  of  the  perfoas  reprefented  fug- 
geft.  The  'melody  and  harmony  of  inilm- 
mental  Mufic,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  dit 
linftly  and  clearly  fuggefl  any  thing  that  is 
different  from  that  melody  and  harmony. 
"Whatever  effect  it  produces  is  the  immediate 
effe6l:  of  that  melody  and  harmony,  and  not 
of  fomething  elfe  which  is  lignified  and  fug- 
gelled  by  them :  they  in  fa€t  lignify  and 
luggefl  nothing.  It  may  be  proper  to  fay 
that  the  complete  art  of  painting,  the  coni' 
plete  merit  of  a  picture,  is  compofed  of  three 
diftin€t  arts  or  merits ;  that  of  drawing,  that 
of  colouring,  and  that  of  exprelBon.  But  to 
fay,  as  Mr.  Avifon  does,  that  the  complete 
art  of  a  muGcian,  the  complete  merit  of  a 
piece  of  Mufic,  is  coppofed  or  made  up  of 
three  dillin^  arts  or  merits,  that  of  melody, 
that  of  harmony,  and  that  of  exprelBon,  is 
to  fay,  that  it  is  made  up  of  melody  anj 
harmony,  and  of  the  immediate  and  neeeffary 
effe^  of  melody  and  harmony :  the  divifion 
IS  by  no  means  logical ;  expreffion  in  painting  ' 
is  not  the  neceffary  effect  either  of  good 
^rawing  or  of  good  colouring,  or  of  botb 
'  together ; 
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tf^pethvT}  &pi£hire  may  be  both  finely  drawn  part 
and  finely  coloured,  and  yet  have  very  little  ^^\. 
exp^effion:  biit  that  efibd  upon  the  mind 
which  is  called  expreffion  in  Mufic,  is  the 
immediate  and  neceflary  e^&i  of  good 
melody.  In  the  power  of  producing  this 
efie£l  confilla  the  efleotial  chara^teriftic  which 
diftinguifhes  fuch  melody  from  what  is  bad 
or  indifferent.  Harmony  may  enforce  the 
ei&£t  of  good  melody,  but  without  good 
melody  the  moft  ikilful  harmony  can  produce 
no  efie£t  which  deferves  the  name  of  expreC- 
fioD ;  it  can  do  little  more  than  fatigue  and 
confound  the  ear.  A  painter  may  poffefa,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  drawing 
and  colouring,  and  yet  pofiels  that  of  expref^ 
fion  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  Su^h  a  painter, 
too,  may  have  great  merit.-  In  the  judgment 
of  Du  Piles,  even  the  celebrated  Titian  was 
s  painter  of  this  kind.  But  to  Giy  that  a 
mufician  poffefTed  the  talents  of  melody  and 
harmony  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  that 
of  expreffion  in  a  very  inferior  one,  would  be 
to  lay,  that  in  his  wdrks  the  caufe  was  not 
fi^wed  by  its  neceffary  and  proportionable 
«fie£t.  A  mufician  may  be  a  very  Ikilful 
harmonift,  and  yet  be  defective  in  the  talents 
of  mdody,  air,  and  expreflion ;  his  fongs 
may  be  dull  and  without  efl'e6t.  Such  a 
DU^dan  too  may  have  a  certain  degree  of 
attxk,  not  unlike  that  of  a  man  of  great 
learning, 
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FART  ^wmiog,  who  wants  hncy,  tafte,  tfml  io*^ 
P*-,    vention. 

Inftnimeiital  Mufic,  therefore,  though  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  in  fbrae  reJped^ 
as  an  imitative  art,  is  certainly  1^  fo  than 
any  other  which  merits  that  appellation ;  it 
can  imitate  but  a  few  ohjeSts^  and  even  th^ 
lb  imperfectly,  that  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  fome  other  art,  its  imitation  is  fcarce 
ever  intelligible:  imitation  is  by  no  means 
eflendal  to  it,  and  the  principal  efledt  whicb 
it  is  capable  of  producing  arifes  from  pow&4 
altogether  different  from  thofe  of  imitation. 


PART    ML 


'PART  'T'HE  imitative  powers  of  Dancing  i.T4 
^.^^f  ■*■  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  inftmaientak 
Mufic,  and  are  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fupe-i 
nor,  to  thofe  of  any  other  art  Like  inftruj 
mental  Mufic,  however,  it  is  not  neceflarily 
or  elTentially  imitative,  sod  it  can  produce 
very  agreeable  efiefils,  without  imitating  ai^ 
thing.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  conunavi 
dances  there  is  little  or  no  imitation*  mOA 
they  confiH  almoft  entirely  of  a  fucceffloa  of 
fuch  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions,  r^ulstoid 
by  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic^  .m  ekfact 
dii^y 
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tU^y  extraordmary  grace  or  require  extra-  part 
ordinary  agility.  Even  Ibme  of  our  dancea,  ^_°^ 
vMch  are  &id  to  have  been  originally  imitft' 
five,  have,  in  the  way  in  which  we  pradlife 
them,  almofl  ceafed  to  be  fo.  The  minuet, 
in  which  the  wtHnan,  after  palfing  and  re- 
paffing  the  man  feveral  times,  firit  gives  him 
up  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and  then  both 
hands,  is  &id  to  have  been  originally  a 
Hoorilh  dance,  which  emblematically  repre-* 
feated  the  pi^on  of  love.  Many  of  my 
leaders  may  have  frequently  danced  this 
dance,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  law 
ttiem,  with  great  grace  and  propriety,  though 
seither  they  nor  their  fpe£tators  once  thought 
of  the  allegorical  meaning  which  it  orginally 
intended  to  exprefs. 

A  certain  meafured, .  cadenced  ftep,  com- 
monly called  a  dancing  ftep,  which  keeps 
time  with,  and  as  it  were  beats  the  meafure  of, 
the  Mufic  whicb  accompanies  aijd  directs  it,  is 
the  «flential  chara^^riAic  which  diftinguifhes 
a  dance  from  every  other  fort  of  motfon. 
Whea  the  dancer,  moving  with  a  ftep  of  this 
^alxd^  and  obferving  this  time  and  meafure, 
imitateB  either  the  ordinary  or  the  more  im- 
portant, aftions  of  human  life,  he  fhapes  and 
feOuons,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  one  kind, 
into  the  refemblance  of  another  thing  of  a 
very  diffirent  kind:  his  art  conquers  the 
di^writ^  which  Nature  has  placed  between 
TOt.  V.  X  the 
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p  A  R  T  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  object,  and 
^__J";^^  has  upon  that  accoBtit  fome  degree  of  that 
fort  of  merit  which  belongs  to  all  the  iadta- 
tive  arts.  This  dlfparity>  indeed,  is  not  fi> 
great  as  in  fome  other  of  thofe  arts,  nor 
'confe<{uently  the  merit  of  the  imitation  which 
conquers  it.  Nobody  would  conorpare  the 
merit  of  a  good  imitative  dancer  to  that  of  a 
go6d  painter  or  ftiituary.  The  daneer,  how- 
ever,  may  have  a  veiy  confiderable  d^ree 
of  merit,  and  hia  imitation  perhaps  may  Ibme* 
times  be  capable  of  giving  ub  as  much  plea- 
fure  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  urtifts. 
All  the  fubjedts,  either  of  Statuary  or  d* 
Hiflory  Painting,  are  within  die  compafiof 
his  imitative  powers;  and  in  reprefenting 
them,  his  art  has  even  fome  advantage  over 
both  the  oliier  two.  Statuary  and  lliftory 
Fainting  can  reprefent  but  a.fingl<e  inftant  of 
the  a£Hon  which  they  mean  to  imitate :  the 
caufes  which  prepared,  the  conibqueuces 
which  followed,  the  Btuatton  of  that  fing^ 
inftaiit  are  fdtogether  beyond  the  compaft  of 
their  imitation.  A  pantcxnime  dance  qui 
Teprefent  dillin6Uy  thofe  caufes  and  conf^ 
quences ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  fituation  of 
a  fingle  inftant ;  but,  like  Epic  Poetiy,  it  can 
reprefent  aU  the  events  of  a  long  llory,  and 
'exhibit  a 'long  train  and  fucceifion  of  coo- 
'ne£ted  and  interefting  fituations.  It  13  capa* 
ble  th^effH'e'of  i^efUng  ua  much  more  i^ 
either 
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either  Statuary  or  Painting.     The  ancient  P  A  K  T 
Romans  ufed  to  flied  tears  at  the  repre&nta-      ™:^ 
tioDS  of  their  pantomimes,  as  we  do  at  that  of 
the    moll   interefiing   tragedies;    an  efie^ 
which  is  altogethei'   beyond  the  powers  of 
Statuary  or  Paintmg. 

The  ancient  Greeks  a}^>ear  to  have  been  a 
nation  of  dancers,  and  both  their  common  and 
their  ftaflp  dances  ibem  to  have  been  all  imi- 
tative*  The  ftage  dances  of  the  ancient 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  equidly  fo» 
An«Hig  that  grave  people  it  was  reckoned 
indecent  to  dance  in  private  ibcietie^ }  and 
they  could  therefore  have  no  common  dances. 
Among  both  nations  imitation  feems  to  have 
be^i  conlidered  as  efiential  to  dancing. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  in  modern  times : 
though  we  have  pantoinime  dances  upon  the 
fiage>  yet  the  greater  part  even  of  our  il^ge 
dances  are  not  pantomime,  and  cannot  weU. 
ijf^laid  to  imitate  any  thing.  The  gre^iter 
■part  of  our  common  dances  either  nev^  wefe 
^antqmime,  or,  with  a  very  few  excQptionq, 
Jugye  almpil  all  ceg&d  to  be  fo. 

This  remarkfdDle  difference  of  chara^er  be- 
tveen  the  ancient  uid  the  modem  dmoes 
ieeins  to  be  the  natural  e£fe^  of  a  correfpoa- 
4ent  4^^*^641:6  in  that  of  the  muficj  which 
Jus  accompawed  and  directed  both  the  one 
updtheo^r. 
:     ■  X  2  In 
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PART  In  modem  times  we  ahnoft  always  dance  t<t 
^  _  ^__,  inftniment^  imific,  which  being  itfelf  not 
imitatire,  the  greater  part  of  the  dances  which 
it  dired;s',  and  as  itwereinfpires,  have  ceafed 
to  be  fo.  In  ancient-times,  oh  the  contraiy, 
they  feem  to  have  danced  almod  always  to 
vdcel'mufic,  "which  being  neceflary  and  eflen- 
tially  imitative,  their  dances  became  fo  too. 
The  aneients  feeni  to  bav^  had  liWe  or  no- 
4:hing  of  what- is  properly  Called  inftrumental 
mufic,  or  of  muiic  compofed  not  to  be  fung 
^y  the  voice,  but  to  be  played  upon  inftni- 
ments,  and  both  tiieir  wind  and  their  ilringed 
■inftruments  feem  to  have  ferved  only  as  an 
accompaniment  and  direction  to  the  voice. 

In  Uie  country  it  frequently  happens,  that 
ia  coigpany  of  young  people  take  a  &ncy  to 
'dance,  though  they  have  neither  fiddler  nor 
*pip^  -to  dance  to.  A  lady  undertakes  to  Sng 
while  the  reft  of  the  company  dance  :  in  moll 
cafes  ihe  fings  the  notes  «nly,  withiMitthe 
words,  and  then  the  voice  being  little  more 
.^han  a  mufical  inflrument,  tbe  dance  is  per- 
formed  in  the  ufual  way,  without  any  imita- 
tion. '  But  if  flie  fings  the  words,  and  if  in 
thefe  words  there  happens  to  be  feolewlfat 
more  than  ordinary  fpirit  and  humour,  imme- 
diately all  the  company,  el|iecia]ly  all  the 
beft-  dancers,  and  all  thofe  who  dance  iQoft  at 
their  eafe,  become  more  or  le&  -pantehiiinea, 
and 
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ihAbf  their  geftures  and  moUqps  expK&;  as- par  t. 
well  as' they-  can,,  the  pieaniag  and  ftory  of  .  ^\. 
tbe  fong.'  This  woeld  be  ilill  more  the  caft^  ' ' 
ifthe  Qntep0rlQii  iKith^lftnced'^aDd  fiing-, « 
praMScic^  ^i'ery  common  among  the  ancients  :  it 
requires  good  lyings  and  a  vigorous  conilitu- 
tion ;  but  with  theft  advftntages  and  long  prac- 
tice, the  very  higfaeft  dances  may  be  per- 
formed in  this  manner.  I  hwe  ften  a,  Negro 
dance  to  his  own  tbng,  the  war-dance  of  his 
own  country,  with  fuch  vehemence  of  afilion 
and  expreflion,  that  the  whole  company,  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  ladies,  got  up  upon  chairs 
and  tables,  to  beas  much  as  poUible'  out  of 
the  way  of  his  fuiy.  In  the.  iSreek  language 
there  are  two  verbs  which  both  fignify  to 
dance ;  each  of  Which  has  its  proper  deriva- 
tives, fignifying  a  datice  and  a  dancer.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Greek  authors,  thefe  twb 
fets  of  words,  like  all  others  which  are  nearly 
fynonimous,  are  frequently  confounded,  and 
ufed*  promifcuoufly.  According  to  the  beft 
•critics,  •  however,  in  ftrift  propriety,  one  of 
thefe  verba  lignifies  to  dance  and  fing  at  the 
iame  time,  or  to  dance  to  one's  own  mulic. 
The  other  to  dance  without  finging,  or  to 
dance  to  the  mufic  of  other  people.  There 
is  feid  too  to  be  a  correfpondent  difference  in 
the  lignification  of  their  refpeftive  deifvatives. 
In- the  cborufes  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
dies, confifUng  foiqetimes  of  more  thiui  fifty 
X  3  perfons, 
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y  A  R  T  perfons,  Ibmet  piped  and  ibme  fung,  but  all 
.    ?•    .  danced,  and  danced  to  their  own  mufic 


^  £The  Jbllfftang  Oybrnations  "were  found 
among  Mr.  Suith's  Manii/cripts,  •mthout 
a^httimation  whether  they  were  mended 
as  part  qf  thisy  or  qfa  d^erent  ^ffiiy. 
As  they  a^eared  too  valuable  to  be  Jup' 
pteffedi  the  Editors  have  availed  them~ 
Jelves  (^  their  corme^on  "with  the  pqffage 
referred  to  in  p.  266,  and  imx  aimexed 
Ihem  to  this  J^^.] 

OfS^  4jt^mty  between  Mufic,  Dancings  and 
Poetry, 

TN  the  fecond  part  of  this  Eflay  I  have«ien. 
•^  tioned  the  connection  between  the  two 
arts  of  Mufic  and  Dancings  fonned  bj  the 
Jth/tkmuSt  as  the  ancients  termed  it,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  the  tune  or  meafure  that  equally  re- 
gulates both. 

It   is    not,  however,  every  fort  of  ftep, 

gefture,  or  motion,  of  which  the  correfpon- . 

dence  with  the  tune  or  meafiire  of  Mufic  will 

^  conilitute  a  Dance*    It  muft  be  a  ftep,  get 

ture. 
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tare,  <a  moti<»i  of  a  particular  fort.  la  a, 
good  ppaMtBiOTj  not  only  the  modulations- 
^d  {^ufes  of  his  voice,  but  every  motioa  aojcL 
^fture,  eveiy  variation,  either  in  the  air  of 
ilia  head  vr  in  the  attitude  of  his  body,  corre-* 
l^nd  to  the  tin^e  aad  meafure  of  Mufic.  Thq 
beft  oper».a€t»)r»  however,  is  not,  according 
to  the  language  of  any  country  in  Europe,  un^ 
derftood  to  dancej  yet  in  the  performance  of 
his  part,  he  generaUy  makes  ufe  of  what  is 
called  Uie  ftage  Hep ;  but  even  this  ftep  is 
not  usderllood  to  be  a  dancing  flep. 

Though  the  eye  of  the  molt  ordinary  fpe&t 
tator  readily  diftinguifhes  between  what  is 
called  a  dancing  ilep  and  any  other  ftep* 
gefture,  or  motion,  yet  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  very  eafy.  to  ei^refs  what  it  is  which  con* 
flitutes  this  diftin£tion.  To  afcertain  exa6Uy 
the  precife  linuts  at  which  ttie  one  ^ecies  bcr 
gins,  and  the  other  ends,  or  to  give  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  this  very  frivolous  matter, 
iQi^t  perhaps  require  more  thought  and  at* 
^tiop,  than  the  very  finall  importance  of 
the  fubje^t  may  feem  to  deferve.  Were  I, 
however,  to  attempt  to  do  this,  I  fliould  ob- 
ferve^  that  tliough  in  performing  any  ordinary 
ftSiioD — in  walking,  for  example — from  the 
<me  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  a  perfcn 
may  fliow  both  grace  and  agility,  yet  if  he 
betrays  the  lei^  intention  of  ihowing  either> 
he  is  fure  of  offending  more  or  Ids,  and  we 
X  4  never 
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never  fail  to  accufe  him  of  Ibme  degree  of  va-t 
nity  and  aSeBaXion.  In  the  performance  <^ 
any  fuch  ordinary  a6lion,  every  peribn  wi&ei 
to  appear  to  be  folely  occupied  about  the  pro- 
per puipofe  of  the  action  :  ifhe  means  to  fliow 
either  grace  or  agility,  he  ia  careful  to  con- 
ceal that  meaning,  and  he  is  very  fddom  fuc- 
ceftAil  in  doing  fo:  he  ofiends,  however,  juft 
in  proportion  as  he  betrays  it,  and  he  almoft 
always  betrays  it.  In  Dancing,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  perfbn  profeffes,  and  avows,  as  it 
were,  the  intention  of  difplaying  fome  degree 
either  of  grace  or  of  agility,  orofbotb.  The 
difplay  of  one,  or  other,  or  both  ofthefe  qua- 
lities, is  in  reality  the  proper  purpofe  of  the 
a£tion  ^  and  there  can  never  be  any  di&gree. 
able  vanity  or  ^fe^tation  in  ibllowing  out  the 
proper  purpofe  of  any  aftion.  When  we  lay 
of  any  particular  perfon,  that  he  gives  himfelf- 
many  affe6ted  airs  and  graces  in  Dancing,  we 
mean  either  that  he  gives  himfelf  airs  and 
graces  which  are  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Dance,  or  that  he  executes  aukwardly, 
perhaps  exaggerates  too  much,  (the  moft 
common  fault  in  Dancing,)  the  airs  and 
graces  which  are  fuitable  to  it.  Every  Dance 
is  in  reality  a  fucceffion  of  airs  and  graces  of 
fome  kind  or  Other,  and  of  airs  and  graces 
'  whiph,  if  I  may  fey  fo,  profe&  themfelves  to 
be  fuch.  The  Heps,  ge^ures,  and  motions 
which,  as  it  were,  avow  the  intention  of  ex- 
hibiting 
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hflnting  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  airs  and  graces, 
are  the  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  Dancing,  and  when  thefe  are  per- 
formed to  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic,  tiiey 
conftitute  what  is  properly  called  a  Duice. 

But  though  every  fortofftep,  gelture,  or 
motion,  even  though  *  performed  to  the  time 
and  meafure  of  Muflc,  will  not  alone  make  a 
Dance,  yet  alm(^  any  fort  of  found,  provided 
it  is  repeated  with  a  difiiaft  rhytbmus,  or  ac- 
cording to  a  diftinA  time  and  meafure,  thou^ 
-without  any  variation  as  to  gravity  or  acute- 
nefa,  will  make  a  fort  of  Mulic,  no  doubt  in- 
deed, an  imperfe£t  one.  Drums,  cymbals, 
and,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  all  other  in. 
-ftrumenta  of  percuffion,  have  only' one  note ; 
-this  note,  however,  when  repeated  with  a  cer- 
■taii^  rhythmus,  or  according  to  a  certain  time 
iuid  meafure,  and  fometimes,  in  order  to 
mark  more  diftin£Uy  that  time  and  mealbre, 
with  fome  littlevariation  as  to  loudnefiand  low- 
nefi,  though  without  any  as  to  acutenefs  and 
gravity,  does  certunly  make  a  fort  of  Mufic, 
which  is  frequently  far  iirom  being  difagree- 
able,  and  which  even  fometimes  produces 
confiderable  ef&6ts.  The  fimple  note  of  fuch 
inAruments,  it  is  true,  is  generally  a  veiy 
clear,  or  what  is  called  a  melodious,  found.  It 
does  not  however  feem  indifpen&bly  necef- 
iary  that  it  fltould  be  fo.  The  found  of  the 
muffled  drum,  when  it  beats  the  dead  mardi. 
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18  &I  from  being  either  clear  oc  raelodioui^ 
Mid  yet  it  eertiunly  produces  a  ^ecies  of 
Mufic  which  is  foraetimesalfe^Hng.  Even  in 
the.  perfonnance  of  the  moft  humble  of  all 
artifls,  of  the  man  who  drunls  tqpon  the  td>le 
with  his  fingers,  we  mar  fometimea  difiin- 
giih  the  meafure,  and  perhaps  a  litlJe  of  the 
humour^  of  fi>me  favoudte  fong ;  md  we.mnft 
allow  that  eren  he  makes  fome  fort  of  Mufic. 
Without  a  proper  ftep  and  motion,  ihe  ob> 
fervatioD  <^tune  alone  will  not  make  a  Z)aftoe ; 
time  alone,  without  tune,  wiU  make  Ibme  fort 
ofMufic 

That  exaS  obfervation  of  tune,  or  o£  tiic 
proper  intervals  of  gravity  and  acutenefi, 
'Which  conftitutes  the  great  beauty  of  all  per- 
fe€t  Mufic,  C(»>ftitutes  likewife  its  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  time  or  meafure  of  a  fi>ng  are 
£mple  matters,  which  even  a  coarfe  and  un- 
|ir^Ufed  ear  is  capable  of  diiUnguifhing  and 
comprehending:  but  to  diftinguifii  and  com- 
{irehend  all  the  variatitms  t^  the  tune,  and  to 
conceive  with  precilion  the  exa£fc  pnqrartim 
^  every  notie,  is  what  the  fineft  and  moftci^- 
tivated  ear  is  frequently  no  more  than  capable 
of  performing.  In  the  fingiiig  of  the  conxmon 
people  we  may  generally  remark  a  difUn£t 
enough  obfervation  of  time,  but  a  very  imper- 
fe&.  one  of  tune.  To  difcover  and  to  difUnguifh 
with  predfion  the  proper  intervals  of  tune, 
mull  have  been  a^ork  of  long  experience  and 
much 
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iBUchobiervatioii.  In  the  theoretical  treatUbs 
upon  Mu&c^  what  the  authors  have  to  lay 
upon  time  is  commonly  difcidTed  in  a  fingle 
(^pter  of  no  great  length  or.  difficult.  The 
theory  c^tune  fills  commonly  all  the  reft  of 
th&  volume,  and  has  long  ago  become  both 
anextenfive  and  aifabftrufefcience,  which  is 
often  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by 
intelligent  artifts.  In  the  firft  rude  efliuts  of 
undvilized  nations  towards  finging,  the  nice- 
ties of  tune  could  be  but  little  attended  to.;  X 
have»  uptm  this  account,  been  irecpiently  di& 
pofed  to  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  tho& 
national  fongs,  which  it  is  pretended  have 
been  delivered  down  from  age  to  age  by  a 
£>rt  o£  oral  tradition,  without  having  beei) 
ever  noted,  or  diftinSiy  recorded  for  many 
fiicceffive  generations.  The  meafure,  the  hu- 
mour of  the  fong,  might  perhaps  have  been 
ddivered  down  in  this  manner,  but  it  feems 
fcarcely  poffible  that  the  precife  nptes  of  the 
tune  ihould  have  been  £>  pic&rved.  The 
method  of  finging  ibme  of  what  we  recloA 
our  old  Scotch  fongs,  has  undergone  great  at* 
terattons  within  the  compafs  of  my  miemory, 
and  it  may  have  undergone  ftiU  greater  be- 
fore. 

Th6  diitin£lion  between  the  founds  or  tonw 
^fingiqg  and  thofe  of  Qteaking  feems  to  be 
of  the  iame  kind  with  that  between  the  fteps, 
geftures,  and  motions  of  Dancing,  and  thoie 
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of  any  otiier  ordinary  a^on ;  thoi^h  in  fpeak- 
ing,  B  perfon  may  fhow  a  very  agreeable  tone 
ti^vojcej  yet  if  bie  feents  to  intend  to  fliow  it,. 
i£  he  appears  to  liften  to  the  found  of  his  own . 
voice,  and  as  it  were  to  tune  it  into  a  pleafing 
modulation,  he  never  ^k  to  offtr^,  as  guilty 
of  a  moft'di&greeable  'afiedtation.  In  fpeafe*. 
Itigj  as  itr-  every  other  (Ordinary  a^on^  we> 
exjMfilrand  require  Aat  the  fpeaker  ihould  at-, 
tend  only  to  the  proper  pui^ole  of  lihe  action, 
{ha^dear  anct  difUh^  expreffion  of  what  he  ha& 
to  &y.  In  f^gifi^,  on  Uie  contrary,  every  per^ 
fon  prof^^iihe  intention  to  pleaTe  by  the 
tone  and  ca^epce  ofhisvoic^;  and  he  not. 
only  appears-ttebe  guilty  of  no  di&greeable  at 
fe^Ation  in  .doing  fo,-but  we  expe€b  and  re- 
quire that  he  ihould  do  fo.  To  pleafe  by  the 
i^oice  and  arrangement  of  agreeable  founds 
is  the  proper  purpofe  -of  all  Mufic,  vocal  as 
well  .as  indrumental^  and  we  always  expeGi 
and  require,  that  every  perfon  fhould  attend 
to  the  proper  purpofe  of  whatever  a^ion  he  is 
performing.  A  perfon  may  appear  to  fing,  as 
-wdl  as  to'  dance,  affe^edly  %  he  miy  endeA- 
■vourto  pleafe  by  founds  and  tones  lAiichue 
•unfmtable  to  the  vatore  of'  the  fong,  or  he 
may  dwell  too  much  on  thofe  which  are  fuit- 
&ble  to  it,  or  in  fome  other  way  he  ma^  fliow 
'an  overweNiiog  conceit  of  his  own  .abilities, 
beyond  what  feems  to  be  warranted  by  his 
performance.  The  dilagreeable  a&dation 
'  -  V.  appears 
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A)^)e&r3  to  cenfift  always,  not  in  attempting  to 
pleafe  by  a  proper,  but  by  fome  impn^r  mo- 
dulation of  Uie  voice.  It  was  early  difcovered 
that  the  vibrations  of  chords  or  firings,  which 
either  in  their  lengths,  or  in  their  deniltiea,  or 
fti  their  degrees  of  tenfion,bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  produce  founds  which 
corr^pond  exa6tly,  or,  as  the  muficians  iay, 
are  theunifons  ofth<tfe  founds  or  tones  of  the 
human  voice  which  the  ear  approves  of  ia 
£nging.  This  difcovery  has  enabled  muficJani 
to  fpeakwith  difiin^tne&and  predfion  concent 
ing  the  muficai  founds  or  tones  of  the  human 
voice  i  they  can  always  precifely  afcertain  what 
are  the  particular  founds  or  tones  which  they 
mean,  by  afcertaining  what  are  the  propor- 
tions of,  the  firings  of  which  the  vibrations 
produce  the  unifons  of  thofe  founds  or  tones. 
What  are  called  the  intervals ;  that  is,  the  dif-  . 
ferences,  in  point  irf*  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
between  the  founds  or  tones  of  a  linging  voice, 
are  much  greater  and  more  diftin£l  than  thofe 
oi  the  fpeaJcing  voice.  Though  the  former, 
therefore,  can  be  meafured  and  appreciated 
by  the  proportions  of  chords  or  firings,  the 
latter  cannot.  The  niceft  inflrumeots  cannot 
exprefs  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  in- 
tervals. The  heptamerede  of  Mr.  Sauvettr 
could  exprefs  an  interval  fo  fmall  as  the  feventh 
part  of  what  is  called  a  comma,  the  iinalleft 
interval  that  is  admitted  in  modern  Mufic. 
Yet 
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Yet  even  tins  inltniment,  we  ajre  infonned  by 
Mr.  Dwhs,  could  not  exprefs  the  mmutenefi 
of  the  intervals  in  the  pronunciation  of  tte 
Chinefe  language ;  of  all  the  languages  in  tile 
'world,  that  of  which  the  pronunciation  is 
did  to  approach  the  neareft  to  finging,  or  in 
which  the  intervals  are  £ud  to  he  the  greatelL 
As  the  founds  or  tones  of  the  iinging  voice, 
therefore,  can  be  aicertaioed  or  appropriated, 
while  thofe  of  th&^peaking  voice  cannot }  the 
the-'fonner  are  capable  of  being  noted  or  re- 
-corded,  while  the  latter  are  not. 
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ENGLISH  AND  ITALIAN  VERSE3. 


THE  me&fure  of  the  verfes,  of  which  the 
o6lave  of  the  Italians,  their  terzetti^  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  fonnets,  are  com- 
pofed,  feems  to  he  as  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Englifti  Heroic  Rhyme,  aa  the  different 
genius  and  profiunciation  of  the  two  languages 
wiU  permit. 

The  Englilh  Heroic  Rhyme  is  fuppofed  to 
confift  fometimes  of  ten,  and  fometimes  of 
deven  fyllables :  of  ten,  when  the  verfe  ends 
with  a  fingle,  and  of  eleven,  when  it  ends  with 
a  double  rhyme. 

The  correfpondent  Italian  verfe  is  fuppofed 
to  confift  fometimes  of  ten,  fometimes  of 
eleven,,  and  fometimes  of  twelve  fyllables,  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  end  with  a  £ngte,  a 
double,  or  a  triple  rhyme. 

The  riiyme  ought  naturaHy  to  fall  upon  the 
laft  fyllable  of  the  verfe ;  it  is  proper  likewife 
that  it  fliould  fall  upon  an  accented  fyllable, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  fenlible.  When» 
therefore,  the  accent  happens  to  fall,  not  upon 
Toi«  V.  T  the 
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the  lad  fyllable,  but  upon  that  immediately 
before  it,  the  rhyme  mud  fall  both  upon  the 
accented  fyllable  and  upon  that  which  13  not 
accented.  It  mull  be  a  double  rhyme. 
'  In  the  Italian  language,  when  the  accent 
jalls  neither  upon  the'  lall  fyllable,  nor  upon 
that  immediately  before  it,  but  upon  the  third 
fyllable  from  the  end,  the  rhyme  muft  fall 
upon  all  the  three.  It  muft  be  a  triple  rhyme, 
arid  the  verfe  is  fuppofed  to  confift.  of  twelva 
'  fyllables : 

Forte  era  ver,  iton  perS  eridihile,  &c. 

Triple  rhymes  are  not  admitted  into  Englilh 
Heroic  Verfe. 

In  the  Italian  language  the  accent  falls 
much  more  rarely,  either  upon  the  third  fyl- 
lable, from  the  end  of  a  word,  or  upon  the  laA 
fyUahle,  than  it  does  upon  the  one  imme- 
diately before  the  laft.  In  reality,  this  fecond 
fyUable  from  the  end  feems,  in  that  language^ 
to  be  its  moft  common  and  natural  place. 
The  Italian  Heroic  Poetry,  therefore,  is  com-i' 
pofed  principally  of  double  rhymes,  or  of 
verfes  fuppofed  to  confift  of  eleven  fyllables. 
Triple  rhymes  occur  but  feldom,  and  fing^ 
rhymes  ftiU  more  feldom. 

In  the  Englilh  language  the  accent  ^b  &e^ 

quently  upon  the  lafl  fyllable  of  the  wonL 

Our  language,  befides,  abounds  in  words  of 

one  fyllable,  the  greater  part  of  which  da 

.  (/for 
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(for  there  are  few  which  do  not)  admit  of 
being  accented.  Words  of  one  fyllable  are 
moft  frequently  the  concluding  words  of  Eng- 
lilh  rhymes.  For  both  thefe  reafons,  Englifh 
Heroic  Rhyme  is  principally  compofed  of 
fingle  rhymes,  or  of  verfes  fuppofed  to  coniill 
of  ten  fyUables.  Double  Rhymes  occur  aU 
taoQ.  as  rarely  in  it,  as  either  fisgle  or  triple 
do  in  the  Italian. 

The  rarity  of  double  rhymes  in  EngliOi 
Heroic  Verfe  makes  them  ^pear  odd,  and 
aukward,  and  even  ludicrous,  when  they  oc> 
cur.  By  the  heft  writers,  therefore,  they  are 
referved  for  light  and  ludicrous  occafions ; 
when,  in  order  to  humour  their  fubje^,  they 
Hoop  to  8  more  familiar  flyle  than  ufu^d. 
When  Mr.  Pope  fays  ; 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  feQow  } 
The  reft  U  all  but  leather  or  {mwello  [ 

he  means,  in  compliance  with  bis  fufajeS,  to 
condefcend  a  good  deal  below  the  ftatelinefs 
of  his  didion  in  the  Efiay  on  Man.  Doubly 
fbymes  abound  more  in  Dryden  than  in  Pope, 
and  in  Hudibras  more  tiian  in  Dryden. 

The  rarity  both  of  fingle  and  of  triple 
liiyme  in  Italian  Heroic  Verfe,  gives  them  the 
fame  odd  and  ludicrous  air  which  double 
rhymes  have  in  Engliih  Verfe.  In  Italiaii» 
triple  rhymes  occur  more  frequently  than 
fingle  rhymes.  The  flippery,  or  if  ^  may  be 
lUowed  to  u^a  very  low,  but  a  very  ezpreil 
Y  a  five 
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five  word,  the  glib  pronunciation  of  tlift 
triple  rhyme  (ver/bjbtrucciolo)  feems  to  depart 
lefs  from  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  double 
rhyme,  than  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  iingle 
rhyme  (»er/6  tronco  e  cadente)  of  the  verfe  that 
appears  to  be  cut  off,  and  to  fall  fliort  of  the 
Tifual  meafiire.  Single  rhymes  accordingly  ap- 
pear in  Italian  verfe  much  more  burlefqUe  than 
triple  rhymes.  Single  rhymes  occurvery  rarely 
in  Ariollo  ;  but  frequently  in  the  more  bur- 
lefque  poem  of  Ricciardetto.  Triple  rhymes 
occur  much  oftener  in  all  the  beft  writers. 
It  is  thu9,~that  what  in  Englifh  appears  to  be 
the  verie  of  the  greateft  gravity  and  dignity, 
appears  in  Italian  to  be  the  moll  burlelque  and 
ludicrous ;  for  no  other  reafon,  I  apprehend, 
but  becaufe  in  the  one  language  it  is  the 
ordinary  verfe,  whereas  in  the  other  it  departs 

.   the  moil  from  the  movement  of  the  ordinary 
verfe. 

The  common  Italian  Heroic  Poetry  being 
compofed  Of  double  rhymes,  it  can  admit 
both  of  Iingle  and  of  triple  rhymes ;  which 
feem  to  recede  from  the  common  movement  on 
oppofite "fides  to  nearly  equal  dlftances.  The 
■common  Engijfii  Heroic  Poetry,  confifting  of 
fingle  rhymes,  it  can  admit  of  double ;  but  it 
cannot  admit  of  triple  rhymes,  which  would 
recede  fo  far  from  the  common  movements 

.  «8  to  appear  perfectly  burlefque  and  ridicu- 
lous.    In  Engliih,  whep  a  word  accented 
upon 
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i^n  the  third  fyllable  from  the  end  h^)p«qB 
to  Doake  the  laft  word  of  a  verfe,  the  rhyme 
falls  upon  the  laft  fyUabte  only.  It  is  a  lingle 
rhyme,  and  the  verf^  confifts  of  na  more  than 
ten  fyllables :  but  as  the  lad  fyllable  ia  not 
accented,  it  is  an  imperf^ft  rhynie,  which, 
however,  when  confined  to  the  fecond  verf^ 
of  tlie  couplet,  and  even  there  introduced  but 
rarely,  may  have  a  very  agreeable  grace,  and 
the  line  may  even  feem  to  run  more  eafy  and 
natural  by  means  of  it ; 

Bbt  of  thU  fraiM,  the  bearings,  .mud  tEu  ties 
The  ftriA  comii&ioai,  nice  depindencieg,  Sec, 

When  by  a  well  accented  fyllable  in  the  end  of 
the  iirft  line  of  a  couplet,  it  has  once  been 
dearly  afcertained  what  the  rhyme  is  to  be,  a 
very  flight  allufion  to  it,  fuch  as  can  be  made 
by  a  Syllable  of  the  fiune  termination  that  is 
not  accented,  may  often  be  fufficient  to  mark 
the  coincidence  in  the  fecond  line ;  a  word  of 
this  kind  in  the  end  of  the  firfl  line  feldom 
fucceeds  fo  well : 

'Th'  inhabitanU  of  old  Jenifalem 
Were  Jebulitea  ;  the  town  fo  called  from  them, 

A  couplet  in  which  both  verfes  were  terml. 
Dated  in  this  manner,  would  be  extremely 
diiagreeable  and  offenlive. 

In  counting  the  fyllables,  even  of  verfe^ 

which  to  the  ear  appear  fuflSciently  corret^,  a 

considerable  indulgence  muft  frequently  be 

Y  3  given. 
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given,  before  they  can,  in  either  language,  be 
reduced  to  the  precife  number  often,  eleven, 
6r  twelve,  according  to  the  nature  of  thte 
rhyme.  In  the  following  cou^et,  ^r  eic- 
ample,  there  are,  flxiftly  peaking,  fourteeft 
fyllables  in  the  firll  line,  and  twelve  in  the 
fecond. 

And  many  a  humoQroiu,  many  an  amoronB  lay, 
WaB  fuDg  by  many  a  bard,  on  many  a  day. 

By  the  rapidity,  however,  or,  if  I  may  ufe  a 
very  low  word  a  fecond  time,  by  the  glibnefe 
of  the  pronunciation,  thofe  fourteen  fyllables 
in  the  firll  line,  and'thofe  twelve  in  the  fecond, 
appear  to  take  up  the  time  but  of  ten  ordinaiy 
fyllables.  The  words  Tiuzny  a,  though  they 
plainly  confift  of  three  diftin€t  fyllables,  or 
founds,  which  are  all  pronounced  fucceffively, 
or  the  one  after  the  other,  yet  pafi  as  but  two 
fyllables;  asdolikewifethefewordSj^t^not^^ 
and  amorous.  The  wards  heax>en  andgwn,  in 
the  &me  manner,  confifl  each  of  them  of  two 
fyllables,  which,  how  rapidly  foever  they  may 
be  pronounced,  cannot  be  pronounced  but 
fuccelBvely,  or  the  one  after  the  other.  In 
verfe,  however,  they  are  confidered  as  con- 
filling  hut  of  one  fyllable  each. 

In  counting  the  fyllables  of  the  Italian 
Heroic  Verfe,  ftiU  greater  indulgences  mufl 
be  allowed:  three  vowels  muft  there  ire- 
quently  be  counted  as  making  but  one  fylla- 
ble, though  they  are  all  jvonounced,  rapidly 
indeed* 
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)bdeed,  but  in  fucceffion,  or  the  one  ailef'the 
pther^  and  though  no  two  of  them  are  fup> 
po&d  to  make  a  diptbthoag.  In  thefe  licences 
too*  the  Italians  feem  not  to  be  very  regultfr^ 
and  the.  lame  concourfe  of  vowels  which  in 
one  plaj;:e  makes  but  one  fyUable,  will  in  an- 
other fometimes  make  two.  There  are  even  ' 
fome  wordswhich  in  the  end  of  a  verfe  are  con- 
ftantly  counted  for  two  fyllables,  but  which  in 
any  other  part  of  it  are  never  counted  for  moe6 
than  one ;  fuch  asjuo,  tuo,Juoi,  tuoi. 

Rufcelli  obferves,  that  in  the  Italian  Heroio 
Verfe  the  accent  ough*  to  fall  upon  the 
fourth,  the  iiKth,  the  eighth,  and  the  tenth 
iyllables ;  and  that  if  it  ^Is  up(»i  the  thirds  ^ 
the  fifth,  the  feventh,  or  the  ninth  lyllables,  it 
fpoUs  the  verfe. 

,  In  Engli(h,  if  the  accent  falLs  upon  any  of 
ihe  above-mentioned  odd  fyllahles,  it  equally 
4>oila  the  verfe. 

Bow'd  tbelr  ftiff  ntcka,  loaden  witli  ftonny  blaiU. 

Though  a  line  of  Milton  has  not  ^e  ordinaiy^ 
movement  of  an  Engliih  Heroic  Verfe,  tbe 
accent  falls  upon  the  third  and  fifth  fyllablea.- 
In  Italian  frequently,  and  in  Engliih  feme- 
times,  an  accent  is  with  great  grace  thrown 
upon  the  firft  fyllable,  in  which  cafe  it  feldora 
lyippens  that  any  other  fyllable  is  accented 
before  the  fourth  : 

Canto  Parme  pietofi  e*/  capitatiO' 
Firftinthefe  fields  I  tr^  the fylvan ftr&M. 

5  T  4  Both 
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Both  in  EnglHh  and  in  Italian  the  (bcond 
fyllahle  may  be  accented  with  great  grace, 
and  it  generally  ia  fo  when  the  firft  fyllable  hk 
not  accented : 

E  in  wilt  P  Inferno  a'  Imi'ofpefii  ehvana 
S'  mwo  fAfia,  e  £  Libia  Uptpol  mj/h,  Ac 
^^et  us,  fince  life  can  little  n^ore  fupply 
Than  juft  to  look  aly>^t  us,  and  to  dJC)  &c. 

$pth  in  £ngli(h  and  in  Italian  Veri^,  an 
accents  though  it  muil  never  be  mifplaced, 
may  fometimes  be  omitted  with  great  grace. 
In  the  lalt  of  the  above-quoted  Englifh  Verfes 
there  is  no  accent  upon  th^  eighth  fyllable; 
the  conjunction  and  not  admitting  of  any.  In 
the  following  Italian  Verfe  there  is  no  accent 
upon  the  fixth  fyllable : 

0  Mufa,  til,  che  £  eaduchi  allori,  &c. 

The  prepofition  di  will  as  little  admit  of  an 
accent  as  the  conjun6tion  and.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  when  the  even  fyUable  is  not  ac- 
cented, neither  of  the  odd  fyllables  immedi- 
ately before  or  behind  it  muft  be  accented. 

Neither  In  Englilh  nor  in  Italian  can  twa 
accents  running  be  omitted. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  Italian  there 
are  two  accents,  the  grave  and  the  acute  :  the 
grave  accent  is  always  marked  by  a  flight 
ftroke  over  the  fyllable  to  whitii  it  belongs  j 
the  acute  accent  has  no  mark. 

The  Engliih  language  knows  no  diftin£lion 
between  the  gr»ve  and  the  acute  accents. 

I** 
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The  fiune  author  obferves,  that  in  the 
Italian  Verfe  the  Paufe,  or  what  the  grani- 
marians  call  the  Cefura,  may  with  propriety 
be  introduced  afler  either  the  third,  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  the  Gmthy  or  the  feventh 
fyllables.  The  like  obfervations  have  been 
made  by  feveral  difierent  writers  upon  the 
Eogliih  Heroic  Verfe.  Dobie  adipires  parti- 
cularly the  verfe  in  which  there  are  two 
paufes ;  one  after  the  fifth,  and  another  after 
the  ninth  fyllable.  llie  example  he  giv^  i| 
irom  Petrarch : 

Hel  dolet  tempo  de  la  prima  elaJe,  tec. 

In  this  verfe,  the  fecond  paufe,  which  he  fayt 
comes  after  the  ninth  fyllable,  in  reality 
comes  in  between  the  two  vowels,  which,  in 
the  Italian  way  of  counting  fyllables,  compofe 
the  ninth  lyllable.  It  may  be  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  this  paufe  may  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  coming  after  the  eighth  iyllable.  I 
do  not  recoUefit  any  good  Engliih  Verfe  in 
which  the  paufe  comes  in  after  the  ninth 
fyllable.  We  have  many  in  which  it  comes  in 
after  the  eighth : 

Yet  oft,  before  hit  ioiant  eye*,  would  nuii  (^e. 
In  which  verfe  there  are  two  paufes ;  one 
after  the  Second,  and  the  other  after  the  eighth 
fyllable.  I  have  obferved  many  Italian  Verfes 
in  which  the  paufe  comes  after  the  fecond 
fyUable, 

Both 
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Both  the  Englifii  and  the  It^ian  Hovic 
Verfe,  perhaps,  are  not  fo  property  compofed 
of  3  certain  liumber  of  fyllables,  which  vaiy 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rhyme ;  as  irf  a 
certain  number  of  intervals,  (of  five  iovari- 
ably,)  each  of  which  is  equal  in  length,  or 
time,  to  two  ordinary  diftin^l  fyllables,  thou^ 
it  may  fom'etimes  contain  more,  of  which  the 
extraordinary  fhortnefs  compenfates  the  ex- 
traordinary number.  The  clofe  frequendy  of 
each  of  thofe  intervals,  but  always  of  eveiy 
fecond  interval,  is  marked  by  a  diftind;  accent 
This  accent  may  frequently,  with  great  grace, 
fall  upon  the  beginning  of  the  firft  interval; 
after  which,  it  cannot,  without  fpoiling  the 
verfe,  fall  any  where  but  upon  the  clofe  of  an 
interval.  The  fyllable  or  fyllables  which 
come  after  the  accent  that  clofes  the  fifth 
interval  are  never  accented.  TTiey  make  no 
diflinfil  interval,  but  are  confidered  as  a  fort 
of  excrefcence  of  the  verfe,  and  are  in  a  man- 
ner counted  for  nothing. 
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THE  Senfes,  by  which  we  perceive  exter- 
nal objedS}  are  commonly  reckoned 
live  in  Number ;  Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling, 
Tailing,  and  Touching. 

Of  thefe,  the  four  firft  mentioned  are  each 
q{  them  confined  to  particular  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body ;  ^e  Senfe  of  Seeing  is  confined 
to  the  Eyes ;  that  of  Hearing  to  the  Ears ; 
that  of  Smelling  to  the  Noftrils ;  and  that  of 
Tailing  to  the  Palate,  The  Senfe  of  Touch- 
ing alone  feems  not  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  organ,  but  to  be  difiufed  through 
almoll  every  part  of  the  body  j  if  we  except 
the  hair  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
I  believe  through  every  part  of  it.  I  fliall  fay 
a  few  words  concerning  each  of  thefe  Senfes ; 
beginning  with  the  lafl,  proceeding  backwards 
in  the  oppofite  order  to  that  in  which  they 
are  commonly  enumerated. 

Of  the  Senfe  (j/'Touching. 
The  obje£ls  of  Touch  always  prefent  them- 
ielves  as  prdfipg  upon,  or  as  refilling  the  par-- 
ticular 
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ticular  part  of  the  body  which  perceives  them, 
or  by  which  we  perceive  them.  When  I  lay 
my  h&nd  upon  the  table,  the  table  prefles  upon 
my  hand,  or  refills  the  further  motion  of  my 
band,  in  the  fame  manner  as  my  hand  preSfy 
upon  the  table.  But  prefiure  or  refiflance 
neceflarily.fuppofes  externality  in  the  thing 
which  preiTes  or  refills.  The  table  could  not 
preft  upon,  or  refill  the  further  motion  of  my 
hand,  if  it  was  not  external  to  my  baad.  I 
feel  it  accordingly,  as  fomething  which  is  not 
merely  an  al!e£lion  of  my  hand,  but  alt^^e- 
ther  external  to  and  independent  of  my  hand. 
The  agreeable,  iodifierent,  or  painful  fenla- 
tion  of  preflure,  according  as  I  happen  to 
preis  hardly  or  foftly,  I  feel,  no  doubt,  as 
afie£tions  of  my  hand  ;  but  the  thing  which 
prelfes  and  refills  I  feel  as  fomething  altoge- 
tiier  different  from  thofe  affections,  as  exter- 
nal to  my  hand,  and  as  altogether  indepenw 
dent  of  it. 

In  moving  my  hand  along  the  table  it  fbon 
comes,  in  every  dire^ion,  to  a  place  where 
this  preflure  or  refillance  ceafes.  This  place 
we  call  the  boundary,  or  end  of  the  table ;  of 
which  the  extent  and  figure  are  determined 
by  the  extent  and  dire3;ion  of  the  lines  or 
furfaces  which  conltitute  this  boundary  or 
end. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  man  bom  blind, 
.  01  who  has  Joll  his  fight  £o  early  that  he  baa 
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io  rediembrance  of  vifible  objeAs,  may  form 
the  moft  diflmft  idea  of  the  extent  and  figure 
o£  all  the  dtffereDt  parts  of  his  own  body,  and 
of  every  other  tangible  objeSi  Thicfa  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  handling  and  eauunining. 
When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  foot,  as  his 
Ikand  feels  the  prefiure  or  refiftance  of  his 
foot,  fb  his  foot  feela  that  of  his  hand.  They 
are  both  external  to  one  another,  but  they 
are,  neither  of  them,  altogether  fo  external 
to  him.  He  feels  in  both,  and  he  naturally 
confiders  them  as  parts  of  himfelf,  or  at  leait 
as  fomething  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
which,  for  his  own  happinels  and  comfort,  it 
is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  take  fome  care  of. 

Whlsn  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
though  his  hand  feels  the  prefilire  of  the  table, 
the  table  does  not  feel,  at  leafi  he  does  not 
know  that  it  feels,  the  preflure  of  his  hand; 
He  feels  -it  therefore  as  fomething  external, 
not  only  to  his  hand,  but  to  himfelf,  as  fome* 
tluug  which  makes  no  part  of  himfelf,  and  ia 
the  Hate  and  condition  of  which  he  has  not 
neceflarily  any  concern. 

When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  bo(fy  either 
ef  another  man,  or  of  any  other  animal, 
though  he  knows,  or  at  leaft  may  know,  that 
they  fWl  the  preiTure  of  his  hand  as  much  as 
he  feels  that  of  their  body:  yet  as  this  feeling 
is  altogether  external  to  him,  he  frequently 
gives  no  attention  to  it*  and  at  no  time  takes 
any 
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any  fiir^er  concern  in  it  than  he  is  obliged 
to  do  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  Nature  hu, 
for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  implanted  in  man,  not 
only  towards  all  other  men,  but  (though  no 
doubt  in  a  much  weaker  degree)  towards  all 
other  animals.  Having  defUned  him  to  be 
the  governing  animal  in  this  little  world,  it 
ieems  to  have  been  her  benevolent  intention 
to  in^ire  him  with  fmne  degree  of  refped;, 
even  for  the  meaneft  and  weakeft  of  hii 
fubje^ls. 

This  power  or  quality  of  refiftance  we  call 
Solidity ;  and  the  thing  which  pofleffes  it*  the 
Solid  Body  or  Thing.  As  we  feel  it  as  fbme* 
thing  altogether  external  to  us,  fo  we  necef- 
farily  conceive  it  as  Ibmething  alt<^ther 
independent  of  us.  We  coniider  it,  there- 
fore, as  what  we  call  a  Subftance,  or  as  a  thing 
that  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  an/ 
other  thing.  Solid  and  fubilantial,  accord- 
ingly, are  two  words  which,  in  common  Ian* 
guage,  are  confidered  either  as  altogether,  or 
as  nearly  fynonimous. 

Solidly  neceflarily  fuppoles  fbme  d^ree 
of  extenfioD,  and  that  in  all  the  three  direc- 
tions of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknels.  All 
the  folid  bodies,  of  which  we  have  any  experi- 
ence, have  fome  degree  of  fpch  bulk  or  mag- 
nitude. It  feenu  to  be  elTential  to  their 
nature,  and  without  it,  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive liov  they  Jhould  be  cap^)le  of  preflUre 
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or  reJifUnce  j  the  powers  by  which  they  are 
made  known  to  us,  and  by  which  alone  they 
•re  capable  of  acting  upon  our  own,  and  upon 
all  other  bodies. 

Extenfion,  at  leaft  any  feofible  extenfion, 
fuppofes  divifibility.  The  body  may  be  fo 
hjurd,  that  our  ftrength  is  not  fufficient  to 
break  it :  we  ftiU  fuppofe,  however,  that  if  a 
fufficient  force  were  applied,  it  might  be  fo 
broken ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can  always,  ia 
fancy  at  leaft,  imagine  it  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

Eveiy  foJid  and  extended  body,  if  it  be  not 
infinite,  (as  the  univerfe  may  be  conceived  to 
be,)  muft  have  fome  fhape  or  figure,  or  be 
bounded  by  certain  lines  and  furfaces. 

Every  fuch  body  mull  likewife  be  conceived! 
as  capable  both  of  motion  and  of  reft ;  both 
of  alteiing  its  fituation  with  regard  to  other 
furrounding  bodies,  and  of  remaining  in  the 
£une  fituation.  That  bodies  of  fmall  or  mo- 
derate bulk,  are  capable  of  both  motion  and 
r£ft  we  h&ve  conftant  experience.  Ch%at 
mafles,  perhiips,  are,  acccording  to  the  ordi* 
nary  habits  of  the  imagination,  fuppofed  to 
be  more  fitted  for  reft  than  for  motion.  Pro- 
vided a  fufficient  force  could  be  applied, 
however,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  the  greateft  and  moft  unwieldy  maflei 
might  be  made  capable  qf  motion.    I%Uofo' 
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pby  teaches  us,  (and  by  reafons  too  to  idiid 
it  is  fcarcely  pofliUe  to  refufe  our  afltnt,) 
that  tbe  earth  itfelf,  and  bodies  muclk  lai^ 
than  the  earth,  are  not  only  moveaUe,  but  are 
at  all  tunes  »StaaUy  in  motion,  and  contiBuallj 
altering  their  fituation,  in  rdpe6t  to  otbet 
iurroundiBg' bodies,  with  a  rapidly  that  ahndt 
pailes  all  human  cwnfwebenfion.  In  the  fyt 
tem  of  the  univerfe,  at  leaft  accordl^  to  tbe 
imperfect  Botions  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain  coDceming  it,  the  grot 
difficulty  feems  to  be,  not  to  find  the  duA 
enortpous  mafles  in  motion,  but  to  find  the 
ftialleft  particle  <xf  matter  that  is  peifeAlj' 
at  r^,  with  regard  to  ^  other  furrounding 
bodies. 

Theft  four  qualities,  or  attributes  of  exteii- 
fion,  divilibility,  figure,  and  mobility,  or  the 
capacity  i^  motion  or  reft,  feem  nec«flar3jr 
involved  in  the  idea  or  conception  of  a  ibhd 
fuUlance.  They  are,  in  reality,  iniepanble 
from  that  idea  or  conception,  and  the  fidid 
fubftance  cannot  pofliUy  be  conceived  to  eni 
without  them.  No  other  qualities  or  attributes 
leem  to  be  involved,  in  the  &me  nauina,  ia 
this  oar  idea  or  conception  cf  folitfity.  It 
would,  however,  be  rafh  from  thence  to  ceo- 
dude  that  the  folid  fubftance  can,  as  foc^ 
pofi^  no  other  qji&lities  or  attributes.  Hiis 
Tety  ralh  cooclufion,  notwithftandiag,  btt 
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beon  not  onlj  drawn,  but  infifted  upml,  ai  mi 
axiom  of  tiie  moft  indufaitabls  certainty^  by 
pbUofopheni  of  very  eminent  reput^tioa. 

Of  tbefe  extemd  »nd  refifting  fubfUnoes, 
0>iae  yield  eafily,  and  change  their  figure^  at 
leaft  in  fame  degree,  in  oonfequence  of  tha 
{Nreflure  of  our  hand  i  others  oeiUier  yield  nor 
change  their  figure,  in  any  reQ)ed,  in  coi|fo< 
quence  of  the  utmofl  prefiure  vfaich  our  haact 
alone  ia  capable  of  giving  them.  The  former 
we  call  fSottt  the  latter  hard,  bodicB.  In  fame 
bodies  the  parts  are  fo  very  eafily  feparable, 
that  they  not  only  yield  to  a  very  moderata 
prellUre,  but  ea01y  receive  the  preffing  bod^ 
within  them,  and  wi^out  mudi  refiftanca 
allow  it  to  traverfe  their  extent  in  every  po& 
fible  direAion.  Thefe  are  called  Hmd,  in 
contradiftin£tion  to  thofe  of  which  the  parts 
1i9t  being  (1>  eafily  feparable,  are  up<Hi  that 
ftccount  peculiarly  called  8oJid  Bodies  i  as  if 
they  poffefied,  in  a  more  diftin^t  and  per- 
ceptible manner,  the  ehara^eriftical  quality 
of  fclidity  or  the  power  of  rsfillance.  Water, 
however,  (one  of  the  fluids  with  which  we  ar^ 
moil  famiUar,)  when  confined  on  all  fides,  (as 
in  a  hoUpw  giah^  of  metal,  which  is  lirft  filled 
with  it,  and  tlua  fealed  hermotic^y,)  has 
been  found-  to  refift  prefliire  as  much  as  the 
bar deit,  or  what  we  comuonly  call  the  molt 
t<did  bodies* 
Sboie  fluidi  yield  fo  vay  eafily  to  the 
s  »  flighteft 
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flighted  preflure«  that  upon  ordinar^r  occaflon; 
we  are  fcarcely  fenfible  of  their  refiftance} 
and  are  upon  that  account  little  di^K^ed  to 
ccmceive  tibem  as  bodies,  or  as  things  capable 
of  preflure  and  refiftsnce.  There  was  a  time, 
as  ve  may  learo  from  Ariftotle  and  LucreUus, 
when  it  was  fuj^ofed  to  require  fbme  degree 
of  philofophy  to  demonflrate  that  air  was  a 
real  folid  body,  or  capable  of  preflore  and 
refiftance.  What,  in  ancient  times,,  and  in 
vulgar  apprebenfions,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
doubtful  with  regard  to  air,  fUU  continues 
to  be  fo  with  regard  to  light,  of  which  the 
rays,  however  condenfed  or  concentrated,  have 
never  appeared  capable  of  making  the  imalleft 
refinance  to  the  motion  of  other  bodies,  the 
chara&eriflical  power  or  quality  of  what  are 
called  bodies,  or  folid  fubflances.  Some  phi- 
lofophers  accordingly  doubt,  and  fome  even 
d«iy,  that  light  is  a  material  or  corporeal 
fubftance. 

Though  all  bodies  or  Iblid  fubftances  refift, 
yet  all  thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
'appear  to  be  more  or  leis  compreffible,  or 
capable  of  having,  without  any  diminijtion  in 
the  quantity  of  their  matter,  their  bulk  more 
or  lels  reduced  within  a  Ihialler  fpace  than 
that  which  they  ufually  occupy.  An  experi- 
ment of  the  Florentine  academy  was  fiippofed 
to  have  demonflrated  that  water  w*s  abfokitely 
jncomprehenfible.  The  ffim«  e3q>erim^, 
however^ 
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liowever,  having  beea  repeated  with  more 
care  aad  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  water, 
though  it  ftroDgly  refills  compreffion,  is,  how- 
ever,  when  a  fufficient  force  is  applied,  like 
all  other  bodies,  in  fome  degree  liable  to  it. 
Air,  on  the  contraiy,  by  the  application  of  a 
very  moderate  force,  is  eafily  reducible  within 
a  much  finaller  portion  of  fpace  than  that 
which  it  ufuaDy  occupies.  Tlie  condenfing 
engine,  and  what  is  founded  upon  it,  the 
wind-gun,  fufficiently  demonftrate  this :  and 
even  without  the  hdp  of  fuch  ingenious  and 
expenfive  machines,  we  may  eafily  &tisfy  our- 
felves  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  fqueeziug  a  full- 
blowa  bladder  of  which  the  neck  is  well  tied. 
The  harJnefi  or  foftnels  of  bodies,  or  the 
greater  or  finaller  force  with  which  they  refill 
any  change  of  fliape,  feems  to  depend  altoge- 
ther upon  the  ftronger  or  weaker  degree  of 
cobefion  with  which  their  parts  are  mutually 
attra^ed  to  one  another.  The  greater  or 
fmaller  force  with  which  they  refill  compreC- 
iion  may,  upon  many  occafions,  be  owing 
partly  to  the  fame  caufe :  but  it  may  likewife 
be  owing  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  proportion 
of  empty  Q>ace  comprehended  within  their 
dimenfions,  or  intermixed  with  the  Iblid  parts 
which  compofe  them.  -  A  body  which  com- 
prehended no  empty  fpace  within  its  dimen* 
lions,'  which,  through  all  its  parts,  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  refilling  fubflance,  we 
K  3  are 
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an  BBttUqlly  diipofiMl  to  conceive  aA  fometfaing 
vbich  «oi^4  be  ablblutsly  ioMnqiTeflibtet 
imd  which  would  refiit,  with  uoconquend^ 
force,  ercTf  attempt  to  nducd  it  wi^n  nar* 
rbwer  dimfinfions.  If  the  Tolid  ind  refifting 
Ibbflance,  without  mtMag  out  of  its  place, 
fliould  admit  into  the  fame  place  another  fcdid 
And  railing  fubftance,  it  would  firotn  Aat 
tnoment)  in  our  a]^refaenfion,  ce^e  to  be  m 
foUd  and'reiifting  fubllanee,  and  would  no 
longer  appear  to  pofiefii  ^t  quality,  by  whidi 
klme  it  is  made  known  to  us,  atid  Which  w« 
therefore  confider  »  couilitutiag  its  nature 
s&d  eilbnce,  aAd  aa  altogedifer  Itifbpara&te 
fi-om  it.  Hence  our  notion  of  what  haa  beak 
exiled  impenetrability  of  matter  j  or  of  the 
fcbfolute  impt^bility  tiut  twb  folid  reflftuig 
Aibftaoces  fliould  occupy  lii6  lame  place  at 
ttie  fame  time. 

Hiift  doctrine,  which  is  as  oM  as  lieocippiK^ 
Democritns,  and  £^icunis,  was  in  the  laft 
century  revived  by  Gaffiendi,  and  has  &ict 
t>een  adopted  by  Newton  and  the  &r  greMet 
IpiXt  of  his  followers.  It  may  at  prefettt  be 
tccmfidered  as  the  efl».foliftied  fyftem,  or  as  the 
lyftem  that  is  moA  in  &ftion,  and  moft  ^ 
proved  <^  by  the  greater  port  of  the  pM^ 
loi^hers  of  Butc^.  Though  it  has  been 
oppofed  by  feveral  puzzling  ailments,  ^mwn 
lh)m  that  fpecies  of  meta^tr^cs  which  eoa- 
foMoii  ev«r^  t^usg  «iid  lespUma  nothing,  it 
feoma 
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&6lBS.upon  the  wb<^  to  be  the  mpft  fitni^e, 
^e  moil  diftiii6l:,  and  the  moft  compreheQtibla 
«cpouot  that  has  yet  been  given  of  the  phcs- 
nomeoa  whioh  are  meant  to  be  explained  by 
it.  I  lh«U  only  ol^erve,  that  whatever  f^leu 
mi^  be  adc^ted  conceriung  the  hardnefi  or 
ioAneis,  the  fluidity  or  folidity,  the  compreOi- 
foility,  or  incomprei£bility  of  the  refiftit^  fub- 
ftsnce,  tile  certainty  of  our  diftindt  fenfe  and 
feeliog  of  its  Extemdity,  or  <^  its  entire 
udependeocy  upon  the  organ  which  perceives 
its  or  by  ^duch  we  perceive  it,  cEumot  in  the 
imallefl.  d^ee  be  aSfe^d  by  any  fucfa  fyfiem. 
I  IfaaU  not  therefore  attempt  to  give  any  furtlier 
account  of  fuch  fyftema. 

Heat  aad  cold  being  felt  by  dmoft  every 
l^art  «f  Uie  human  body,  have  comiooaly  beem 
Eauked  aloi%  wiUi  Jblidity  and  reGftance, 
amoB|;  the  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of 
TiMKch.  It  is  not,  however,  I  diink,  in  our 
ia^uag^  pr<^er  to  fay  that  we  touch,  biri; 
tbat  we  feel  the  ^jualides  of  heat  and  c<^d. 
Tbe  word  JefUngt  tlMM^gh  in  many  ca^  we 
ufeM  u  fynonioMMiB  to  taucMng,  has,  however, 
a  <muoh  mt^e  extenfive  iigB^atioa,  and  is 
frequently  employed  to  denote  our  inteniid, 
jH  weU  as  ouf  extenud,  affeSioas.  We  feel 
hunger  and  thirft,  we  feel  joy  and  fiHiow,  ve 
ibd  I»vc  sod  hatred. 

Heai  sod  cold,  in  reality,  though  Uiey  luy 

finqneotiy  be  pwceWed  l^  the  finoe  parts  c^ 

z  4  the 
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the  human  body,  confUtute  an  order  of  ^u 
fations  altogether  different  from  thofe  whidi 
are  the  proper  obje^  of  Touch.  They  ar* 
naturally  felt,  not  as  pr^ng  upon  the  organ, 
but  as  in  the  organ.  What  we  &el  while  we 
itand  in  the  funfliine  during  a  hot,  or  in  the 
fliade  during  a  frofty,  day,  is  evidently  fdt, 
'  not  as  preffing  upon  the  body,  but  as  in  the 
body.  It  does  not  neceflarily  fuggeft  the  pre- 
fence  of  any  external  object,  nor  could  we 
from  thence  alone  infer  the  exillence  of  any 
fucb  obje£l.  It  is  a  fenfation  which  neither 
does  nor  can  exill  any  where  but  either  in 
the  organ  which  feels  it,  or  in  the  unknown 
principle  of  perception,  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  feels  in  that  organ,  or  by  means  of 
that  organ.  When' we  lay  our  hand  upon  a 
table,  which  is  either  heated  or  cooled  a  gfiod 
deal  beyond  the  actual  temperature  of  our 
hand,  we  have  two  diftind  perceptions :  firft, 
that  of  the  folid  or  refilliDg  t^de,  which  is 
neceflarily  felt  as  fomethiog  external  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  hand  which  ftels  it :  «nd 
fecondly,  that  of  the  heat  or  cold,  which  by 
the  contaA  of  the  table  is  excited  in  our 
hand,  and  which  is  naturally  felt  as  nov^re 
but  in  our  hand,  or  in  the  principle  of  pei^ 
ception  which  feels  in  our  hand. 

But  though  the  fenfations  of  heat  and  cdd 
do  not  nec^arUy  fuggeft  the  preftnceof  any 
extern^  obje^,  we  £>on  learn  frotn  experi- 
ence 
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cnce  that  they  are  commonly  excited  hy  feme 
ibch  object :  fometimes  by  the  temperature 
of  fome  exterDal  body  immediately  in  contact 
with  oar  own  body,  and  fometimes  by  fome 
body  at  either  a  moderate  or  a  great  dillance 
from  us ;  as  by  the  fire  in  a  chamber,  or  by 
the  fun  in  a  Summer*s  day.  By  the  frequency 
and  uniformity  of  this  experience,  by  the 
cuftom  and  habit  of  thought  which  that  fre- 
quency and  unifonnity  neceflarily  occafion, 
thelntemal  Seniation,  and  the  External  Caufe 
of  that  Sen&tion,  come  in  our  conception  to 
be  fo  ftri^y  connected,  that  in  our  ordinary 
and  carelefa  way  of  thinking,  we  are  apt  to 
confider  them  as  almofl  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  and  therefore  denote  them  by  one  and 
the  iaine  word.    The  confufion,  however,  is 
in  this  cafe  more  in  the  word  than  in  the 
thought }  for  in  reality  we  fUll  retain  fome 
notion  of  the  diftin£tion,  though  we  do  not 
always  evolve  it  with  that  accuracy  which  a 
very  flight  degree  of  attention  might  enable 
ns  to  do.    When  we  move  our  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, along  the  furface  of  a  very  hot  or  of  a 
very  cold  table,  though  we  fay  that  ihe  table 
is  hot  or  cold  in  every  part  of  it,  we  never 
mean  that,  in  any  part  of  it,  it  feels  the  fen- 
iktions  either  of  heat  or  of  cold,  but  that  in 
every  part  of  it,  it  poflefles  the  power  of  ex- 
citing one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfations  in  our 
bodies.    The  pbilbfophers  who  have  taken  fo 
much 
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mncfa  pains  to  prove  that  there  U  no  heat  ia 
the  fire,  meaniog  dwt  the  ienlatioo  tx  feeling 
of  heat  is  not  in  ihe  fire,  harehU>oured  tore* 
fiite  an  opinion  which  the  moft  ignonnt  of 
mankind  never  entertained.  But  the  Ikme  vwd 
being,  in  common  language,  emplojed  to 
fignify  both  the  fenfation  and  the  power  of 
exciting  that  fenfation,  thej,  without  knowing 
it  perhaps,  or  intending  it,  have  t^cn  advan* 
tage  of  this  ambiguity,  and  have  triumphed 
in  their  own  fuperiority,  when  by  irrefiftifaw 
Arguments  tbey  ^^ablifli  an  <^imoa  which,  ii 
words  indeed,  is  diametrically  oppoGte  to  the 
Tao&  obvious  judgments  of  mankind,  but 
which  in  reality  is  peife£tly  agreeable  to  thofe 
judgments. 


Cifthe  Sen/e  of  TAsmre. 

When  we  tafie  any  folid  or  liquid  fiil^lance, 
we  have  always  two  difiin£l;  perceptions ;  &ft, 
that  of  the  folid  or  liquid  body,  whidi  is  na- 
turally felt  as  prefling  upon,  and  tiierefbre  as 
external  to,  and  independent  a£t  the  orgaa 
which  feels  it ;  and  fecondly,  that  of  the  pa»> 
ticular  tafle,  relilh,  or  lavour  which  it  excites 
in  the  palate  or  organ  of  Tafting,  and  whi<^ 
is  naturally  felt,  not  as  prefiing  upon,  as  ex- 
ternal to,  (M*  as  independent  of,  that  orgui ; 
but  as  altogether  in  the  organ,  and  nowhere 
but 
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bnt  in  tlie  organ,  or  in  the  priaci^  of  ptf* 
c^>ti(m  which  feelf  in  thait  organ.  When  w« 
iky  that  the  food  which  we  eat  hu  an  agrees 
able  or  di&greeaUe  taAe  in  evoy  part  of  it» 
Te  do  not  thWeby^  mean  that  it  hat  die  feeling 
M-fenlation  of  tafte  in  any  part  of  it,  but  that 
in  every  part  of  it,  it  has  the  power  of  ex> 
citing  that  feeling  or  fen&tion  in  our  palates. 
Hiou^  in  this  cafe  we  denote  by  the  fiunc 
word  (in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fiuae 
reaibn,  as  io  the  cafe  of  heat  and  cold)  both 
the  fenfation  and  the  power  of  exciting  that 
fenfation,  this  amb^uity  of  language  milleadB 
the  natural  judgments  of  mankind  in  the  on* 
cafe  as  little  as  in  the  other.  Nobody  ever 
fancies  that  our  food  feels  its  own  agreeable 
or  diikgreeable  tafte. 


Ctfthe  Scryh  (jf  Smellihg. 

EvEBY  fmell  or  odour  is  naturally  ^t  as 
in  the  ttoftrila ;  not  as  preffing  upon  or  refi& 
ing  the  orgui,  not  as  in  any  refp^  external 
to,  or  independent  o^  the  organ,  but  as  al- 
together in  the  organ,  and  nowhere  eUe  but 
jn  the  organ,  or  in  the  principle  of  perception 
which  feels  in  that  organ.  We  foon  learn 
irom  experience,  however,  that  this  fenlation 
is  comnHHily  excited  by  feme  external  body; 
by  »  flower,  ibr  example,  of  which  the  «b- 
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fence  removes,  and  the  prefence  brings  back, 
the  fenfation.  This  external  body  we  con- 
fider  as  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation,  and  we 
denominate  by  the  iame  words  both  the  fen- 
iation  and  the  power  by  which  the  external 
body  produces  this  fenfation.  But  when  we 
lay  that  the  fmell  is  in  the  flower,  we  do  not 
thereby  mean  that  the  flower  itfelf  has  any 
feeling  of  the  fenfation  which  Wfi  feel ;  but 
that  it  has  the  power  of  exciting  this  fen(a< 
tion  in  our  noflrils,  or  in  the  principle  of  per- 
ception which  feels  in  our  noftrils.  Though 
this  fenfation,  and  the  power  by  which  it  is 
ttxcited,  are  thus  denoted  by  the  fame  word, 
this  ambigui^  of  language  mifleads,  in  this 
cafe,  the  natural  judgments  of  mankind  ai 
little  as  in  the  two  preceding. 


Of  the  Sen/e  q^Heabing. 
Btbrt  found  is  naturally  felt  as  in  the  Ear, 
the  organ  of  Hearing.  Sound  is  not  naturally 
felt  as  refifling  or  prefling  upon  the  organ,  or 
as  in  any  refpeA  external  to,  or  independent 
of,  the  organ.  We  naturally  feel  it  as  an  af- 
fe^ion  of  our  Ear,  as  fomething  which  is  al- 
t(^ether  in  our  Ear,  and  nowhere  but  in  our 
Ear,  or  in  the  principle  of  perception  which 
fbels  in  our  Ear.  We  foon  learn  from  expe- 
rience, indeed,  that  the  fenfation  is  firequendy 
^cited 
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excited  by  bodies  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  us ;  often  at  a  much  greater  dillance, 
than  thofe  ever  are  which  excite  the  feniatioQ 
of  Smelling.  We  learn  too  from  experience 
that  this  found  or  fenfation  in  our  Ears  re- 
ceives difiereot  modifications,  according  to 
the  diftance  and  direction  of  the  body  which 
originally  caufes  it  The  fenfation  is  Itronger, 
the  found  is  louder,  when  that  body  is  near. 
The  fenfation  is  weaker,  the  found  is  lower, 
when  that  body  is  at  a  diftance.  The  found, 
or  fenlation,  too  undergoes  fome  variation  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  placed  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left,  before  or  behind  us.  la 
common  language  we  frequently  fay,  that  the 
found  feems  to  come  from  a  great  or  from  a 
iinall  diftance,  from  the  right  hand  or  ^m 
the  left,  from  before  or  from  behind  ua.  We 
frequently  fay  too  that  we  hear  a  found  at  a 
great  or  fmall  diftance,  on  our  right  hand  or 
on  our  left.  The  real  found,  however,  the 
fenlation  in  our  ear,  can  never  be  heard  or 
felt  any  where  but  in  our  ear,  it  can  never 
change  its  place,  it  i&  incapable  of  motion, 
and  can  come,  therefore,  neither  fivm  th» 
jight  nor  fkim  the  left,  neither  from  before 
nor  from  behind  us.  The  Ear  can  feel  or 
hear  nowhere  but  where  it  is,  and  cannot 
ftretch  out  its  powers  of  perception,  either  to 
a  great  or  to  a  fmall  diftance,  either  to  the 
ri^t  or  to  the  left.    By  all  fuch  phrales  we 
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in  reality  mean  nothing  but  to  exprcA  oOf 
opinion  concerning  either  the  diftanoe,  or  the 
direftion  of  the  body,  iPhich  excites  the  fen- 
£ition  of  finind.  When  we  fay  that  the  found 
is  in  the  bell,  tre  do  not  mean  that  the  bell 
hears  its  own  found,  or  that  any  thing  like 
our  fenlation  is  in  the  bell,  but  that  it  pof> 
fefles  the  power  of  exciting  that  feniation  in 
our  organ  of  Hearing.  Though  in  this,  aa 
well  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  we  exprefs  by  the 
fame  word,  both  the  Senfation,  and  the  Power 
of  exciting  that  Sen&tion ;  this  ambiguity  of 
language  occafions  fcarce  any  confufion  in 
the  thought,  and  when  the  different  roomings 
of  the  word  are  properiy  diflinguilhed,  the 
opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and  th<^e  of  the  phi* 
lofopher,  though  apparently  oj^fite,  turn  out 
to  be  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  four  clafles  of  fecondary  qualitiei,  as 
'  philofophers  have  called  them,  or  to  Q>e4k 
more  properly,  thefe  four  claffe«  of  Senfationsj 
Heat  and  Cold,  Taile,  Smell,  and  Sound) 
being  felt,  not  as  reGfting  or  preffing  upon 
the  o^an ;  but  as  in  the  organ,  are  not  natu- 
rally perceived  as  external  and  independent 
iiibftances ;  or  even  as  qualities  of  fuch  fub> 
ftances ;  but  as  mere  affe^ions  of  the  organ, 
and  what  can  exift  nowhere  but  in  the  organ. 

Tbey  do  not  poffefs,  nor  can  we  even  con- 
ceive tiiem  as  capable  of  poflelBng,  any  one  of 
the  qualities*  which  we  coofider  as  ^entisl 
3  to» 
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tOf  and  infepar^e  from,  the  extemal  foUd 
aad  independaot  fubftaoces. 

Firfty  They  have  no  extenfion.  They  axe 
■wither  Iwig  nor  fhort ;  they  are  neither  broad 
DOT  narrow ;  they  are  neither  deep  nor  ihat- 
lov.  The  bodies  which  excite  them,  the 
ipaces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
may  poffeis  any  of  thofe  dimenfions ;  but  the 
Senfationsthemfehres  can  polTeia  none  of  them. 
When  we  fay  of  a  Note  in  Mufic,  tiuit  it  is 
long  or  IhoTt,  we  mean  that  it  ia  ib  in  point 
of  duration.  In  point  of  extenfion  we  cannot 
even  concetre,  that  it  fhould  be  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Secondly,  Thofe  Sen&tions  have  no  figure. 
They  are  neither  round  nor  Ic^uare,  though 
the  bodies  which  excite  them,  though  the 
^ces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
maybe  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  Sen&tions  are  incapable  of 
notion.  The  bodies  which  excite  them  may 
be  moved  to  a  greater  or  to  a  finaUer  ^ftamsd 
The  Sen&tions  become  fainter  in  the  odA 
cafe,  and  ftronger  in  the  other.  Tliofe  bodies  ' 
may  change  their  direftioh  with  regacd 
to  the  organ  of  Senlation.  If  the  change  be 
Gaiifiden61e,  the  Senlations  undei^  fome 
lenSble  variation  in  confeqaence  of  it.  But 
iUU  we  never  afcribe  motion  to  the  Sen&tiona. 
£ven  when  die  peribn  who  feelv  any  of  thofe 
Sea&tinu,  and  confequently  the  organ  by  .  .' 
which 
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which  he  feels  them,  changes  his  fitiutiollt 
ve  never,  even  in  this  cafe,  lay,  that  thft 
Senlation  moves,  or  is  moved.  It  feems 
to  exiil  always,  where  alone  it  is  capable 
of  exifling,  in  the  organ  which  feels  it.  We 
never  even  afcribe  to  thole  Senfktions  the 
attribute  of  reft  j  becaufe  we  never  lay  that 
any  thing  is  at  rell,  unlets  we  fuppofe  it 
capable  of  motion.  We  never  lay  that  any 
thing  does  not  change  its  fituation  with  regard 
to  other  things,  unleOi  we  fuppofe  it  capable 
of  changing  that  fituation. 

Fourthly,  Thofe  Senlations,  as  they  have 
no  extenfion,  fo  they  can  have  no  divilibility. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  that  a  d^ee  of 
Heat  or  Cold,  that  a  Smell,  a  Tafte,  or  a 
Sound,  flwuld  be  divided  (in  the  lame  manner 
as  the  fblid  and  extended  fubllaace  may  be 
divided)  into  two  halves,  or  into  four  quarters, 
or  into  any  other  number  of  parts. 

But  though  all  th^  Senlations  are  equa% 
incapable  of  divifion ;  there  are  three  of  them, 
Tafte,  Smell,  and  Sound ;  which  feem  citable 
of  a  certain  compolition  and  decompofition. 
A  flulful  cook  will,  by  his  tafte,  perhaps,  Ibme- 
dmes  dilUnguifli  the  different  ingredients, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  at  a  new 
ikuce,  and  of  which  the  fimple  taftes  make  up 
the  compound  one  of  the  lauce.  A  tkiUul 
prafumer  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be  able  to 
do  tlw  lame  tiling  witii  regard  to  anew  Scent. 

lo 
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Ih  &  concert  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic, 
an  acute  and  experienced  Ear  readily  diftin- 
guifhes  all  the  di^rent  founds  which  ftrike 
upon  it  at  the  lame  time,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  mtdcing  up  one 
compound  found. 

I3  it  by  nature,  or  by  experience,  that  we 
leant  to  dillinguilh  between  fijople  and  com- 
pound  Senfations  of  this  kind?  I  am  diQwfed 
to  believe  that  it  ia  altogether  by  experience ; 
and  that  naturally  all  Tafles,  Smells,  and 
Sounds^  which  afib€l  the  organ  of  Sen&tion 
at  the  ikme  time,  are  felt  as  fimple  and  un- 
compounded  Senlationa.  It  is  altogether  by 
experience,  I  think,  that  we  learn  to  obierve 
the  diflferent  affinities  and  refemblances  which 
the  compound  Senlktion  bears  to  the  diiferent 
fimple  ones,  which  compofe  it,  and  to  judge 
that  the  different  caufes,  which  naturally 
excite  tbofe  different  (imple  Senlktions,  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  that  caufe  which  ex^ 
citQS  the  compounded  one. 

It  is  fhfficiently  evident  that  this  compofition 
and  decompofition  is  altogether  different  from 
that  union  and  feporation  of  parts,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  divifibility  of  folid  extenfion. 

The  Senlatioiis  of  Heat  and  Cold  feem 
incapaUe  even  of  this  fpeciea  of  compofition 
and  decompofition.  The  Senlktions  of  Heat 
and  Cold  may  be  flronger  at  one  time  and 
weaker  at  another.  They  may  differ  in 
degtecy  but  they  cannot  differ  in  kind.  The 
■  VOL.  V.  A  A  Sen- 
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Seniationa  of  Tafte,  Smell,  and  Sound,  &e- 
quently  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
They  are  not  only  ilronger  and  :weaker,  but 
fome  Taitea  are  fweet  and  fome  bitl<er ;  fpnriQ 
Smells  are  agreeable,  and  iome  c^enfive  g 
fome  Sounds  are  acute,  and  fome  grave;  and 
each  of  the&  different  kinds  or  qualities  too 
is  capable  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  different 
modifications.  It  is  the  combination  pf  fucb 
fimple  Senietions,  as  differ  not  only  in  d^T^ae 
but  in  kind,  which  conl^tutes  the  com- 
pounded Seoiation. 

Thefe  four  claffes  of  Senfatioqs,  there&re, 
having  none  of  the  qualities  which  areeffential 
to,  and  infeparable  from,  the  folid,  exteniftl, 
and  independent  fubftances  which  excite 
them,  cannot  be  qualities  or  modifications  ot 
thofe  fubftances.  In  reality  we  dp  not  na* 
turally  confider  them  as  fucb  i  thqu^  in  the 
way  in  which  we  expre&  ourfelves  on  tfae 
fiibje£t,  there  is  frequently  a  good  deal  of 
ambiguity  and  confufion.  When  tbe  di^TerQpt 
meanings  of  words,  however,  are  &irly  dilUn. 
guilhed/  thefe  Sen&tions  we,  ev^  by  tbo 
moft  ignorant  and  illiterate,  updei^oQ^tobe, 
not  the  qualities,  but  merely  the  effe&s  of  tht 
&lid,  external,  and.  independent  fubftances 
upon  the  fenlible  and  living  org^,  pr  upcn 
the  principle  of  perception,  which  fofds  in  that 
oi^an. 

I^(^pherB,  however,  have  not  in  general 

fiippofed  that  tboib  exciting  bodies  produc* 

thofe 
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tWe  SenfiuioDS  immediately,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  one,  two,  or  more  intermediate 
cuiies. 

In  the  Sen&tion  of  Talle,  for  example, 
though  the  exciting  body  prefles  upon  the 
oi^ui  of  Senfation,  this  prefTure  is  not  Aip- 
pe&dto  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Sen&< 
ti<»  of  Tafle.  Certain  juices  of -the  exciting 
body  are  fuppofed  to  enter  the  pores  of  the 
palate,  and  to  excite,  in  the  irritable  &ad 
fenfible  ibres  a£  that  organ,  certain  motions 
or  vibrations,  which  produce  there  the  Senfa- 
tion of  TiUle.  But  how  thofe  juices  fhould 
excite  foch  motions,  or  how  fuch  motions 
fhould  produce,  either  in  the  organ,  or  in  tha 
principle  of  perception  which  feels  in  the 
organ,  the  Senfation  of  Tafte;  or.a  Sen&tioa, 
uriiich  not  only  does  not  bear  the  fmalleft 
refemblance  to  any  motion,  but  which  itfelf 
feons  incapable  of  all  motion,  no  philofophes 
has  yet  attempted,  nor  probably  ever  will 
attempt  to  explain  to  us. 

The  Sen&tions  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of  Smell 
and  Sound,  are  frequentiy  excited  by  bodies 
at  a  dittance,  fometimes  at  a  great  dillance, 
from  the  oi^n  which  feels  them.  But  it  is 
a  very  antient  and  well-eftablifhed  axiom  in 
metapbyfics,  that  nothing  can  a£t  where  it  is 
not ;  and  this  axiom,  it  muft,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  at  leaft  perfe£tiy  agreeyblo 
\o  our  Bat'unl  and  ufual  habits  of  thinking. 

Aa  a  The 
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The  Sun,  the  great  fourcec^  both  HeataiiJ 
Light,  ia  at  an  immenfe  dtitance  from  ik.  Hi» 
rays,  however,  (trarerfing,  with  inctmceiv^e 
rapidity,  the  imnienfity  of  the  intervening 
regions,)  as  they  convey  the  Senfation  of  Light 
to  our  eyea,  fo  they  convey  that  of  Heat  to 
all  the  feniible  parts  of  our  body.  They 
even  convey  the  power  of  exciting  that 
Sen&tion  to  all  the  other  bodies  that  furround 
us.  Ihey  warm  the  earth,,  and  air,  we  lay  j 
that  is,  they  convey  to  the  earth  and  the  air 
the  power  of  exciting  that  SenGUion  in  oux 
bodies.  A  common  fire  produces,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  the  lame  eSe&s ;  though  the 
fphere  of  its  aSiion  is  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits. 

The  odoriferous  body,  which  Is  generally 
too  at  fome  diHance  from  us,  is  fuppofed  to 
t£t  upon  our  oi^gans  by  meaos  of  certain  fmall 
particles  of  matter,  called  ££Suvia,  which 
being  fent  forth  in  all  poOible  dire&ions>  and 
drawn  into  our  noltrils  by  the  infpiration  of 
breathing,  produce  there  the  Sen&tion  of 
Smell.  The  minutenels  of  thoie  fmall  par- 
ticles of  matter,  however,  mufl  furpafi  all 
human  comprehenfion.  Inclofe  in  a  gold 
box,  for  a  few  hours,  a  Imall  quantity  of 
mufk.  Take  out  the  muik,  and  clean  the 
box  with  fo^  and  water  as  carefully  as  it  is 
poflible.  Nothing  can  be  fiippofed  to  remain 
in  the  box,  but  fuch  effluvia  as,;  liaving  pen&t 
trated 
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trated  into  its  interior  pores,  may  have  efcapetl 
the  e£fe6l8  of  this  cleanfing.  The  box,  how- 
ever} will  retain  the  fmell  of  mulk  for  many, 
I  do  not  know  for  how  many  years ;  and  thele 
effluvia,  how  minute  foeyer  we  may  fuppofe 
them,  mufl  have  had  the  powers  of  fubdividing 
themfelves,  and  of  emitting  other  effluvia  of 
the  fame  kind,  continually,  and  without  any 
interruption,  during  fo  long  si  period.  The 
nicefl  b^ance,  however,  which  human  art 
has  been  able  to  invent,  will  not  fltow  the 
finalleft  increafe  of  weight  in  the  box 
immediately  after  it  has  been  thus  carefidly 
cleaned. 

The  Senlation  of  Sound  is  frequently  felt 
at  a  much  greater  diilance  from  the  founding, 
than  that  of  Smell  ever  is  from  the  odorife- 
rous body.  The  vibrations  of  the  founding 
body,  however,  are  ,  fuppofed  to  produce 
certain  correfpondent  vibrations  and  pulfes 
in  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  which  being 
propagated  in  all  directions,  reach  our  organ 
1^  Hearing,  and  produce  there  the  Senfation 
of  Sound.  There  are  not  many  philofophtcal 
doctrines,  perhaps,  eftabliihed  upon  a  more 
probable  foundation,  than  that  of  the  propa- 
gation of  Sound  by  means  of  the  pulfes  or 
Wbrations  of  the  air.  The  experiment  of  the 
bell,  which,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  pro- 
duces no  fenlible  Sound,  would  atone  render 
this  do£iriDe  fomewhat  more  than  probable. 
A  A  3  But 
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But  tilis  great  probability  is  ftill  fuithiet'  cet^ 
firmed  by  the  computationa  of  Sir  IfilftC  New* 
ton,  who  has  fhown  that,  ^hat  is  called  the 
velocity  of  Sound,  or  the  time  which  paflei 
between  the  commencement  of  the  action  <)€ 
the  founding  body,  and  that  of  the  Senfstvttk 
in  our  ear,  ia  perfeftly  fuitable  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  pulfes  and  vibrationB  of  an 
daftic  fluid  of  the  iwne  deniity  with  the  air, 
tU'c  naturally  propagated.  Dr^  Franklin  has 
tnade  objections  to  this  doctrine,  but,  I  diink, 
without  fuccefs. 

Such  are  the  intermediate  can&s  by  which 
philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  conned;  the 
Senlktions  in  our  organs,  with  the  diitant 
bodies  which  excite  them.  How  therife  inter* 
mediate  caufes,  by  the  diSeteat  motiobs  aad 
vibrations  which  they  may  be  fuj^oled  to 
excite  on  our  organs,  produce  there  tfaorffe 
different  Seiifations,  none  of  which  bear  the 
'finaUell  refemblance  to  vibration  or  motim  - 
of  any  kind,  no  philofopher  has  yet  attempted 
to  explain  to  us. 


Of  the  Setife  (f  Seeing. 

Db.  Bbrklby,  in  his  New  llieoiy  vS  Viiiofi, 

one  of  the  £nell  extoiples  of  phih^t^lucal 

analyfis  that  is  to  be  ibmid»  either  in  our  own, 

or  in  Auy  other  lu^uAgek  bas  eacplatnodt  fo 

very 
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V9ty  diOinAly,  the  nature  of  the  objects  of 
<^|lit :  their  diffimilitude  to,  as  well  aa  their 
correJ^ndcDce  and  cfHineSiou  with  thofe  of 
Touch,  that  I  have  fcu'cely  aDj  thing  to  add 
to  what  he  has  already  done.  It  is  only  in 
order  to  render  fbme  things,  which  I  fltaU 
have  occafioQ  to  &y  hereafter,  intelligible  to 
&ch  readers  as  may  not  have  had  an  oppottu- 
oity  of  ftudying  his  bo(A,  that  I  have  pre- 
Aimed  to  treat  of  the  fiune  fulgent,  after  fo 
great  a  mailer.  Whatever  I  Oail  fty  upoh 
ili;  if  not  dire^ily  borrowed  from  him,  has  at 
leaft  been  fuggefted  by  what  he  has  already 
find. 

Tliat  the  objects  of  Sight  are  not  perceived 
aa  refifting  or  preffing  upon  the  organ  which 
perceives  them,  is  fufBciently  obvious.  Th^ 
cannot  therefore  fiiggeil,  at  leaft  in  the  iame 
manner,  as  the  objeAs  of  Touch,  the  ex- 
ternality and  independency  of  their  exiltence. 

We  are  apt,  however,  to  imagine  that  we 
fee  objects  at  a  diilance  from  us,  and  that 
Confequently  the  externality  of  their  exill- 
Mce  is  immediately  perceived  by  our  fight. 
But  if  «e  cbnfider  ^t  the  diftatlbe  of  any 
obje6t  from  the  eye,  is  a  line  turned  endways 
Ui  it;  and  that  this  line  muft  confequently 
f^pear  to  It,  but  i^  one  point ;  we  ihall  be 
feilfibte  that  dillanb^  fi-bm  the  6ye  cannot 
be  the  immediate  6b]e6t  of  Sight,  but  that 
all  vifible  objects  rauft  naturally  be  perceived 
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as  clofe  upon  the  organ,  or  more  ptiyperlft 
'  perhaps,  like  all  other  Seniations^  as  in  ihei 

oTgaa  which  perceives  them.  Hiat  tha 
objedlB  of  Sight  are  all  painted  i^  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  upon  a  membrane  caUed  the  retintt, 
pretty  much  in  the  iarae  manner  as  the  like 
vAijeSs  are  painted  in  a  Camera  Obfcura,  is 
well  known  to  whoever  has  the  flighted. 
tinAure  of  the  fcience  of  Optics ;  and  the 
principle  of  perc^tion.  It  is  probable,  ori- 
ginally perceives  them,  as  exifting  in  that  part 
ef  tlie  organ,  and  nowhere  but  in  that  part  Af 
the  organ.  No  optician,  accordingly,  no  per- 
fbn.  who  has  ever  bellowed  any  moderate 
degree  of  attention  updn  the  nature  of  Viiioa, 
has  ever  pretended  that  dillance  from  the 
eye  was  the  immediate  obje^  of  Sight.  How 
it  is  that,  by  means  of  our  Sight,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  fuch  dillances.  Opticians  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  feveral  diflerentways, 
I  Ihall  not,  however,  at^ refent,  &op  to  exa< 
xninetheir  fyftems. 

The  ot^efts  of  Touch  are  folidity,  and  thofii 
modifications  of  folidity  which  we  confidra'  as 
eflential  to  it,  and  infeparable  irom  it ;  folid 
cxtepfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  mobility. 

The  objects  of  Sight  are  colour,  and  Uioie 
modifications  of  colour  which,  in  the  iame 
manner,  we  conlider  as  effential  to  it,  and  in- 
i^arable  from  it  i  coloured  extension,  figure, 
^vifibility,  and  mobiUf?<   When  weopen  our 
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«}r@,the  fenflble  coloured  objects,  whidi  pie. 
Seat  themfelves  to  us,  m\ift  all  have  a  certain 
«xtenfipn,  or  mull  occupj  a  certain  portton 
of  the  vifible  furface  which  appears  before  us. 
They  muft  too  have  aU  a  certain  figure,  or 
tnufl  be  bounded  by  certain  Wfible  lines,  whidi 
inark  upon  that  ibr&ce  the  extent  of  their 
refpefHve  dtmeofions.  Eveiy  fenfible  portion 
of  this  vifible  or  coloured  extenfion  muft  be 
conceived  as  divifible,  or  as  feparable  into 
two,  three,  or  more  parts.  Every  portion  too 
<of  this  vifible  or  coloured  fur&ee  muft  be  con- 
ceived as  moveable,  or  as  capable  of  changing 
its  fttuation,  and  of  afltuning  a  diffirent.  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  tbe  other  portions 
of  the  fame  furface. 

Colour,  the  vifible,  bears  no  relemblance  to 
fi)lidity,  iJbe  tangible  objed.  A  man  bom 
blind,  or  who  has  loft  his  fight  fo  early  as  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  vifible  obje^,  cast 
form  no  idea  or  conception  of  colour.  Touch 
alone  can  never  help  him  to  it.  I  have  heard^ 
indeed,  of  fome  perfons  who  had  loft  their 
G^t  after  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  had 
learned  to  diiUnguiih  by  the  touch  alone, 
the. different  colours  of  cloths  or  filks,  the 
goods  which  it  happened  to  be  their  bufinefi 
U>  deal  in.  The  powers  by  which  difi^erent 
bodies  excite  in  the  organs  of  Sight  the  Sen. 
iations  of  different  coliHirs,  probably  depend 
lipon  &me  difi^ience  in  the  nature,  configu- 
ration. 
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fatioD,  and  arrangement  of  the  parU  ^hiclt 
jcompoftf  their  refpe^ve  fnifaces.  This  dif. 
ference  ina;^)  ^'^  ^  ^^  ^ice  and  delicate 
touch,  mak«  fbffie  defence  in  the  feeling, 
ibfficient  to  enable  a  perftfn,  much  interefted 
n  the  cxEi,  to  make  iMt  di{iiD61;}on  in  fotne 
d^ee,  though  prdb&Nj  in  a  very  imperjEe^ft 
and  inaccurate  me.  'A  lOan  born  blind  m!^t 
polObly  be  taught  to  make  the  fame  diftinc. 
tiohs.  But  &ough  he  might  thus  be  ^le  to 
name  the  difieroit  colours,  which  thofe  Af- 
ferent fnifaces  reflei^d^  though  he  miglft 
thus  have  feme  imperfect  notion  oithe  remote 
caufes  of  the  SeniktiotiB,  he  cotAA  tmve  &0 
better  idea  of  the  Senfiitions  them^ves,  th*n 
that  other  blind  man,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ijocke,  had,  who  iaid  ithat  he  imagined  the 
Colour  of  Scarlet  refembled  t^e  Sound  of  a 
Xrumpet  A  man  bom  deaf  may,  in  the  fiutte 
manner,  be  tanght  to  fpe^  articulately.  He 
ife  taught  Iraw  to  IhJ^  and  diQ>ofe  of  his 
Organs,  fo  aa  to  pronounce  each  letter,  QrUo^ 
ble,  and  ilrord.  But  ftill,  though  he  may 
.luive  ibme  imperfect  idea  of  the  remote  ciUiibft 
of  the  Sounds  which  he  himfelf  utters,  of  the 
remote  caufes  of  the  dea&tions  irfiich  he 
himfelf  exdtes  in  other  people ;  he  can  have 
none  of  thofe  Soimds  or  Senfattons  theni&Ives. 
If  it  were  poffible,  in  the  fame  lAanDer,  that 
k  man  could  be  bom  without  the  Senfe  of 
Touching,  that  of  Seeing  could  (never  alone 
3  luggeft 
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ibggeft  io  him  the  idea  of  Sdidit)^,  or  enable 
him  to  form  any  notion  of  the  external  and 
lefifting  iubftatice.  It  is  probable,  howevtf, 
Bot  only  that  no  man,  but  that  no  animal  wai 
ever  bom  without  the  Senib  of  Touching, 
irhfdk  feems  eflbntial  to,  and  infeparabl^ 
from,  the  nature  of  animal  life  and  exiilence. 
It  is  unneceflary,  therefore,  to  throw  away 
any  reafonii^,  or  to  hazard  any  conjec- 
tures, about  what  might  be  the  e^l^^ls  cX 
ithBt  I  look  upon  88  altogether  an  impoC- 
fible  fiippofition.  The  eye  when  prefled  upon 
by  any  external  and  folid  fubftance,  feela,  no 
doubt,  that  preflbre  and  refiftance,  and  fiig- 
gefts  to  UB  (in  the  iame  manner  as  every  other 
feeling  part  of  the  body)  the  external  and  in- 
dependent exiftence  of  that  folid  fubflancer 
But  in  this  cafe,  the  eye  afts,  not  as  the  organ 
of  Sight,  but  as  an  oigan  of  Touch }  for  the 
eye  poffefles  the  Senfe  of  Touching  in  com- 
man  with  almoft  all  the  other  parts  <^  th6 
boify. 

The  extenfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  md. 
bility  of  Colour,  the  fdle  oligea  of  Sight, 
thoii^h,  on  account  of  their  correQ)ondenc« 
and  conneiftica  with  the  ext^nfion,  figure, 
divifibibty,  and  mobiliiy  of  SoUdity,  they  are 
called  by  the  feme  name,  yet  feem  to  bear  nd 
fort  of  refemblance  to  their  namefakes.  Aa 
Colour  and  Solidity  bear  no  fort  of  refem- 
bluice  to  one  another,  fo  neifher  can  theiir 
re%ec< 
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r«4>e^ve  modifications.  Dr.  Berkley  verjr 
juftly  obferves,  that  though  we  can  conceive 
either  a  coloured  or  a  .fbUd  line  to  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely,  yet  we  cannot  conceive 
the  one  to  be  added  to  the  other.  We  can- 
not, even  in  imagination,  conceive  an  obje£t 
of  Touch  to  be  prolonged  into  an  objeSi 
of  Sight,  or  an  obje£l  of  Sight  into  an  ob- 
je^  of  Touch.  Tlie  objedls  of  Sight  and 
thofe  of  Touch  conllitute  two  worlds,  which, 
though  they  have  a  moil  important  corret 
pondence  and  connexion  with  one  another, 
bear  no  fort  of  refemhhince  to  one  another. 
The  tangible  world,  as  well  as  all  the  different 
parts  which  compofe  it,  has  three  dimenfions, 
X^ngth,  Breadth,  and  Depth.  The.vifible 
world,  as  well  as  all  the  different  parts  which 
compofe  it,  has  only  two.  Length  and  Breadth. 
It  prefents  to  us  oijly  a  plain  or  furface, 
which,  by  certain  fliades  and  combinations  of 
jCcdour,  fu^efts  and  reprefents  to  us  (in  the 
JAme  manner  as  a  picture  does)  certain  tan. 
gible  objects  which  have  no  Colour,  and 
^hich  therefore  can  bear  no  refemblance  to 
thofe  (hades  and  combinations  of  Colour. 
Thofe  fliades  and  combinations  fug^eff  thofe 
different  tangible  ohje£ls  as  at  diflerent  dif- 
tances,  according  to  certain  rules  of  Perlpec- 
tive,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  eafy  to  fay 
bow  it  is  that  we  learn,  whether  by  jbme  parti- 
cular  inftin^,  or  by  ibme  application  of  either 
reafoi) 
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t&Son  or  experienc*!  which  haS  become 'fo 
perfectly  habitual  to  us,  that  we  are  fcarcely 
fenfible  when  we  make  ufe  of  it. 

The  dillinAnefa  of  this  Perfpe£tive»  the 
precifion  and  accuracy  with  whidi,  by  means 
of  it,  we  are  capable  of  judging  concerning 
the  diftance  of  difierent  tangible  obje£lfl,  is 
greater  or  Iels>  exa€l]y  in  proportion  as  this 
difUn€tnels,  as  this  precifion  and  accuracy  are 
of  more  or  lefs  importance  to  us.  We  can 
judge  of  the  diflance  of  near  obje^^,  of  the 
chairs  and  tables,  for  example,  in  the  cham- 
ber where  we  are  fitting,  with  the  moil  perfeCfc 
precifion  and  accuracy ;  and  if  in  bivad  day- 
light we  ever  ftumble  over  any  of  them,  it 
mull  be,  not  from  any  error  in  the  Sight,  but 
from  fome  defeat  in  the  attention.  The  pre- 
cifion and  accuracy  of  our  judgment  con- 
cerning fuch  near  objects  are  of  the  utmoU 
importance  to  us,  and  conftitute  the  great 
advantage  which  a  man  who  fees  has  aver  one 
who  is  unfortunately  blind.  As  the  diflance 
increafes,  the  diftin^tnefa  of  this  Per^e6live, 
the  precifion  and  accuracy  of  our  Juc^raent 
gradually  diminilh.  Of  the  tangible  obje&s 
which  are  even  at  the  moderate  diftance  of 
one,  two,  or  three  miles  from  the  ey^  we  are 
frequently  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  is 
neareft,  and  which  remoteft.  It  is  feldom  of* 
much  importance  to  us  to  judge  with  preci- 
fion concerning  the  fituatton  of  the  tangible 
obje£b 
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objefts  which  are  even  at  this  moderate  dif^ 
tance.  Ab  the  diftaoce  increafea,  our  judg* 
ments  become  more  and  more  uncertain ; 
and  at  a  very  great  diflfmce,  fuch  as  that  of  th« 
fixed  ftarsj  it  becomes  altogether  uncertain. 
The  moft  precife  knowledge  of  the  relative 
fituation  of  fuch  obje^s  eould  be  of  no  other 
uie  to  us  than  to  iatisfy  the  mod  unneceflaiy 
curiofity. 

Tbe  diftances  at  which  di^rent  men  can 
by  Sight  diilingniih,  with  fome  degree  of  pre- 
dfion,  the  fituation  of  the  tan^ble  obje^ 
which  the  vifible  ones  reprefent,  is  veiy  di^- 
rent ;  and  this  difference,  though  it>  no  doubt, 
may  ibmetimes  depend  upon  fome  difiereni^e 
in  the  original  configuration  of  their  eyes, 
yet  feems  frequently  to  arife  altogether  from 
the  difibrent  cuftoms  and  habits  which  their 
TeCpeStive  occupations  have  led  them  to  con- 
trad;.  Slen  of  letters,  who  live  much  in  their 
clofeta,  smd  have  feldom  occafion  to  look  at 
very  difltant  obje6tB,  are  feldom  far-fighted. 
Mariner^  on  the  contrary,  almoft  always  are; 
thofe  eff  lectally  who  have  made  many  diftant 
voyages,  in  which  they  have  been  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  out  'of  fight  of  land,  and 
have  in  day-tight  been  conflantly  looking 
out  towards  the  horizon  for  the  appearance 
of  fome  fiiip,  or  of  fome  diftant  fiiore.  It 
often  aftoniflies  a  land-man  to  obferve  witfa 
wihat  precifion  a  iailor  can  diiUoguifii  in  the 
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Offingi  not  onlj  the  appearance  of  a  fliip, 
which  is  altogether  invifible  to  the  land-man, 
but  the  number  of  her  mafts,  the  direfUon  of 
her  courfe,  and  the  rate  of  heriailiDg.  If  Ihe 
is  a  fliip  of  his  acquaintance,  he  frequently 
can  tell .  her  name,  before  the  land-man  has 
been  able  to  difcover  even  the  appearance  of' 
a  fliip. 

Vilible  obje3;s,  Colour,  and  all  its  different 
modifications,  are  in  themfelves  mere  fhadows 
or  piSures,  which  feem  to  float,  as  it  were, 
before  the  organ  of  Sight.  In  themfelvea, 
and  independent  of  their  connexion  with 
the  tangible  objedls  which  they  reprefent, 
they  are  of  no  importance  to  ua,  and  caa 
effentially  neither  benefit  uS  nor  hurt  us. 
Even  while  we  fee  them  we  are  feldom  think- 
ing of  them.  Even  when  we  appear  to  be 
looking  at  them  with  the  greateft  eamellnels, 
our  whole  attention  is  frequently  employed, 
not  upon  them,  but  upon  the  tangible  obje^ 
repcefented  by  them. 

It  is  becaufe  almoftour  whole  attention  ii 
employed,  not  upon  the  vifible  and  reprefent- 
ing,  but  upon  the  tangible  and  reprefented 
objects,  that  in  our  imaginations  we  are  apt  to 
afcribe  to  the  former  a  degree  of  magnitude 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  which 
belongs  altogether  to  the  latter.  If  you  {hut 
one  eye,  and  hold  immediately  before  the 
ether  a  finaU  circle  of  plain  glafs,  of  not  mott 
than 
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IJiah  half  an  mch  in  diameter,  you  miiy  fei 
through  that  circle  the  moll-  extenfive  proC 
peSs  ;  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the  &a, 
and  diftant  mountains.  You  are  apt  to  inu' 
gine  that  the  Landfcape  which  is  thus  pre- 
i'entedto  you,  that  the  vifible  Pifture  which  you 
thus  fee,  is  immenfely  great  and  extenfive. 
The  tangible  objects  which  this  vilible  He- 
tore  reprefents,  undoubtedly  are  fb.  But  the 
vilible  Fi£iure  which  reprefents  them  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  little  vifible  circle  through 
which  you  fee  it.  If  while  you  are  looking 
through  this  circle,  you  could  conceive  a  fairy 
hand  and  a  fairy  pencil  to  come  between  your 
eye  and  the  glafs,  that  pencil  could  delineate 
upon  that  little  glals  the  outline  of  all  thofe 
extenfive  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the 
fea,  and  diflant  mountains,  in  the  full  and 
exaGt  dimenfions  with  which  they  are  really 
feen  by  the  eye. 

Every  vifible  objefl:  which  covers  from  the 
eye  any  other  vifible  objefl,  muft  appear  at 
leaft  as  large  as  that  other  vifible  object,-  It 
muH  occupy  at  leaft.  an  equal  portion  of  that 
vifible  plain  or  furface  which  is  at  that  time 
prefented  to  the  eye.  Opticians  accordingly 
tell  us,  that  all  the  vifible  objects  which  are 
feen  under  equal  angles  mull  to  the  eye  ^pear 
.equally  large.  But  the  vifible  objefil,  which 
covers  from  the  eye  any  other  vifible  objeA, 
•  mufl  necefiarily  be  feen  under  angles  at  leaft 
equally 
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^uAlfy  Urge  a»  tho&  under  which  that  other 
objeA  is  feen.  When  I  hold  up  my  fioger, 
however*  before  my  eye,  it  appears  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  vifible  chamber  in 
which  I  am  fitting.  It  fliould  therefore  1^ 
pear  as  large  as  the  greater  part  of  that  viiible 
chamber.  But  becaufe  I  know  that  the  tan- 
gible finger  bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tangible  chamber, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  the  vifible  finger  bears 
but  a  like  proportion  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  vifible  chamber.  My  judgment  corrects 
my  eye-fight,  and,  in  my  tkncy,  reduces  the 
vifible  objeA,  which  reprefents  the  little  tan- 
gible one,  below  its  real  vifible  dimenfions  y 
and,  on  die  contrary,  it  augments  the  vifible 
obje£t:  which  reprefents  the  great  tangible  one 
a  good  deal  beyond  thofe  dimenfions.  My  at- 
tention being  generally  alU^ether  occupied 
Aout  the  tangible  and  reprefented,  and  not 
at  all  about  the  vifible  and  leprefenting  ob- 
je^,  my  carele&  fancy  bellows  upon  the 
latter  a  proportion  which  does  not  in  the 
leali  belong  to  them,  but  which  belongs  al- 
together to  the  former. 

ft  is  becaufe  the  vifible  object  which  covers 
any  other  vifible  object  muft  always  appear  at 
leaft  as  large  as  that  other  object,  that  opti- 
cians tell  us  that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  always  equally  large ;  and  that 
when  we  hold  our  baud  before  our  eye  in  fuch 
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i  immneT  that  we  fee  notliii^  bat  tte  infide  flf 
the  hand,  we  flill  fee  ptedfejly  the  &mc  oao^Nr 
of ^^flble  points,  thef^ereof  our  vifion  ilftflt  M 
completely  filled,  the  retina  i»  aft  tfntiraljrcDVir' 
ed  with  the  objeft  which  i»thu8  preflmtedtoit, 
as  when  we  fiirrej  the  modi  ext^five  honzMk 
A  young  gentleman  who  was  bcffft  with  a 
tatarafit  upon  each  of  his  eye»,  was,  in<M» 
thou&nd  feven    hundred  and  twenty-«^bt, 
coached  by  Mr.  ChefUden,  and  by  that  me«u 
ibr   the    lirft    time    made  to  fte  d]Aifiai3r. 
"  At  fifft,"  ikys  the  operator,  "be  could  bear 
**  bat  very  littie  flght,  and  the  things  he  ftv 
"  he  thought  extremely  lai^ ;  but  ujpOB  fee- 
**  ing  thii^  larger,  thofe  firft  feen  be  coiti 
**  ceived  lefs,  never  being  ^e  to  fraagine 
**  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  he  &w ;  the 
**  room  he  was  in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be 
**  but  part  of  the  houfe,  yet  be  coidd  sot 
**  conceive  that  the  whde  houfe  wOBid  lo^ 
"  bigger."  It  wasanavoidable  thathefhouM 
at  firft  concei\%,  that  no  vifible  clbjeA  could 
be  greater,  could  prefent  to  h»  eye  a  greattt 
number  of  vifible  points,  or  coidd  more  com- 
pletely fill  the  compfehenfion  of  that  oigHi, 
than  thftnarrowefl  iphere  of  his  vifion.     And 
when  that  fphere  came  to  be  eidarged,  be  ftill 
coidd  not  conceive  that  tii«  -rififale  objeAs 
which  it  prefented  could  be  larger  ibaa  tbofe 
which  he  liad  &rit  feen.     He  laiS,  probaMy 
by  this  time  have  been  in  fiime  d^ee  lubi- 
tiMled 
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txuUd  to  the  conne^on  between  vi0hle  *aA 
tangibte  objects,  and  enabled  to  conceive  tha^ 
vtf  Me  Qbj«^  to  be  &aall  which  reprefented  a 
finall  tangible  objeS; ;  and  that  to  be  great, 
wbich  re}»>ef«ited  a  great  one.  The  great 
ol^eAs  did  not  appear  to  his  light  greates 
tfaata  theftnall  ones  had  done  before;  bat  the 
fiMU  ones,  which,  having  filled  the  whole 
^ihere  cf  hia  vifion,  had  before  appeared  as 
hrge  as  p<^ble,  being  now  known  to  repre- 
sent mudi  finaller  tangible  objeSts,  feemed  in 
his  conception  to  grow  finaller.  He  had 
begun  novto  enploy  his  attention  more  about 
the  tsn^ble  and  reprefented,  than  about  the 
Tiftle  and  reprefenting  obje3s ;  and  he  was 
b^inning  to  afcribe  to  the  latter,  the  propor- 
tions and  dimenfions  which  properly  belonged 
altogether  to  the  former. 

As  we  frequently  afcribe  to  the  objects  of 
Sight  a  magnitude  and  proportion  which  doea 
not  really  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  obje&s 
o£  Touch  which  they  reprefent,  fo  we  like- 
wise aferibe  to  them  a  fteadiaels  of  appear- 
aqee,  which  as  Httle  belongs  to  them,  but 
wUcfa  they  derive  altx^ether  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  ^me  objedis  of  Touch.  The 
chair  which  now  ftands  at  the  futher  end  of 
the  room,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  appears  to  my 
eye  as  l»ge  as  it  did  when  it  ftood  clofe  by 
me,  when  it  was  ieen  under  angles  at  leaft 
fouT  times  larger  than  th<^  uiid«;r  which  it  is 
BB  a  feen 
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feen  at  prefent,  and  when  it  muft  have  oceo- 
pied,  at  leaft,£xteen  times  that  portion  which 
it  occupies  at  pr^Mit,  of  the  ^bk  plain  or 
furface  which  is  now  b^ore  my  eyes.  But  as 
I  know  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tangible  and 
reprefented  chair,  the  principal  object  of  mji 
attention,  is  the  fiuae  in  both  fituations,  I 
alcribe  to  the  vlfible  and  reprefenting  chaii 
(though  now  reduced  to  leis  than  the  iixteentb 
pan  of  its  ibrmer  dimeofions)  a  fteadioefs  of 
^pearance»  which  certainly  belongs  not  in 
any  refpe£t  to  it,  but  altogether  to  the  tangi- 
'  ble  and  reprefented  one.  As  we  appiqadi  to, 
or  retire  from,  the  tangible  objeA  which  any- 
vifible  one  refH-efents,  the  vifible  ot^eA  gra- 
dually augments  in  the  one  cafe,  and  dim!-- 
nilhes  in  die  other.  To  fpeak  accurately,  it 
is  not  the  fame  viOble  objeA  which  we  fee  at 
different  diilances,  but  a  fucccflion  of  vifible 
objeSs,  which,  though  they  all  refemble  one 
another,  thde  efpecially  which  follow  near 
after  one  another }  yet  are  all  really  different 
and  diftiO^  But  as  we  know  that  the  tangi- 
ble obie£fc  which  they  reprefbtt  remains  alwa^ 
the  iame,  w«  afcribe  to  them  too  a  fiunenefi 
which  belongs  alt^ether  .to  it :  aad  we  &Dcy 
that  we  fee  the  fame  tree  at  a  mile,  at  half  a 
mile,  and  at  a  few  yards  dillance.  .  At  th(^ 
different  diftances,  however,  the  vifible  ob* 
}e&9  are  fo  very  widely  different,  that  we  ase 
&niible  of  a  cduoige  in  tbeir  appearance.  But 
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ftin,  as  the  tangible  obje^  which  they  repre- 
lent  remains  invariably  the  iame,  we  afcribe  a 
ibrt  of  ftmenefs  even  to  them  too. 

It  has  been  laid,  that  no  man  ever  &w  the 
fiune  vifible  obje3;  twice  -,  and  this,  though, 
-no  doubt,  an  exa^eration,  is,  in  reality,  much 
lefi  fo  than  at  firft  view  it  appears  to  be. 
■Ilioagh  I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  all  Uie  chairs 
and  tables,  and  other  little  pieces  of  iurni- 
ture  in  the  room  where  I  am  fitting,  appear 
to  my  eye  always  the  &me,  yet  their  appear- 
ance is  in  reality  continually  varying,  not 
only  according  to  every  variation  in  their  fitua- 
tion  and  diftance  with  regard  to  where  I  am 
fitting,  but  according  to  every,  even  the 
moft  infenfible  variation  in  the  ^tittide  of  my 
foody,  in  the  movement  of  ray  head,  or  even 
in  ^at  of  my  eyes.  The  perfpe&ive  necef- 
ikrily  varies  according  to  all,  even  the  fmallefl 
of  thefe  variations ;  and  confequently  the  vp:. 
peanmce  of  the  objedls  which  that  perfpe£tive 
prefents  to  me.  Obfi^ve  what  difficulty  a  por. 
trait  painter  finds,  in  getting  the  peribn  who 
-fits  for  his  picture  to  prefent  to  him  precifely 
that  view  of  the  countenance  from  wliich  the 
firftouUine  was  drawn.  The  painter  isfcarce 
ever  completely  fiUisfied  with  tJie  0|uatton  of 
the  face  which  is  prefented  to  hitn,  and  finds 
that  it  is  Icarcely  ever  precifely  the  lame  with 
that  firom  which  he  rapidly  iketcbed  the  firft 
outUae.  He  endeavours,  as  well  as  he  can,  to 
»  B  3  correiS 
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correrEl  the  difference  from  memorya  fiitm 
fanc;^,  and  from  a  firrt  of  art  of  appT(»Eim». 
tion»  by  which  he  ftrives  to  exprefr  as  nearly 
aa  he  can,  the  ordinary  efie£t  of  the  look,  air, 
and  charafler  of  the  perfon  whofe  pi^re  be 
is  drawing.  The  perfbn  who  draws  from  a 
ftatue,  which  is  altogether  immoveable,  feeli 
a  difficulty,  though,  no  doubt,  in  a  1^  df> 
gpee,  of  tiie  fame  kind.  It  arifts  altogethw 
£rom  the  difficulty  whidi  be  finds  in  ^cing 
his  own  eye  precifely  in  -the  lame  fituatioa 
during  the  whole  time  which  he  anploys  in 
completing  his  drawing.  This  (ti^»ilty  ia 
more  than  doubled  Mipon  the  painter  wb9 
flraws  irom  a  living  fubjeft.  The  flatue  aevex 
is  the  caufe  of  any  variation  or  unfteadinefs  in 
its  own  appearance.  The  living  fubje^  &e- 
quently  ia. 

The  benevolent  purpofe  of  nature  in  be> 
flowing  upon  us  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  is  evi- 
dently to  inform  us  concerning  the  fituatioB 
and  diftance  of  the  tangible  objects  which  fitr- 
round  us..  Upon  the  knowledge  of  tlua  di& 
tance  and  fituation  depends  the  wfiole  con- 
duct of  human  life,  in  the  moil  trifling  as  welt 
as  in  the  moll  important  trania^tions.  Even 
animal  n^otion  depends  upon  it  t  and  without 
it  we  could  neither  move,  nor  even  fit  ftfll, 
with  complete  fecority.  The  obje^<if  fi^tf 
as  Dr.  Berkley  finely  obferves,  ooafUtute  a 
ibrt  of  language  vbidi  the  Author  of  Nature 
addtefles 
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vddrefles  to  our  eyes,  and  by  which  he  in* 
forms  us  of  many  thiogs,  which  it  is  of  the 
utmoft.  importance  to  lu  to  know.  As,  in 
common  language,  the  wwds  or  founds  bear 
no  refemblance  to  the  things  which  they  de« 
note,  fo,  in  this  other  language,  the  vifible 
otfje^  bear  no  fort  of  re&mblance  to  tlte  tan- 
j^ble  objed:  which  they  reprefent,  and  of 
whofe  relative  fituation,  with  regard  both  to 
«urfelveB  and  to  one  another,  they  inform  m* 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  though 
tcaictiy  any  word  be  by  nature  better  fitted 
to  ezprefs  one  meaning  than  any  other  mean- 
ing, yet  that  certain  vifible  objefila  are  better 
fitted  than  others  to  reprefent  certain  tangi- 
ble ot^efU.  A  vifible  fquare,  for  exjunple, 
is  better  fitted  than  a  vifible  circle  to  repre* 
fent  a  tangible  fquare.  There  is,  perhaps, 
ilri£tly  fpeaking,  no  fi.Lch  thing  as  either  » 
vifible  cube,  or  a  vifible  globe,  the  objedls  of 
0ght  being  all  naturally  pre&nted  to  the  eye 
as  up^n  one  furface.  But  ftill  tliere  are  certaui 
combinations  of  colours  which  are  fitted  to 
reprefent  to  the  eye,  both  the  near  and  the 
diflant,  both  the  advancing  and  the  receding 
lines,  angles,  and  furfaces  of  the  tangible 
cube  -f  and  there  are  others  fitted  to  reprefent, 
in  the  lame  manner,  both  the  near  and  the 
receding  furface  of  the  tangible  globe.  The 
combination  which  repreftnt«  the  tangible 
cube,  would  not  b^  fit  to  reprint  the  tan- 
.  B  B  4  gible 
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gible  globe ;  and  that  which  reprefents  the 
V  tangible  globe,  would  not  be  fit  to  reprefent 

the  tangible  cube.  Though  there  may,  there- 
fore,  be  no  refemblance  between  vifible  and 
tangible  obje^s,  there  feems  to  be  fome  affi- 
nity or  correfpondence  between  them  fufB- 
dent  to  make  each  vifible  object;  fitter  to 
repreient  a  certain  precife  tangible  objeA 
than  any  other  tan^ble  objed.  But  the  greater 
part  of  words  feem  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity 
or  correijiondaice  with  the  meanings  or  ideas 
which  they  exprels ;  and  if  cuftom  had  fo 
ordered  it,  they  mi^t  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefi  any  ol^r 
meanings  or  ideas. 

•  Dr.  Berkley,  with  that  happinefs  of  illuC 
tration  which  fcarcely  ever  deferts  him,  re< 
marks,  tlrnt  this  in  reality  is  no  more'  than 
what  happens  in  common  langage ;  and  that 
though  letters  bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to 
the  words  which  they  denote,  yet  that  the 
lame  combination  of  letters  which  reprefents 
one  word,  would  not  always  be  fit  to  reprefent 
another ;  and  that  each  word  is  always  bell 
reprefented  by  its  own  proper  combination  of 
letters.  The  comparifon,  however,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  is  here  totally  changed.  The 
connexion  between  vifible  and  tangible  ob- 
jects was  firft  iUuftrated  by  comparing  it  mth 
that  between  fpoken  language  and  the  mean- 
ings or  ideas  which  fpoken  language  fuggeflis 

to 
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to  US;  and  it  is  now  illullrated  by  the  con- 
nection between  written  language  and  fpok^ 
language,  which  is  alt<^ether  dt^ent.  Even 
this  fecond  illnftration,  befides,  will  not  ap- 
ply perfectly  to  the  caTe.  When  cuflom,  in- 
deed, has  perfe£Uy  afcertained  the  powers  oi 
each  letter ;  when  it  has  afcertained,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet 
fliall  always  reprefent  fuch  a  found,  and  the 
lecond  letter  fuch  another  found ;  each  word 
comes  then  to  be  more  properly  reprefented 
by  one  certain  combination  of  written  letters 
or  characters,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 
combination.  But  ftill  the  characters  them- 
{elves  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and  have  bo 
fort  of  affinity  or  correfpondence  with  the 
articulate  founds  which  they  denote.  Hie 
charaSier  which  marks  the  firft  letter  t^ 
the  alphabet,  for  example,  if  cuftom  had  fo 
ordered  it,  might,  with  perfect  propriety, 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefi  the  found 
which  we  now  annex  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
'diarafter  of  the  fecond  to  exprefs  that  which 
we  now  annex  to  the  tiril.  But  the  vi6ble 
characters  which  reprefent  to  our  ^es  the 
tangiUe  ^obe,  could  not  lb  well  reprefent 
the  tangible  cube  i  nor  could  thofe  which  re- 
prefent the  tangible  cube,  fo  properly  repre- 
fent the  tangible  globe.  There  is  evidently, 
therefore,  a  certain  affinity  and  correfpond- 
ence between  each  vifible  objeCl  and  the  pre- 
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ate  txagibie  objeA  reprelented  by  it,  mud| 
ft^mrtor  to  what  Ukf»  place  either  betmes 
inritten  ud  fpoken  laoguage,  or  between 
^M^en  laogu^e  and  t^e  ideas  or  meanings 
which  it  fuggefts.  Tlie  language  which  na- 
ture addrelTes  to  our  eyeSf  has  evidently  a 
£tee(8  of  r^rei^tation,  an  a^titute  for  %- 
ittfyvig  the  preciie  things  which  it  denotes, 
much  fuperioT  to  tUat  <^  any  of  the  artificial 
languagefl  which  human  art  and  ingenuity 
have  ever  beoi  aUe  to  invent. 

T^at  this  a£9nity  and  correipondence,  how- 
ever, between  vifible  and  tan^thle  obje^ 
09ttld  not  tijai»»  aai  without  the  affiftance  of 
6htetvati<m  and  experience,  teadi  lu,  by  say 
effort  of  reafon,  to  infer  what  was  the  }»e- 
cife  tangible  (^tge£t  which  each  vi^^  on^ 
reprinted,  if  it  is  not  fufficieotly  evident 
i^om  what  has  been  ah*eady  faid,  it  muil  be 
'  eom{^et^y  &  frwa  the  renaarks  of  Mr.  Che* 
felden  upon  the  young  gentleman  above->nien- 
tioned,  whom  be  had  couched  ibr  a  catara^ 
**  Iliou^  we  iay  of  this  gentleman,  that  he 
'*  was  blind,"  obferves  Mr.  Che&lden,  "  as 
**  wedo  of  all  peo^  who  have  rq>e  catara^.; 
**  yet  they  are  never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe 
**  but  that  they  can  difcern  d^  from  night  i 
**  and  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  flrong  light, 
**  diliinguilh  bkek,  white,  and  fcarlet ;  bot 
**  they  cannot  perceive  the  fiiape  of  any 
«  thing  (  fiw  the  light  by  which  thefe  pw- 
"  captions 
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**  ctptioit*  ere  made,  facing  let  m  obUqoelgr 
^  tbromth  the  a^ueoiu  humour,  or  the  ant^ 
**  riorfurfece  of  the  ciyilaOine,  (by  which  the 
=**  rays  carinot  be  brought  into  a  focus  uptm 
**  the  retina,)  they  can  difcem  in  no  oUier 
"  manner  than  a  found  eye  can  through  a 
**  gkfs  of  broken  jdly,  where  a  great  variety 
<*  of  fur&oea  fo  differently  refraft  the  lig^, 
**  that  the  feveral  diftinA  pencils  of  rays  cut- 
**  not  be  collefted  by  tiie  eye  into  their  proper 
*'  fod  ;  wherefore  the  fli^  of  an  ol^edt  in 
**  fuch  a  cafe  cannot  be  at  aH  difcemed, 
**  though  the  colour  nay :  and  thus  it  vm 
**  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,  thou^ 
**  he  knew  thoie  ccdours  a&nder  in  a  good 
**  light,  yet  -when  he  iaw  them  after  he  was 
**  couched,  the  £unt  ideas  he  had  <^  them 
*^  befiire  were  not  fuffictent  for  him  to  know 
**  them  by  afterwardi ;  andtherefore  he  did 
**  not  think  them  the  lame  which  he  had  be- 
**  fcre  known  by  thoft  names.*'  Hiia  young 
gentleman,  therefore,  had  fome  advimb^ 
over  one  who  fiom  a  Hate  of  total  hlindnefe 
had  been  niade  for  the  firft  tinw  to  fee.  He 
had  ibme  iiBper&£fc  notioD  of  the  diftinftioa 
of  colours ;  and  he  muil  have  known  that  _ 
thofe  cf^urs  bad  fome  fort  of  conne&ion 
.with  the  tangible  obje6U  which  he  had  been 
Bccoftomed  to  fed.  But  had  be  emerged  &om 
total  Uindncfs,  he  cmdd  have  Jeamt  this  con- 
neditm 
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neSion  only  from  a  very  long  conrie  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experieAce.  How  little  this  ad- 
vantage availed  him,  however,  we  may  learn 
partly  from  the  paflages  of  Mr.  Chefelden'i 
narrative,  already  quoted,  and  flill  more  from 
the  following-  ■ 

«  When  he  firft  law,*'  feya  that  ingenious 
operator,  **  he  was  fo  fer  from  making  any 
**  judgment  about  diftances,  that  he  thought 
•*  all  obje^  whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as 
**  he  exprefled  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  Ikin ; 
**  and  thought  no  ohjeAs  fo  agreeable  as  thofe 
**  which  were  Ihioo^  and  regular,  though  he 
**  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  fhape, 
'**  or  guefi  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was 
**  pteafing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  ihape 
**  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  «ih 
**  other,  however  di^rent  in  Ihape  or  magw 
**  nitude  ;  but  upon  being  told  what  things 
**  were,  wbofe  form  he  before  knew  from 
*'  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ot^erve,  that 
**  he  might  know  them  again  $  but  having 
**  too  many  obge£ts  to  learn  at  once,  he 
**  forgot  many  of  them  ;  and  (as  ha  &id)  at 
**  firft  learned  to  knowj  and  again  forgot  a 
^  **  thoufand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular 
<*  only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  wiH 
**  relate :  Having  often  forgot  whi^h  was  the 
**  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  wra  aihamed  to 
'*  alk ;  but  catdiing  Uie  cat  (wbidi  he  knew 
«  bv 
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*i  hy  fteKtig)  he  was  oblerved  to  Im^  St  her 
**  ftedfaftly,  and  then  Sktdng  her  down,  find, 
■*  So,  puis !  I  fhall  know  you  another  time.*' 
When  the  young  gentleman  faid,  that  the 
bbje£bs  which  he  law  touched  his  eyes,  he 
certainly  could  not  mean  that  they  prefled 
iqxjn  or  refifled  his  eyes ;  for  the  obje^  of 
figfat  never  a£t  upon  the  organ  in  any  way 
that  reiembles  preflure  or  refiftance.  He 
could  mean  no  more  than  that  they  wen 
tAoCe  upon  his  eyes,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, perhaps,  ^at  they  were  in  his  eyes.  A 
deaf!  man,  who  was  made  all  at  once  to  bear, 
might  in  the  lame  manner  naturally  enough 
~  fay,  that  the  founds  which  he  heard  touched 
Ilia  ears,  meaning  that  he  felt  them  as  clofe 
upon  his  ears,  or,  to  fpeak,  perh^a,  mor* 
properly,  as  in  his  ears. 

Mr.  Chefelden  adds  afterwards :  *«  Wo 
**  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pictures  repre* 
**  lented  which  were  fliewed  to  him,  but. we 
V  found  afterwards  we  were  miHaken ;  fot 
**  about  two  months  after  .he  was  couched, 
«  he  difcovered  at  once  th^.  reprefented 
**  folid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  con- 
**  fidered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
*.*  or  fur&ces  diverlified  with  variety  of  paints; 
**  but  even  then  he  was  no  lefs  furpri&d,  ex- 
1*  pe^ng  ^e  pidlures  would  feel  like  the 
**  things  they  reprefented,  and  was  amazed 
"  when,  he  found  thrfe  parts,  which  by  their 
"light 
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«  fight  and  fiiaidow  ai^aarcd  bqw  toooA  an^ 
*'  UQ^ren,  felt  only  ftit  Uko  the  reft  i  »aA 
**  adced  which  was  the  lying  &Kie,  feehsg  or 
"  feeing?" 

Paintnig,  thbi^;!!,  by  combinations  of  light 
and  fliade,  fimilar  to  tbofe  which  Nature 
makes  ufe  oi  in  the  viGble  obje^  which  flte 
prafeots  to  our  e^,  it  endeavours  to  imitate 
thofe  -objeds ;  yet  it  never  has  been  able  to 
equal  the  peri^et^ve  of  Nature,  or  to  pn 
to  its  productions  that  force  and  diftinAnefi 
•f  reU^  and  prc^e^on  which  Nature  beftom 
upon  hers.  When  the  young  gentleman  was 
juft  beginning  to  underftsnd  the  ftrong  and 
diftin^  perfpe£live  of  Nature,  the  Aunt-and 
feeUe  p^rfpe^ive  of  Painting  made  no  im- 
preffion  upon  him,  ^d  the  pi3;ure  ^ipeared 
to  him  what  it  really  was,  a  plain  furface  be* 
daubed  wkh  d^rent  colours.  When  he  be- 
came more  ihmUiar  with  the  ^et^eStive  of 
Natnre,  the  inferi^ty  of  that  of  Painting  did 
not  hinder  him  from  difcovering  its  refem^ 
b^nce  to  that  of  Nature.  In  the  perQ)e(%ive 
(^  Nature,  he  had  always  found  that  the 
Situation  and  diftance  of  the  tangible  and  re- 
prafimted  objedis,  corre^nded  exactly  to 
what  the  viiifole  and  reprefenting  ones  &ig- 
gefted  to  him.  He  expeSed  to  find  the  fiune 
ibitg  ia  the  fimilar,  though  in&rior  perlpec- 
tire  of  Pamtiiig,  and  was  difi^pointed  when 
hefound  that  the  vifible  and  tangible  ofejeSs 
3  had 
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had  Bot,  in  thid  cafe,   their   uflul  oorteC 
iwndenc^ 

**  In  a  year  afler  feeiHg,"  adds  Mr.  Cfa6* 
ftlden,  **  the  youi^  gentleman  beic^  car* 
**  ried  upon  Epfom-downa,  and  (A)fervuig  * 
**  large  pr<^pe3;,  he  was  exceedii^Iy  de- 
**  lighted  irith  it,  and  cidled  it  a  new  kind 
•  of  feeing."  He  had  now,  it  is  evident, 
come  to  underftand  comj^etely  the  laagoagtf 
^Vifion.  Hie  viSbleobje^  which  this  n(dil« 
^iped:  prefented  to  him  did  not  now  f^atf 
as  touching,  or  as  dofe  upon  his  eye.  They 
did  not  now  appear  of  Ute  fitme  magnituda 
with  tfaofe  finall  obje^s  to  which,  for  foma 
time  -after  the  operation,  he  had  been  aceu& 
lomed,  in  Uie  little  chambw  wfaera  he  was 
amfiiled.  Thofe  new  vifible  obje£l;s  at  odcv* 
and  as  it  we^  <^  thdr  own  aeeerd,  aflbmed 
bodi  the  diftance  and  the  mogaitade  c^  the 
great  tangible  obje^s  which  tb^  reprefented. 
He  had  now,  therefore,  it  would  ftem,  be- 
iiome  completely  mailer  of  Uie  language  ^ 
Vifion,  and  he  had  become  fo  hi  the  ctouil^ 
of  a  year ;  a  much  ihorter  p^od  than  that  in 
which  any  perfon,  arrived  at  the  age  <^  man- 
hood, could  cori[ipletely  acquiie  any  foreign 
language.  It  wonld-tippear  too,  that  he  had 
made  very  eonfiderable  pn^rela  even  in  tba 
two  Aril  ninths.  He  began  at  that  earfy 
poiod  tvuaderftand  even  th«  feeble  pedpeoJ 
tive  of  Faintiog }  and  though  M  firft  baicouhi 
not 
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aot  (UftiRguiih  it  from  the  lUovg  perijpa&Ive 
of  Nature,  yet  he  could  not  have  beeu  thuft 
impofed  up6ii  by  ib  imperfect  an  imitati<Hi,  if 
the  great  principles  of  Vifion  had  not  before- 
hand been  deq>ly  imprefled  upon  his  mind, 
and  if  he  had  not,  either  by  the  aflbciation  of 
ideas,  or  by  fome  other  unknown  principle, 
been  ftrongly  determined  to  expe^  certain 
tangible  objects  in  confequence  of  the  vifible 
ones  which  had  been  prefented  to  him.  Iliis 
rapid  presets,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  from  that  fitnels  of  repreien- 
tation,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of,  between  vifible  and  tangible  obje^s.  In 
this  language  of  Nature,  it  may  be  laid,  the 
analogies  are  more  perfe6t ;  the  etymologies, 
die  declebfions,  and  conjugations,  if  one  may 
lay  fo,  are  more  r^ular  than  thofe  of  any 
human  language.  The  rules  are  fewer,  and 
thofe  rules  admit  of  no  exceptions. 

fiut  though  it  may  have  been  altogether  by 
the  flow  paces  of  obfer\-ation  and  experience 
Uiat  this  young  gentleman  acquired  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  connedlion  betweefi  vifible  and 
tangible  obje£);s ;  we  cannot  from  thence  with 
certainty  infer,  that  young  children  have  not 
ibme  in(tin£live  pcirception  of  the  fame  kind. 
In  him  this  inftin^ive  power,  not  having  been 
exerted  at  the  proper  feafon,  may,  from  dif- 
ule,  have  gone  gradually  to  decay,  and  at  laft 
have  been  completely  obliterated.  Qr,  per- 
haps. 
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hatn,  (what  feems  likewife  very  poffible.) 
ibme  feeble  and  unobftrved  remains  of  it  may 
have  fomewhat  facilitated  his  acquifition  of 
what  he  might  otherwife  have  ibund  it  much 
more  difficult  to  acquire. 

Ttiat,  antecedent  to  all  experience,  the 
yoang  of  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  animals  , 
poffefs  fome  inllin£live  perception  of  this  kind^ 
feems  abundantly  evident  Tlie  hen  never 
feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the  food  into 
their  biUs,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrufli  feed 
theirs.  Almofl  as  foon  as  her  chickens  are 
hatched,  Ihe  does  not  feed  them,  but  carries 
them  to  the  fidd  to  feed,  where  they  walk 
about  at  their  eafe,  it  would  feem,  and  ^pear 
to  have  the  moft  diilin£t  perception  of  all  the 
tangible  obje£ls  which  furround  them.  We 
may  often  fee  them,  accordingly,  by  the 
ftraightell  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any  Httle 
grains  which  Ihe  {hews  them,  even  at  Uie  dif- 
tance  of  feveral  yards ;  and  they  no  fooner 
come  into  the  light  than  they  feem  to  under- 
ftand  this  language  of  Villon  as  well  as  they 
ever  do  afterwards.  The  young  of  the  part- 
ridge and  of  the  groule  feem  to  have,  at  the 
fiune  early  period,  the  moll  diftinS:  percep- 
tions of  the  fiune  kind.  The  young  partridge, 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  fiiell,  runs 
about  among  long  grafi  and  corn ;  the  young 
grouib  among  long  heath,  and  would  both 
moft  efientially  hiirt  themfelvea  if  tl^  had 
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not  the  moft  acute,  as  well  w  diftinA  per- 
e^tion  of  the  t^i^ble  obje^  vhidi  sot 
oalj  fiuTound  tbeia  but  pre(s  apon  them  aa 
all  fides.  This  is  the  cafe  too  with  the  jroiu^ 
of  the  g(x^«,  of  the  duck,  and,  ib  ifar  mI 
hare  been  able  to  ol^erve,  with  thofe  of  at 
leafl  the  greats  part  of  the  birds  which  make 
their  nefta  upon  ^e  gpround,  with  the  greater 
part  of  tbofe  which  are  raukeii  by  Linniuis 
in  the  <»d»B  of  the  ben  and  the  goole,  vk& 
of  many  of  thc&  l(^4haaked  and  wading 
birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he 
diftinguilbes  by  the  name  of  Gralle. 

The  youag  oitiusSs  birds  tlut  build  thdr 
nefts  in  bufbes,  upon  trees,  in  the  holes  and 
crevices  of  hi^  waUs  upon  high  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  other  plzcas  of  difficult  ac- 
cefi ;  CEf  the  greater  part  of  thofe  ranked  by 
Linnens  in  the  orders  of  tbe  hawk,  the  Hip- 
pie, and  theiparrow,  feem  to  come  Urod  hom 
the  &ell,  and  to  continue  lb  far  at  leaft  iboe 
days  thereafter.  Till  tbey  are  ekAt  to  fly  th^ 
are  fed  hy  the  joint  lalwttr.of  both  pamms. 
As  fooo.  as  that  period  arrives,  however,  and 
prob^ly  ibribtnetime  before,  th^  efidently 
enjoy  aU  the  powers  of  Vifion  in  the  »oft 
cfHnplete  perfe^on,  and  can  diftinguift  with 
moft  exaft  predfitm  the  ih^>e  and  pn^rartion 
of  tbe  tangible  objects  which  eveiy  vififole  one 
rejnefents.  InfolbortaperiodtheycaoBOtbe 
fuppo&d  to  have  acquired  thoSs  powers  from 
-3  txpe. 
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experience,  and  maft  therefore  derire  them 
from  fome  inftin^ve  fuggeftion.  Tlie  fight  of 
birds  feems  to  be  both  more  prompt  and  more 
acute  than  that  of  any  other  animals.  Without 
hurting  themfelves  they  dart  into  the  thickefl 
and  mofl  thorny  buflies,  fly  with  the  utmoft 
rapidity  through  the  moil  intricate  forefts, 
and  while  they  are  foaring  aloft  in  the  air, 
difcover  upon  the  ground  the  little  infects  and 
grains  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  young  of  feveral  forts  of  quadrupeds 
ftem,  ]ike  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  birds 
which  make  their  nells  upon  the  ground,  to 
enjoy  as  fbon  as  they  come  into  the  world  the 
&culty  of  feeing  as  completely  as  they  ever 
do  afterwards.  The  day,  or  the  day  after 
they  are  dropt,  the  calf  follows  the  cow,  and 
the  foal  the  mare,  to  the  field ;  and  though 
fiom  timidity  they  feldom  remove  far  from 
the  mother,  yet  ihey  feem  to  walk  about  at 
their  eafe ;  which  they  could  not  do  unleis 
they  could  diftinguilh,  with  fome  degree  Of 
{ffecifion,  the  Ihape  and  proportion  of  the 
tangible  objects  which  each  vifible  one 
reprefents.  The  degree  of  precifion,  however, 
-with  which  the  horfe  is  capable  of  making 
this  diftinftion,  feems  at,  no  period  of  his  life  to 
foe  very  complete.  He  is  at  all  times  apt  to 
ftartle  at  many  vifible  objefta,  which,  if  they 
diftin£Uy  fuggelledjto  him  the  real  ibape  and 
proportion  of  Uie  tangible  obje^s  wliich  they 
c  c  1  repre&nt. 
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reprefent,  could  not  be  the  ot^e^  of  fear ;  U 
the  trunk  or  root  of  an  old  tree,  for  example, 
which  happens  to  be  laid  by  the  road  fide,  at 
a  great  ilone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock  which 
happens  to  He  near  the  way  where  he  is  going. 
To  reconcile  him,  even  to  a  lingle  obje^  of 
this  kind,  which  has  once  alarmed  him,  fre- 
quently requires  fome  ikill,  as  well  as  much 
patience  and  good  temper,  in  the  rider.  Such 
powers  of  fight,  however,  as  Kature  has 
thought  proper  to  render  him  capable  of 
acquiring,  he  feems  to  enjoy  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  as  great  perfe^on  as  he  ever  does 
afterwards. 

The  young  of  other  quadrupeds,  like 
thofe  of  the  birds  which  make  their  neAs  in 
places  of  difficult  accefi,  come  blind  into  the 
world.  Their  fight,  however,  foon  opens, 
and  as  foon  as  it  does  fo,  they  feem  to  enjoy 
it  in  the  moft  complete  perfeftioa,  as  we  may 
all  obferve  in  the  puppy  and  the  kitten.  The 
£une  thing,  I  believe,  may  be  iaid  of  all  other 
bealla  of  prey,  at  leaflof  all  thofe  concerning 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  any  difUnS 
information.  They  come  blind  into  the  world ; 
but  as  foon  as  their  fight  opens,  they  appear 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  moll  complete  perfedtion. 

It  feems  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  of  which  the  young  are  not  en- 
dowed with  fome  inllin£tive  perception  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  human  ^ecies,  how- 
STer, 
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ever,  continue  fo  long  in  a  ftate  of  entire 
dependency,  they  mull  be  fo  long  carried 
About  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their 
nurfea,  that  fuch  an  inftinftive  perception  may 
feem  lefs  necelfary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.  Before  it  could  be  of  any 
ufe  to  them,  obfervation  and  experience 
may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  have  fufficiently  conne^ed 
in  their  young  minds  each  vifible  objeS: 
with  the  correfponding  tangible  one  which 
it  is  £tted  to  reprefent.  Nature,  it  may  be 
&id,  never  bellows  upon  any  animal  any 
faculty  which  is  not  either  neceflary  or  ufeful, 
and  an  inflinft  of  this  kind  would  be  altogether 
ufelefs  to  an  animal  which  muft  neccflarlly 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  inftinfl  is 
given  to  fupply,  long  before  that  ioftindl  could 
be  of  any  ufe  to  it.  Children,  however, 
appear  at  fo  very  early  a  period  to  know  the 
diftance,  the  fhape,  and  magnitude,  of  the 
different  tangible  obje6ts  which  are  prefented 
to  them,  that  I  am  difpofed  to  believe  that 
even  they  may  have  fome  inftinftive  percep- 
tion of  tius  kind  j  though  pofBbly  in  a  much 
weaker  degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
animals.  A  child  that  is  fcarcely  -a  montli 
old,  flretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little 
play-thing  that  is  prefented  to  it.  It  diflin- 
guilhesits  nurfe,  and, the  other  people  who 
are  much  about  it,  from  ftrangers,.  It  clings 
,  c  c  3  to 
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to  tile  former,  and  turns  away  from  the  latter. 
Hold  a  finall  looking-glais  before  a  child  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and 
it  will  ilretch  out  its  little  anus  behind  the 
glais,  in  order  to  feel  the  child  which  it  fees, 
and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the 
gia&.  It  is  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  wea 
this  fort  of  deception  fufficiently  demonftrates 
that  it  has  a  tolerably  diftin6t  apprehenfion 
of  the  ordinary  -peifye&ive  of  Viiion,  which 
it  cannot  well  have  learnt  &om  obfervatimi 
and  experience. 

Do  any  of  our  other  fenfes,  antecedently  to 
luch  ofa&rvation  and  experience,  infUnSdvely 
fuggell  to  us  fome  conception  of  the  iblid  and 
refiilingfubftanceswhich  excite  their  refpe^ve 
feniations ;  though  thde  fen&tions  bear  no 
fort  of  refemblance  to  thofe  fnbftance»  i 

The  fenfe  of  Tailing  certainly  does  not 
Before  we  can  feel  the  fenlation,  the  folid  and 
refilling  fubllance  which  excites  it  muft  be 
prefied  againft  the  organs  of  Tafte,  and  muft 
confequently  be  perceived  by  them.  Ante- 
cedently to  obfervatioD  and  experience,  there- 
fore, the  fenfe  of  Tailing  can  never  be  iaid 
inftin£tive]y  to  fuggeft  ibme  conception  of 
that  fubllance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  otherwife  with  the 
fenfe  of  Smelling.  The  young  of  all  fuclding 
animals,  (of  tiie  Munmalia  of  Linnsus,) 
vhethex  they  are  bom  with  fight  or  without 

it. 
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it,  yet  oa  ibon  u  they  come  into  the  world 
Mpply  to  the  nipple  o€  the  mother  in  order  to 
iuck.  In  doing  this  they  are  evidently 
direOed  by  the  SmeQ.  The  Sm^  appears 
«ifiier  to  excite  the  appetite  for  the  proper 
food,  or  at  leaft  to  direct  the  new-botn 
animal  to  the  place  where  that  ibod  is  to  be 
found.  It  may  porhaps  do  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Iliat  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  the  &neU 
of  agreeiJile  food  excites  and  irritatea  the 
appetite,  is  what  we  all  mufl  have  frequently 
expoienced.  But  the  ftomach  of  every 
new-born  animal  is  neceflarily  empty.  While 
in  the  womb  it  is  nourilhed,  not  by  the  moutfa» 
but  by  the  navel-ftnng.  Children  have  been 
bom  -(4^arently  in  the  moft  perfed  health 
and  vigour,  and  have  appHed  to  fuck  in  the 
ufual  mainner ;  but  immediately,  or  foon  after,  " 
have  thrown  up  the  milk,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  hours  have  died  vomiting  and  in  con- 
vntfittis.  Upon  opening  their  bodies  it  has 
been  found  that  the  inteftinal  tube'  or  canal 
had  never  been  opened  or  pierced  in  the 
whote  extent  of  its  length ;  but,  like  a  lack, 
admitted  of  no  paflage  beyond  a  particular 
place.  It  could  not  have  been  in  any  refpeft 
by  the  mouth,  therefore,  but  altogether  by 
the  navel-ftring,  that  fucb  children  had  beok 
nonrilhed  and  fed  iq)  to  the  degree  of  health 
and  vigour  in  ^ich  they  were  bont.  Every 
c  c  4  animal. 
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animal,  while  in  the  womb,  feems  to  draw  its 
nourifhment,  more  like  a  vegetable,  from 
the  root,  than  like  an  animal  &om  the  mouth ; 
and  that  nauriihment  feems  to  be  conveyed 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  tubes 
and  canals  in  many  refpe^  difibrent  from 
thoTe  which  afterwards  perfonn  the  iame 
funftion.  As  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  world, 
this  new  fet  of  tubes  and  canals  which  tbe 
providentiid  care  of  Nature  had  for  a  long 
time  before  been  gradually  preparing,  is  all 
at  once  and  inftantaneoully  opened.  They 
are  all  empty,  and  they  rec[uire  to  be  filled. 
An  uneafy  fen&tion  accompanies  the  one 
'  fituation,  and  an  agreeable  one  the  othw. 

The  finell  of  the  fubilance  which  is  fitted  for 
filling  them,  increafes  and  irritates  that  uneafy 
fenJation,  and  produces  hunger,  or  the  ap> 
petite  for  food. 

But  all  the  appetites  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  certain  ftate  of  the  body,  feem  to 
fuggelt  .the  means  of  their  own  gratification ; 
and,  even  long  before  experience,  fome  anti- 
cipation or  preconception  of  the  pleafure 
which  attends  that  gratification.  In  the  iq>- 
petite  for  fes,  which  frequentiy,  I  am  dilixilhd 
to  believe  almoll  always,  comes  a  long,  time 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  this  is  peifeAly 
and  diftin£Uy  evident.  Ilie  appetite  for  food 
fuggefts  to  tile  new-bom  infant  the  operation 
of  fucking,  the  only  means  by  which  it  can 
poffiUy 
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poffibly  gratify  that  appetite.  It  is  continu- 
ally fucking.  It  fucks  whatever  is  prefented 
to  its  mouth.  It  lucks  even  when  there  is 
nothing  pr^oited  to  its  mouth,  and  feme 
anticipation  or  preconception  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  it  is  to  enjoy  in  fucking,  feems 
to  make  it  delight  in  putting  its  mouth  into 
the  fliape  and  con^^uration  by  which  it  alone 
can  enjoy  that  pleafure.  There  are  other 
appetites  in  which  the  moft  unexperienced 
imagination  produces  a  fimilar  effect  upon 
the  organs  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
their  gratification. 

-  The  fineU  not  only  excites  the  appetite,  but 
diie^s  to  the  obje£t  which  can  alone  gratify 
that  appetite.  But  by  fuggefling  the  direction 
towards  that  obje3,  the  Smell  muft  neceflarily 
fiiggeflfome  notion  of  diflance  and  externality, 
which  are  neceiTarily  involved  in  the  idea 
of  dire^on ;  in  the  idea  of  the  line  of  motion 
by  which  the  diflance  can  befl  be  overcome, 
and  the  mouth  brought  into  cOnta^  with  the 
unknown  fubflance  which  is  the  object  c^  the 
appetite.  That  the  Smell  fhould  atone  fuggeft 
any  preconception  of  the  fhape  or  magnitude 
of  the  external  body  to  which  it  direSs,  feems 
not  very  probable.  The  fenfation  of  Smelt 
feems  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity  or  correfpon- 
dence  vnth  fliape  or  magnitude ;  and  what- 
ever preconception  the  infant  may  have  of 
thefe,  (and  it  may  very  probably  have  Ibme 
iUch  preconception,)  is  likely  to  be  fuggefled, 
not 
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not  &  much  directly  hy  Uw  Sntell,  and  intb- 
te6dy  by  the  ^^etHe  excited  by  that  Smdl ; 
u  by  the  jwmciple  which  teaches  the  child 
to  mould  its  mouth  into  the  cMiformatioo  aad 
fl£Uoa  of  rucking,  even  before  it  reaches  the 
objeft  to  which  alone  that  conforioation  and 
a^on  can  be  ufiefully  applied. 

The  Smella  however,  as  it  fuj^fts  the  di» 
region  by  which  the  external  body  muft  be 
i^proached,  muft  fiiggeft  at  leiUt  feme  vague 
idea,  or  preconception  of  the  exiHence  of  that 
body }  of  the  thing  to  which  it  dire£ta,  though 
not  perhaps  of  the  predfe  &ape  and  magni- 
tude  of  that  thing.  The  infant,  too,  feeling 
its  mouth  attracted  and  drawn  as  it  were 
towards  that  external  body,  muft  conceive  the 
Smell  which  thus  draws  and  attra^  it»  as 
fomething  b^onging  to  or  proceeding  firom 
that  body,  or  what  is  afterwards  denominated 
and  obfcurely  uhdu^ood  to  be  as  a  f<xt  of 
quality  or  attribute  of  that  body. 

ITie  Smell,  too,  may  very  probably  fuggcft 
jbme  even  tolerably  diftinfl  perception  of  the 
Tafte  of  the  food  to  which  it  directs.  The 
lelpedive  objects  of  our  dif^ent  extemid 
ienfes  feem,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  bear  no  fiurt  of  re&mblance  to  one  another. 
Colotir  bears  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  SoHdity, 
nor  to  Heat,'  nor  to  Cold,  nor  to  Sound,  nor 
to  ftodl,  nw  to  Tafte.  To  this  general  mle, 
however^  there  &ems  ta  be  one,  and  periiaps 
but  om  excq^on.  The  fen&tions  of  Smeit 
and 
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and  Tafte  feem  evidently  to  bear  feme  fort  of 
refemblance  to  one  anodier.  Smell  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  us  by  Nature  as  the 
dire3:or  of  Tafte.  It  announces,  as  it  were, 
before  trial,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  Tafte  of 
the  food  which  is  fet  before  ua.  Though 
perceived  by  a  different  organ,  it  feenu  in 
many  cafes  to  be  but  a  weaker  feniation  nearly 
of  the  iame  kind  with  that  of  the  Tafte  which 
that  announces.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppo&, 
therefore,  that  the  Smell  may  fuggeft  to  tha 
infant  ibme  tolerably  diftind  preconception 
of  the  Tafte  of  the  food  which  it  announces, 
and  may,  even  b^ore  experience,  make  its 
mouth,  as  we  lay,  water  for  that  food.. 

That  numerous  divifion  of  animals  ^iduch 
linmeus  ranks  under  the  clafi  of  leormSt 
havB,  fcarcely  any  of  them,  any  head.  They 
neither  fee  nor  hear,  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears ;  but  many  of  them  have  the  pow^r  of 
felf-moUon,  and  appear  to  move  about  in 
iearch  of  their  food.'  They  can  be  direJ%ed 
in  this  fearcfa  by  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of 
Smelling.  The  moft  accurate  microfcopica| 
obfervations,  however,  have  never  been  able. 
to  difcover  in  fticb  am'mals  any  diftin^i  organ 
c£  SmelL  They  have  a  mouth  and  a  ftomach, 
but  no  noftrils.  The  organ  of  Tafte,  it  ii 
pobable,  has  in  them  a  feniibility  of  the  iame 
kind  with  that  which  the  olfactory  nerrea 
have  in  more  peifeft  animals.    Iliey  may,  as 

it 
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H  were^  tafte  at  a  diftance,  and  be  attra^ed 
to  their  food  by  an  afie£fcioD  of  the  fame  organ 
by  which  they  afterwards  enjoy  it;  and  Smell 
and  Talle  may  in  them  be  no  otherwife  dif- 
tinguifhed  dian  as  weaker  or  (Ironger  fenia' 
tions  derived  from  the  fame  organ. 
'  The  fenfations  of  Heat  and  Crfd,  when 
excited  by  the  prelTure  of  fome  body  either 
heated  or  cooled  beyond  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  our  o^vn  organs,  cannot  be  laid,  ante- 
cedently to  obfervation  and  experience,  in- 
ilinftively  to  fuggeft  any  conception  of  the 
fotid  and  refifling  fubllanee  which   excites 
them.    What  was  fiud  of  the  fenfe  of  Tafte 
may  very  properly  be  laid  here.     Before  we 
can  feel  thofe  fenfiitions,  the  preflure  of  the 
external  body  which  excites  them  muft  necet 
farily  fuggelt,  not  only  fome  conception,  but 
the  moft  dilUnfi  convi£lion  of  its  own  external 
and  independent  exiflence. 

It  may  be  otherwife,  perhaps,  when  thofe 
fenfations  are  either  of  them  excited  by  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  In  a  calm 
day  when  there  is  no  wind,  we  fcarcely  per- 
ceive  the  external  air  as  a  folid  body;  and 
the  fenfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  it  may  be 
thought,  are  then  felt  merely  as  affeAions  of 
our  own  body,  without  any  reference  to  any 
thing  extern^.  Several  cajfes,  however,  may 
be  conceived,  in  which  it  muft  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,  that  thofe  fenfations,  even  when 
excited 
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excited  in  this  manner,  muftfuggeilfome  vague 
nodoQ  of  fome  external  thing  or  fubflance 
which  excites  them.  A  new-bom  animal, 
which  nad  the  power  of  felf-motion,  and  which 
felt  its  body,  either  agreeably  or  difagreeably, 
more  heated  or  more  cooled  on  the  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  would,  I  imagine,  indinc- 
tively  and  antecedently  to  all  obfervation  and 
experience,  endeavour  to  move  towards  the 
fide  in  which  it  felt  the  agreeable,  and  to 
withdraw  from  that  in  wliich  it  felt  the  dit 
agreeable  feniation.  But  the  very  defire  of 
motion  fuppofes  fome  notion  or  preconception 
of  externality;  and  the  defire  to  move  towards 
the  fide  of  the  agreeable,  or  from  that  of  the 
dilagreeable  feniation,  fuppofes  at  leaft  fom^ 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  thing  or  place 
which  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  relp^ive  fen- 
lations. 

The  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  which  are 
agreeable,  it  has  been  found  from  experience, 
are  likewife  healthful ;  and  thofe  which  are 
dilagreeable,  unwholefome.  The  degree  of 
their  unwholefomenefs,  too,  feems  to  be  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  diikgreea- 
blenefi.  If  either  of  them  is  fo  dilagreeable  as 
to  be  painful,  it  is  generally  deltrufiive ;  and 
that,  too,  in  a  very  ftjort  period  of  time.  Thofe 
fenlations  appear  to  have  been  given  us  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  own  bodies^  They 
neceflarily  excite  the  defire  of  changing  our 
fituation 
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fitufttion  when  it  is  UQwhol^bme  or  ddlntc- 
tive ;  and  when  it  is  healthy,  they  tSimr  us, 
or  rather  they  entice  us,  to  remain  in  it.  But 
the  defire  t^chmiging  our  fitufttion  nec^hrily 
fuppofesfome  idea  of  externality^  or  of  motion 
into  a  place  different  from  that  in  which  we 
aftually  are ;  and  even  the  delire  of  remaining 
in  the  fame  place  fuppofes  fome  idea  of  at 
lead  ihe  poflibilily  of  changing.  Thofe  fen- 
iations  could  not  well  have  anlWered  the  in- 
tention of  Nature,  had  they  not  thus  instinc- 
tively fuggefted  fome  vague  notion  of  extenial 
exift«H;e. 

That  Sonnd,  the  objea  of  the  fenfe  of 
Hearing,  though  perceived  itfelf  as  in  die 
ear,  and  nowhere  but  in  the  ear,  may  likewife, 
inftin6tively,  and  antecedently  to  all  obferat- 
tion  and  experience,  obfcurely  fuggeft  fome 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  fubllance  or 
thing  which  excites  it,  I  am  much  difpofed 
to  believe.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recollect  any  one  in- 
llance  in  which  this  fenfe  feems  fo  difliB6Uy 
to  produce  this  effect,  as  that  of  Seeing,  that 
of  Smelling,  and  even  that  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
appear  to  do  in  fome  particular  cafes.  Un- 
ufiial  and  unexpected  Sound  alarms  always, 
and  difpofes  us  to  look  about  for  fome  exter- 
nal fubllance  or  thing  as  the  caufe  which 
excites  it,  or  from  which  it  proceeds.  Sound, 
•  however,  confidered  merely  as.  a  fetation,  or 
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as  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  Hearing,  can 
in  moft  cafes  neither  benefit  nor  hurt  us.  It 
may  be  agreeable  or  diiagreeable,  but  in  its 
own  nature  it  does  not  feem  to  announce  any 
thing  beyond  the  immediate  feeling.  Itlhould 
not  therefore  excite  any  alarm.  Alarm  is 
always  the  fear  of  fome  uncertain  evil  beyond 
what  is  immediately  felt,  and  from  fome  un> 
known  and  external  caufe.  But  all  animals, 
and  men  among  the  reft,  feel  fome  degree  of 
this  alarm,  ftart,  are  rouled  and  rendered  cir- 
GumQ>e£t  and  attentive  by  unufual  and  unex- 
pected Sound.  Th^  efi^,  too,  is  produced 
lb  readily  and  fo  inftantaneouHy  that  it  bears 
every  mark  of  an  inflin£tive  fu^^flion  of  an 
impreffion  immediately  ftruck  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  which  does  not  wait  for  any  recollec- 
tion of  paft  obfervation  and  experience.  The 
hare,  and  all  thofe  other  timid  animdls  to 
whom  flight  is  the  only  defence,  are  fuppofed 
to  pofle&  the  fenfe  of  Hearing  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  a£tiveneis.  It  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
in  which  cowards  are  very  likely  to  excel. 

The  three  fenfes  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  and 
Smelling,  feem  to  he  given  to  us  by  Nature, 
not  fo  much  in  order  to  inform  u»  concerning 
the  aftual  fituation  of  our  bodies,  as  concern- 
ing that  of  thofe  other  external  bodies,  which, 
though  at  fome  diflance  from  us,  may  fooner 
or  later  affeSi  that  actual  fituation,  and  event- 
ually  either  benefit  or  hurt  us. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
ADAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 


SECTION   L 

Fivm  Mr.  Smik*s  Birth  tilt  the  pubUcatian  of 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

ADAM  SMITH,  author  of  the  Inquiry  sect. 
into   the    Nature   and  Caufes  of  the        y 
Wealth  of  Nations,  was  the  fon  of  Adam      '  ' 
Smith,  comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms  at  Kir- 
kaldj*,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Mr.Douglas  of  Strathenry.     He  was  thp 
only  child  of  the  marriage,  and  was  bom  at 

*  Mr.  Smith,  the  father)  wu  a  luttve  of  Aberdeenlhirei  uidi  in 
theni^T  part  ofhii  lijFei  prtdifed  at£dinbuigh  at  a^rriter  totho 
figjwU  He  wu  ifterwardi  private  fecietary  to  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun (dniuig  the  time  he  held  the  office*  of  Principal  Sccrelatyof 
StateFarScodaiid,aiidof  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal),  and  coatiniied 
fai  thii  fitintion  till  1713  or  17141  when  he  wu  appmnled  comp- 
trdlsof  the  Cufiotni  at  Kirkald^.  Hewasallb  clerk  to  the  courte- 
numal  and  coundli  of  war  for  Scodand  j  an  office  which  he  htid 
from  170;  tillhii  death.  At  itia  now  (eventf  yeari  fince  he  died* 
the  account*  I  have  teceived  of  him  aieverf  imperfeA;  bultfron 
Ae  paitumlan  already  menttaaedi  it  may  b«  preliuDedi  that  he  waa 
m  BHB  «f  BWtt  Ibaa  cocamon  abiltliM. 

D  D  a  Kirkaldy 
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«  B  c  T.  Kirkaldy  on  the  5th    of  June  1713,  a  few 
,^^^;^^  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

His  conflitution  during  infuicy  was  infirm 
and  fickly,  and  required  all  the  tender  foli- 
citude  of  his  furviving  parent.  She  waa 
blamed  for  treating  him  with  an  unlimited  in- 
dulgence;  but  it  produced  no  un&vourable 
eSe&.s  on  Iiis  temper  or  his  difpofitions  : — and 
be  enjoyed  the  rare  fati8fa6lion  of  being  able 
to  repay  her  affedlion,  by  every  attention  that 
filial  gratitude  could  dictate,  during  the  long 
period  of  fixty  years. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  about  three  ye^a  old,  is  of  too  inte- 
refting  a  nature  to  be  omitted  in  the  account 
of  fo  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been  carried  by 
his  mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a  vifit  to  bis 
uncle  Mr.  Douglas,  apd  was  one  day  amufing 
himfelf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  when 
he  was  ftolen  by  a  party  of  that  fet  of  vagrants 
who  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
tinkers.  Luckily  be  was  foon  milTed  by  hf 
uncle,  who,  hearing  that  fome  vagrants  had 
paiTed,  purfued  them,  with  what  affiHance  he 
could  find,  till  he  overtook  them  in  Leflie 
wood ;  and  was  the  happy  inllrument  of 
preferving  to  the  world  a  genius,  which  was 
deftined,  not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  fcience,  but  to  enlighten  and  reform  the 
commercial  policy  of  Europe. 
•    ,  The  fchool  of  Kirkaldy,  where  Mr.  Smith 

received 
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received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  educatiod,  sect. 
■was  then  taught  by  Mr.  David  Miller,  a  ^ 
teacher,  in  his  day,  of  confiderable  reputation,  '' 
and  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  recorded,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  men  whom  that  very 
obfcure  feminary  produced  while  under  his 
direftion.  Of  tiiis  number  were  Mr.  Ofwald 
of  Dunikeir*  ;  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Ofwald, 
afterwards  Bifliop  of  Raphoe ;  and  our  late 
excellent  colleague,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Dryfdale :  all  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  Mr,  Smith,  and  united  with  him  through 
life  by  the  clofefl  ties  of  friendftiip. — One  of 
his  fchool'fellows  is  Hill  alivet ;  and  to  his 
kindnefi  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the 
fcanty  materials  which  form  the  firft  part  of 
this  narrative. ' 

Among  thefe  companions  of  his  earliell 
years,  Mr.  Smith  foon  attracted  notice^  by  his 
paffion  for  books,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  his  memory.  The  weaknefs  of  his 
bodily  conflitution  prevented  lum  from  par- 
taking in  their  more  aS;iv«  amufcments ;  bnt 
he  was  much  beloved  by  them  on  account  of 
his  temper,  which,  though  warm,  was  to  an 
uncommon  degree  fiiendly  and  generous. 
£ven  then  he  was  remarkable  for  thofe  habits 
which  remained  with  him  through  life    of 

•  Note  (A) 

f  George  DryCJalc,  Efq.  of  EiAald;,  brotfier  of  the  kta 
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SECT,  fyoakmg  to  himfelf  when  alone,  and  ofab/aue 
!■  in  company. 
"■"•"■-'  From  the  gramniar-fcfao<d  of  Kirkaldy,  he 
was  fent,  in  1737,  to  the  univerfity  of  GlaC- 
gow,  where  he  remained  till  1740,  when  he 
went  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner* on  Snell'3  foundation. 

Dr.  Maclaine  of  the  Hague,  who  was  a 
fellow-ftudent  of  Mr.  Smith's  at  Gla^w,told 
me  fome  years  ago,  that  his  favourite  purfuits 
while  at  that  univerfity  were  mathematics  and 
natural  philofophy ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  remind  him  of  a  geometrical: 
problem  of  confiderable  difficulty*  about  which 
he  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  their  ac- 
quaintance commenced,  and  which  had  been 
propofed  to  him  as  an  exercife  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr,  Simpfon. 

Thefe,  however,  were  certainly  not  the 
fciences  in  which  he  was  formed  to  excel ;  nor 
did  they  long  divert  him  from  purfuits  more 

£*At  tbe  -word  txUhitUntr  luu  milled  ■  Ftcncfa  aothot^  u 
wlK^aitical&cquwntMice  wkhtheEngUflt  UngiugelimiBdebtMl 
for  a  very  elegant  tRuflatioii  of  thii  memcnr,  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  that  it  i)  ufed  here  to  denote  a  fiudent  who  eojoyi  a  falanf 
to  alEft  him  in  canying  on  hit  academical  educatitm.  <•  TIw 
•■  word  Exbibitioif'  C^ji  Johufim}  «  i»  niuch  tiled  for  penfiooe 
•*  illcwed  to  fchdan  at  the  univeriky." — In  the  tranllatton  abore 
Rfcrred  to,  a*  well  a*  in  the  JVafiM  prefixed  to  H.  Gamier't  innF- 
ktioD  of  the  Wealth  of  NaCioni,  the  clauft  in  the  text  ii  thu* 
rendered :  il  tntra  au  calkge  de  Baliol  a  Onfird,  tn  gtutUte  Jt 
dtmon/lrotcur  Je  lafandatioH  it  SntlL 

With  leTpea  toSnetl's  fbondition  («  the  largeft,  pcr])«{%«ad 
nod  [liberal  in  Britain"),  fee  the  Sutifiical  Account  of  the  Uni< 
»eriitf  of  GWgow.} 
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congeDtal  to  his  mind.  What  Lord  Bacon  s  b  c  iV 
fkys  of  Hato  may  be  juiUy  applied  to  htm  :  ,  _' ■  . 
*'  Ilium,  licet  ad  rempublicam  non  ^ceffifiet, 
x  tamen  oatuM  et  indinatione  omnino  ad  tea 
**  civiles  propenfura,  virea  eo  preecipua  ia- 
**  t«ndifle}  neque  de  Fhiloft^hia  Naturali 
**  admodum  follicitum  e0e ;  niii  quateaus  ad 
**  Fhilofophi  nomen  et  celebritatem  tueadam, 
**  et  ad  majellatem  quandam  moralibiis  et 
**  civilibus  doflrinis  addendam  et  aQiergeu^ 
**  dam  fiifficeret  *."     The  ftudy  of  human  „ 

nature  in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly  '^' 

of  Uie  political  hiflory  of  mankind,  opened  a 
boundlefs  field  to  his  curiofity  and  ambition  ; 
and  while  it  afforded  fcope  to  all  the  variius 
powers  of  his  verfatile  and  comprehenfive 
genius,  gratified  his  ruling  paffion,  of  contri- 
buting to  the  happinefs  and  the  improvement 
of  fociety.  To  this  ftudy,  diverfified  at  his 
leifure  hours  by  the  lels  fevere  occupations  of 
polite  literature,  he  feems  to  have  devoted  faim- 
&lf  almoft  entirelyfrom  the  time  of  Ins  removal 
to  Oxford ;  hut  he  ftill  retained,  and  retained 
«ven  in  advanced  years,  a  recoUe^ion  of  his 
early  acquifitions,  which  not  only  added  to 
the  fplendour  of  his  converlation,  but  enabled 
him  to  exemplify  fome  of  his  favourite  theo> 
lies  concerning  the  natural  progrefi  of  the 
mind  in  the  invefUgadon  of  truth,  by  th* 
hiltory  of  thofe  fciences  in  which  the  connec* 

*  RedAriado  PbilDfophiwum. 
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SECT,  tion  and  fucceffion  of  difcoveries  may  be 
\..f^-m^  traced  with  the  greateft  advantage.  If  I  am 
not  miftaken  too,  the  influence  of  his  early 
tafte  for  the  Greek  geometry  may  be  remark- 
ed in  the  elementary  cleamefi  and  fulnels, 
bordering  fometimes  upon  prolixity,  with 
which  he  frequently  ftates  his  political  reafon- 
ings. — The  leftures  of  the  profound  and  elo- 
quent Dr.  Hutchefon,  which  he  had  attendee^ 
previous  to  his  departure  &om  Glaigbw,  and 
of  which  he  always  fpoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmeft  admiration,  had,  it  may  be  reafonably^ 
prefumed,  a  conliderable  efie6t  in  dire<Hing- 
hts  talents  to  their  proper  olgefits*. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  infor- 
mation with  TefpeA  to  that  part  of  his  youth 
which  was  ^ent  in  England.  I  have  heard 
him  fay,  that  he  employed  himfelf  frequently 
in  the  practice  of  tranflation,  (particularly 
from  the  French),  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  ftyle  :  and  he  ufed  often  to 
exprefs  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  ntility  of 
fuch  exercifes,  to  all  who  cultivate  the  art  of 
compofitdon.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted^ 
that  none  of  his  jnvenile  attempts  in  this  way 
bave  been  preferved;  as  the  few  fpecimens 
which  bis  writings  contain  of  his  &ill  as  a- 
tranflator,  are  fufficient  to  ftiew  the  eminence 
be  had  attained  in  a  walk  of  literature^whidv 
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in  our  country,  has  been  fo  little  frequented  sect. 
by  men  of  genius.  ^ 

It  was  probably  alfo  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care 
the  lludy  of  languages.  The  knowledge  he 
polTefled  of  thefe,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
was  uncommonly  extenfive  and  accurate; 
and,  in  him,  was  fubfervient,  not  to  a  vain 
parade  of  tailelefs  erudition,  but  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  every  thing  that  could 
illuflrate  the  inflitutions,  the  mamiers,  and  the 
ideas  of  different  ages  and  nations.  How- 
intimately  he  had  once  been  converfant  with 
the  more  ornamental  branches  of  teaming  ^ 
in  particular,  with  the  works  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  poets,  appeared 
fufficiently  from  the  hold  wliich  tliey  kept  of 
his  memory,  after  all  the  different  occupations 
and  inquiries  in  which  his  maturer  faculties 
had  been  employed  *.  In  the'  Englifli  lan- 
guage, the  variety  of  poetical  paffages  which 
he  was  not  only  accullomed-to  refer  to  occa- 
fionally,  but  which  he  was  able  to  repeat  with 
correfilnefs,  appeared  furpriziag  even  to  thofe, 

•  The  uncomraon  degree  in  which  Mr.  Smith  reUined  pofTet 
fioti)  eren  to  At  clofe  of  hia  Mt,  of  diBemit  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  he  bad  long  cealed  fo  culiivite,  hai  been  often  re- 
marked to  me  by  my  learned  colleague   and  fiiend,  Mr.Dal/elt 

FroleSSx  of  Greek  in  thii  UniTerirty. Mr.  Dalzel  mectiotteii 

particubriy  the  readinef*  and  correAnela  of  Mr.  Smith '■  memorf 
oD  philological  fubjefli,  and  the  acutcnefa  and  Iklll  he  difpUyed 
in  TariouB  conTeiatKHU  vrith  him  on  fom«  of  the  minuti^  of 
Otttk  gnHnmw. 
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I  E  c  T.  whofe  attention'  had  never  been  directed  to 

^     ^'  _     more  important  acquifitions. 

After  a  refidence  at  Oxford  of  feven  years, 
he  returned  to  Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years 
with  his  mother ;  engaged  in  ftudy,  but  with< 
out  any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  He 
had  been  originally  dellined  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  bad.  been  fent 
to  Oxford }  but  not  finding  the  ecclefiailicrd 
profeflion  fuitable  to  his  talle,  he  chofe  to  con- 
fult,  in  this  inftance,  bis  own  inclination,  in 
preference  to  the  wifhes  of  his  friends  ;  and 
abandoning  at  once  all  the  fchemes  which 
dieir  prudence  had  formed  for  him,  he  re- 
folved  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
limit  his  ambition  to  the  uncertain  profpefi  of 
obtaining,  in  time,  fome  one  of  thofe  mode- 
rate preferments,  to  which  literary  attain- 
ments lead  in  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1748,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Edinburgh,  and  during  that  and  the  following 
years,  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames. 
About  ^is  time,  too,  he  contracted  a  very 
intimate  friendlhip,  which  continued  without 
interruption  till  his  death,  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbum,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  with  Mr.  William  Johnftone,  now  Mr. 
Pulteney. 
'  At  what  particular  period  his  acquaintance 
X         .  with  Mr.  David  Hume  commenced,  does  not 

appear 
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i^)pear  from  any  information  that  I  have  sect. 
received ;  but  from  feme  papers,  now  in  the  '• 
P<^elfion  of  Mr.  Hume'a  nephew,  and  which 
he  has  been  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  to  pe- 
Tufe,  their  acquaintance  feems  to  have  grown 
into  friendihip  before  the  year  1752.  It  was 
a  fnendfhip  on  both  fides  founded  on  the  ad- 
miration of  genius,  and  the  love  of  iimplicity  j 
and,  which  fonns  an  tnterelling  circumftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  eminent  men, 
from  the  ambition  which  both  have  fltewn  to 
record  it  to  pofterity. 

In  1751,  he  was  elected  Profeffor  of  Logic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  j  and,  the  year 
following,  he  was  removed  to  the  Profeflbr- 
ibip  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  fiune  Univer- 
fity,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie, 
the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Dr.lHutchefon.  In  ^ 
this  fituation  he  remained  thirteen  years ;  a 
period  he  ufed  frequently  to  look  back  td  as 
the  moll  ufeful  and  happy  of  his  life.  It  was 
indeed  a  fituation  in  which  he  was  eminently 
~  fitted  to  excel,  and  in  which  the  daily  labours 
of  bis  profeflion  were  conllantly  recalling  his 
attention  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  fami- 
liarizing his  mind  to  thofe  important  fpecula- 
tions  he  was  afterwards  to  communicate  to  the 
world.  In  this  view,  though  it  afforded,  in 
the  meantime,  but  a  very  narrow  fcene  for 
his  ambition,  it  was  probably  inflrumental,  in 
3  no 
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8  fi  c  T-  no  iDConfiderable  degree,  to  the  future  emx- 
!•       nence  of  bis  literary  chara^ier. 

Of  Mr.  Smith's  lectures  while  a  Profeflbr 
at  Glafgow,  no  part  has  been  preferved,  ex- 
ceptiog  what  he  himfelf  publiflied  in  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  The  Society  therefore,  1 
am  perfuaded,  will  liHen  with  pleafure  to  the 
following  fliort  account  of  them,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  fbnnerly 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  pupils,  and  who  continued 
till  his  deaUi  to  be  one  of  liis  moll  intimate 
and  valued  friends,*. 

*'  In  the  ProfelTorlhip  of  Logic,  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  on  his  firft  introduc* 
tion  into  this  Univerfity,  he  foon  faw  the 
DecelGty  of  departing  widely  from  the  plan 
that  had  been  followed  by  his  predeceObrs, 
and  of  directing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
fludies  of  a  more  interefting  and  ufeful  nature 
than  the  logic  and  metaphyfics  of  the  fchools. 
Accordingly,  after  exhibiting  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  explaining  fo  ■ 
much  of  the  ancient  logic  as  was  requifite  to 
gratify  <;uriofity  with  refpefil  to  an  artificial 
method  of  reafoning,  which  had  once  occupied 
the  univerial  attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedi- 
cated ail  the  reft  of  his  time  to  the  delivery  of 

[*  Mr.  Millar,  the  Ute  celdrjCed  Profeflbr  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
mStj  of  OUTgow.J 

afyftem 
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a.  fyftem  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.  The  sect. 
beft  method  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  ^ 
various  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  moll  ^*~<'"™' 
ufefut  part  of  metaphylics,  arifes  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  feveral  ways  of  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  by  fpeech,  and  from  an 
attention -to  the  principles  of  thofe  literary, 
corapofitions  which  contribute  to  perfuafion- 
or  entertainment.  By  thefe  arts,  every  thing 
that  we  perceive  or  feel,  every  operatioa 
of  our  minds,  is  exprefled  and  delineated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  clearly 
diftinguiihed  and  remembered.  There  is, 
at  the  lame  time,  no  branch  of  literature 
more  fuited  to  youth  at  their  6rft  entrance 
upon  philofophy  than  this,  which  lays  bold  of 
their  tafte  and  their  feelings. 

'*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
manufcript  containing  Mr.  Smith's  lectures  on 
this  fubjeA  was  dellroyed  before  his  death. 
The  firll  part,  in  point  of  compofition,  was 
highly  finiihed;  and  the  whole  difcovered 
ftrong  marks  of  tafte  and  original  genius. 
From  the  permiffion  given  to  Undents  (^ 
taking  notes,  many  obferrations  and  opinions 
contained  in  thefe  lectures  have  either  been 
detailed  in  feparate  diflbrtations,  or  engrofled 
in  general  colle^ions,  which  have  fince  been 
givea  to  the  public.  But  thefe,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  loft  the  air  of  originality  and 
the  diflio6tive  chara^er  which  they  received 
from 
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SECT,  ftom  their  firft  author,  and  are  oflen  oblcured 
^  by  that  multiplicity  of  common-place  matter 
in  which  they  are  funk  and  involved. 

**  About  a  year  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Frofeflbrfhip  of  Lxtgic,  Mr.  Smith  waa 
ele6led  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philofophy. 
His  courfe  of  lectures  on  this  fubje6fc  was 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  contained 
Natural  Theol<^ ;  in  which  he  coniidered 
the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Crod, 
and  thofe  principles  of  the  human  mind  upcm 
which  religion  is  founded.  The  fecond  com- 
prehended  Ethics,  ltn3;ly  fo  called,  and  con- 
fiited  chiefly  of  the  doS:rines  which  he  after- 
wards publifhed  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti< 
m^its.  In  the  third  part,  he  treated  at  more 
length  of  thal^  branch  of  morality  which 
relates  to^'u/2tce,  and  which,  being  fulceptible 
of  precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that 
reafon  capable  of  a  fidl  and  particular  ex* 
planation. 

**  Upon  this  fubje£t  he  followed  the  plan 
ihat  feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  Montefquieu  ^ 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  gradual  progrefi  o£ 
jurifprudence,  both  public  and  private,  from 
the  rudeft  to  the  moft  refined  ages,  and  to 
point  out  the  effe^  of  thofe  arta  which  con- 
tribute to  fubfillence,  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  property,  in  producing  corref|>ondait 
improvements  or  alterations  in  law  and  go- 
vernment. This  important  branch  of  his 
labours 
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labours  he  alfo  intended  to  give  to  the  public  }  s  b  c  Tt 
but  his  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the       '• 
conclulion  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,  he  did  not  live  to  fiilfil. 

**  In  the  lafi.  part  of  his  leSures,  he  ex- 
unined  thofe  political  regulations  which  are 
founded,  not  upon  the  principle  ofjuJHce  but 
l^at  of  expedienn/,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  increafe  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the 
profperity  of  a  State.  Under  this  view,  he 
confidered  the  political  inftitutions  relating 
to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaftical  and 
military  eftablifhments.  What  he  delivered 
on  thafe  fubjefts  contained  the  fuhftance  oi 
the  work  be  afterwards  putflilhed  under  the 
title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Caufes  of  the  We^th  of  Nations. 

"  There  was  no  fitualion  in  which  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  as  a  Frofefibr.  In  delivering 
his  lectures,  he  trufted  almoll  entirely  to  ex- 
temporary elocution.  His  manner,  though 
not  graceful,  was  plain  and  unaffected ;  and, 
as  he  feemed  to  be  always  intereiled  in  the 
fubje£t,  he  never  failed  to  intereil  his  hearov. 
Each  ^courfe  confifted  commonly  of  feveral 
diflinft  propofitioDS,  which  he  fucceffively 
endeavoured  to  prove  and  iUuftrate.  Tbefy 
propofitions,  when  announced  in  general 
terms,  had,  from  their  extent,  not  unfre- 
i^aently  ^nnething  of  the  air  (nT  a  paradox. 

In 
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S  £  c  T.  In  his  attempts  to  explain  them,  fae  often 
^  ^-  appeared,  at  firft,  not  to  be  fufficienUy  pof- 
iefled  of  the  fubje£t,  and  fpoke  with  fome  hefi- 
tation.  As  he  advanced,  however,  the  matter 
feemed  to  crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  be- 
came warm  and  animated,  and  his  exprelSoD 
eafy  and  fluent.  In  points  fufceptible  of  cod> 
troverfy,  you  could  eafily  difcem»  that  he 
fecretJy  conceived  an  oppofition  to  his  opi- 
nions, and  that  he  was  led  upon  this  account 
to  fupport  them  with  greater  energy  and 
vehemence.  By  the  fulnels  and  variety  of 
his  illuftrations,  the  fubje£t  gradually  fwelied 
in  bis  bands,  and  acquired  a  dimenfion  which, 
without  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  fame  views, 
\ras  calculated  to  feize  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  to  aflbrd  them  pleafure,  as  well 
us  iDllru6tion,  in  following  the  £une  objed, 
through  all  the  diverfity  of  fliades  and  afpe^ 
in  which  it  was  prefented,  and  afterwards  in 
tracing  it  backwards  to  that  original  propofi- 
tion  or  general  truth  from  which  this  beau- 
tiiul  train  of  fpeculation  had  proceeded. 

*'  His  reputation  as  a  Frofeflbr  was  accord- 
ingly ralfed  very  high,  and  a  multitude  of 
ftudents  from  a  great  diflance  reforted  to  the 
Univerfity,  merely  upon  his  account  Thofe 
branches  of  fcience  which  be  taught  became 
Ailhionable  at  this  place,  and  his  opinions 
were  the  chief  topics  of  difcuffion  in  clubs 
and  literaiy  focieties.  £ven  the  finall  pecu- 
liarities 
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liarities  in  his  pronunciation  or  manner  of  $  s  c  T* 
Ipeaking,  became  frequently  the  objedls  of,  *•  . 
imitation." 

While  Mr.  Smith  was  thus  diftinguilhing 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  ability  as  a  public 
teacher,  he  was  gradually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  extenfive  reputation,  by  pre- 
paring for  the  prefs  his  fyftem  of  morals.  The 
firll  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1759, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  TTieory  of  Moral 
"  Sentiments." 

Hitherto  Mr.  Smith  had  remained  unknown 
to  the  world  as  an  author ;  nor  have  I  heard 
that  he  had  made  a  trial  of  his  powers  in  any 
anonymous  publications,  excepting  in  a  pe- 
riodical  work  called  The  Edinburgh  Review^ 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1755,  by  fome 
gendemen  of  diflinguiflied  abilities,  but  which 
they  were  prevented  by  other  engagements 
from  carrying  farther  than  the  two  firil  num- 
bers. To  this  work  Mr.  Smith  contributed 
a  review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Diftionary  of  the 
Englifli  Language,  and  alfo  a  letter,  addrefled 
to  the  editors,  containing  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  flate  of  literature  in  the  differ- 
ent  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  papers,  he  points  out  fome  defeats  in 
Dr.  Johnfon's  plan,  which  he  cenfures  as  not 
fufUciently  grammatical.  *■*  The  different  fig- 
<*  nifications  of  a  word  (he  obferves)  are 
5*  indeed  collected ;  but  they  are  feldom  di- 

VOL,  V.  fi  £ 
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SECT."  gefted  into  general  clafles,  or  ranged  under 
'  'l  **  the  meaning  which  the  word  principally 
**  expreiTes :  and  fufficient  care  is  not  taken 
**  to  diftinguiih  the  words  apparently  fyno- 
'*  nymoua."  To  illuiliate  this  criticifin,  he 
copies  from  Dr.  Johnfon  the  articles  but  and 
HUMOUR,  and  oppofea  to  them  the  fame  arti- 
cles digefted  agreeahly  to  his  own  idea.  The 
various  fignifications  of  the  word  but  aie 
very  nicely  and  happily  difcriminated.  Hie 
other  articles  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
executed  with  equal  care. 

The  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  Ijearning  in 
Europe  are  written  with  ingenuity  and  el& 
gance ;  but  are  chiefly  interefting,  as  they 
ihew  the  attention  which  the  Author  had 
given  to  the  philofopby  and  literature  pf  the 
Continent,  at  a  period  when  they  were  not 
much  ftudied  in  this  ifland. 

In  the  lame  volume  with  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  publiflied  a 
Diflertation  "  on  the  Origin  of  Luiguages, 
*'  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  thofe  which 
"  are  original  ^d  compounded/'  The  re- 
marks  I  have  to  offer  on  thefe  two  dif' 
courfes,  I  fhall,  for  the  lake,  of  6i&mStne&, 
make  the  fubje£t  of  a  feparate  fe^on. 


SEC. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Moral  SenihnentSy  tmd  ike 
Diffhrtation  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

THE  fcience  of  Ethics  has  been  divided  sect. 
by  modern  writera  into  two  parts  j  the .  ._^^,^ 
one  comprehending  the  theory  of  MoralS}  and 
the  other  its  practical  do£lrines.  The'quef- 
tions  about  which  the  former  is  employed,  are 
chiefly  the  two  following.  Ftjji,  By  what 
principU  of  bur  conftitution  are  we  led  to 
form  the  notion  of  moral  diilin£bions ;— whe- 
ther by  that  faculty  which,  in  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  perceives  the 
diftin£tion  between  truth  and  falfehood ;  or 
by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception  (called  by 
fome  the.  Moral  Senfe)  which  is  pleqfhd  widi 
one  fet  of  qualities,  and  df/pleq/ed  with  an- 
other f  Secondhfy  What  is  the  proper  o^VtS 
of  moral  approbation  ?  or,  in  other  words. 
What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities  be- 
longing to  all  the  different  modes  e£  virtue  ? 
Is  it  benevolence ;  or  a  rational  felf-Iove ;  or 
a  difpofition  (refulting  &om  the  afcendant  of 
Reafon  over  Faffion)  to  aSt  fuitably  to  the 
different'  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  F 
Thefe  two  queftions  feem  to  exhaufl  the  whole 
theory  of  Morals.  The  fcope  of  the  one  is  to 
afcertain  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas ;  that 
XE  3  of 
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SECT,  of  the  other,  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  moral 
n.  perception  to  their  moll  fimple  and  general 
laws. 

The  practical  doctrines  of  morality  compre- 
hend aU  thofe  rules  of  condu6l  which  prc^e£i 
to  point  out  the  proper  ends  of  human  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  moll  elfe^ual  means  of  attaining 
them ;  to  which  we  may  add  all  thofe  lite- 
rary compofitions,  whatever  be  their  parti- 
cular form,  which  have  for  their  aim  to  forlaiy 
and  animate  our  good  difpofitiona,  by  deli- 
neations of  the  baauty,  of  the  dignity,  or  of 
the  utility  of  Virtue. 

I  {hall  not  inquire  at  prefent  into  the  juft- 
ne&  of  this  divi£on.  I  ihall  only  obferve,  that 
the  words  Theory  and  Practice  are  not,  in 
this  inftance,  employed  in  their  ufual  accep- 
tations. The  theory  of  Morals  does  not  bear, 
for  example,  tlie  lame  relation  to  the  prance 
of  Morals,  that  the  theory  of  Geometry  bears 
to  praftical  Geometry.  In  this  laft  fcience, 
all  the  practical  rules  are  founded  on  theore- 
tical principles  previoufly  eftahlifhed :  but  in 
the  former  fcience,  the  practical  rules  are  ob- 
vious to  the  capacities  of  all  mankind  ;  the 
'  theoretical  principles  form  one  of  the  moil 
difficult  fubje£ls  of  dilcuilion  that  have  exer- 
cifed  the  ingenuity  of  metaphylicians. 

In  iiluflEating  the  do&rines  of  practical  mo- 
rality, (if  we  make  allowance  for  fome  unfor- 
tuTiatn  prf^jiulices  produced  or  encouraged  by 
violent  snd  oppr^ve  lyftems  of  policy),  the 
ancientB 
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wdcients  feem  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  $  e  c  T. 
every  light  fumiflied  by  nature  to  human  rea-  .^-__. 
fon ;  and  indeed  thofe  writers  who,  in  later 
times,  have  treated  the  fubje£t  withthegreateft 
luccefs,  are  they  who  have  followed  molt 
clofely  the  foot-fteps  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  philofophers.  Tlie  theoretical  quef- 
tion,  too,  concerning  the  eflence  of  virtue,  or 
the  proper  ohjed  of  moral  approbation,  was 
a  favourite  topic  of  difcuflion  in  the  ancient 
fchools.  The  queftion  concerning  the  prin- 
eiple  of  mocal  approbation,  though  not  en- 
tirely of  modern  origin,  has  been  chiefly 
agitated  fince  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth, 
in  oppofttion  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  it 
is  this  queftion  accordingly  (recommended 
at  once  by  its  novelty  and  difficulty  to  the 
curiofity  of  fpeculative  men),  that  has  pro- 
duced molt  of  the  theories  which  characterize 
and  dillinguilh  from  each  other  ttie  later  fyf- 
tems  of  moral  phiiofophy. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and 
^o  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  moral  diftindtions  are 
perceived  by  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
diftinguiflies  truth  from  falfehood.  T\ui  fyt 
tern  it  was  one  great  obje6):  of  Dr.  Hutchefon's  * 
phiiofophy  to  refute,  and  in  oppofition  to  it, 
to  fliow  that  the  words  Right  and  Wrong  ex- 
prefs  certain  agreeable  and  difagreeable  qua- 
lities in  adlions,  which  it  is  not  the  province 
of  reafon  but  qf  feeling  to  perceive  j  and  to 
th^i  powez  of  perception  which  renders  us 
E  E  3  fufcept  bla 
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SECT,  fufcepfible  of  pleafure  or  of  pain  from  the 
.    "•  ^  view  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Moral  Senfe.     His  reafooings  upon  this 
fubje£t  are  in  the  main  acquiefced  in,  both  by 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  di£fer 
from  him  in  one  important  particular, — ^Dr. 
Hutchefon  plainly  fuppofing,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  a  fimple  principle  of  our  conftitution, 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given ;  whereas 
the  otiier   two  philofophdrs  have  both  at< 
tempted  to  analyze  it  into  other  principles 
more  general.    Their  fyltems,  however,  with 
refpe£t  to  it  are  very  di^rent  from  each  other. 
According  to  Mr.  Hume,  all  the  qualities 
which  are  denominated  virtuous,  are  ufeAd 
-    either  to  ouifelves  or  to  others,  and  the  plea< 
fure  which  we  derive  from  the  view  of  them 
is  the  pleafure  of  utility.  Mr.  Smith,  without 
reje^ing  entirely  Mr.  Hume's  do3;rine,  pro- 
pofes  another  of  his  own,  far  more  compre- 
henlive ;  a  doctrine  with  which  he  thinks  all 
the  molt  celebrated  theories  of  morality  in. 
vented  by  his  predecelTors  coincide  in  part, 
and  from  fome  partial  view  of  which  he  ap- 
prehends that  they  have  all  proceeded. 
*      Of  this  very  ingenious  and  original  theory, 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  give  a  fhort  abltra^t.   To 
thofe  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  as 
it  is  Hated  by  its  author,  I  am  aware  that  the 
attempt  may  appear  iliperfluous ;  but  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  ufelels  to  fuch 
as  have  not  been  much  converfant  in  theie 
abftraa 
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Abftn£l  diiquifitions,  by  pre&nting  to  them  sect. 
the  leading  principles  of  the  fyftem  in  one      n* 
connected  view,  without  thofe  interruptions  ^"""^ 
of  the  attention  which  necelTarily  arife  from 
the  author's  various  and  happy  ittuflrations, 
and  from  the  many  eloquent  digreffions  which 
animate  and  adorn  his  compofition. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  is,  that  the  primary  objects  of  our 
moral  perceptionr  are  the  actions  of  other 
men ;  and  that  our  moral  judgments  with  re-  - 
ipeSt  to  our  own  conduct  are  only  applica- 
tions to  otirfelves  of  decifions  which  we  have 
aLready  pafled  on  the  condu^  of  our  neigh- 
hour.  His  work  accordingly  includes  two 
diftind:  inquiries,  which,  although  fometimea 
blended  together  in  the  execution  of  his  ge- 
neral de0gn,  it  is  neceflkry  for  the  reader  to 
difcriminate  carefully  from  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  comprehend  all  the  different  hearings  of 
the  author's  argument.  The  aim  of  the  former 
inquiry  is,  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  learn 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  our  neighbour; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  (hew  how,  by  applying 
thefe  judgments  to  ourfelves,  we  acquire  a 
Jen/e  of  duty^  and  a  feeling  of  its  paramount  . 
authority  over  all  our  other  principles  of 
»£t\aa. 

Our  moral  judgment9,.both  with  refpefi  to 

our  own  condu6t  and  that  of  others,  include 

two  diftin6t  perceptions :  fi-Ji,  A  perception 

of  condu6t  as  right  or  wrong)  and^Jecondlff, 

E  E  4  A  per- 
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a  E  c  T.  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
^  _  ^  agent.  To  that  quality  of  conduct;  which 
moralifts^  in  general,  exprefi  bj  the  word 
Re^bitnde,  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of 
I^opriety  i  and  he  begins  his  theory  with  in- 
quiring in  what  it  confifls,  and  how  we  are 
led  to  form  the  idea  of  it.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples of  his  do6lrine  on  this  fubjeft  are  com- 
piebended  in  the  following  propofitions. 

1.  It  is  from  our  own  experience  alone, 
that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  what  palTes  in 
the  mind  of  another  perfon  on  any  particular 
occafion  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
form  this  idea,  is  by  fuppofmg  ourfelves  in  the 
^ne  circumllances  with  him,  and  conceiving 
how  we  Should  be  affected  if  we  were  fo  fitu- 
ated.  It  is  impoffible  for  us,  however,  to 
conceive  ourfelves  placed  in  any  fituation, 
whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  without  feel- 
ing an  efie^  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  would 
be  produced  by  the  fituation  itfelf ;  and  of 
confequence  the  attentiop  we  give  at  any 
time  to  the  circumllances  of  our  neighbour, 
muft  afie^t  As  fomewhat  in  the  lame  manner, 
although  by  no  means  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
if  thefe  circumllances  were  our  own. 

That  this  imaginary  change  of  place  with 
other  men,  is  the  real  fource  of  the  intereft 
we  take  in  their  fortunes,  Mr.  Smith  attempts 
to  prove  by  various  inftances.  **  When  we 
«  fee  s  ftroke  aimed,  and  juft  ready  to  ftU 
**  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  perfon,  we 
f*  naturally 
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"  naturally  (brink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  S  B  c  T, 
*'  or  our  own  ann ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we  °'  _  ^ 
*'  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are  hurt  by  it 
**  as  well  as  the  fufFererl  The  mob,  when  they 
"  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack-rope, 
*'  naturally  wi'ithe  and  twift  and  balance  their 
**'own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do,  and  as  they 
*'  feel  that  they  themfelves  muft  do  if  in  his 
**  fituation."  The  fame  thing  takes  place, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  every  cafe  in 
which  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  neighbour,  *'  "Whatever  is  the 
**  paffion  which  arifes  from  any  objeft  in  the 
*'  perfon  principally  concerned,  an  analagous 
**  emotion  fprings  up,  at  the  thought  of  his 
**  fituation,  in  the  bread  of  every  attentive 
"  fpefilator.  In  every  paffion  of  which  the 
**  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible,  the  emotions  of 
'*  the  byeftander  always  correfpond  to  what, 
**  by  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he 
**  imagines  fliould  be  the  fentiments  of  the 
**  fufFerer." 

To  this  principle  of  our  nature  which  leads 
us  to  enter  into  the  fituations  bf  other  men, 
and  to  partake  with  them  in  the  paffions  which 
thefe  fituations  have  a  tendency  to  excite, 
Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  oi  JympaUiy  or 
Jellffw-^eUng,  which  two  words  he  employs  as 
fynonymous.  Upon  fome  occafions,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  fympathy  arifes  merely  from 
0ie  view  of  a  certain  emotion  in  another 
perfi}D} 
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9  £  c  T.  peribn ;  but  in  geDeral  it  arifes,  not  fb  mudi 
n*  from  the  view  of  the  emotion,  as  from  that 
^  ~^ "      of  the  fituation  which  excites  it. 

3.  A  fympathy  or  fellow-feeling  between 
different  peribns  is  always  agreeable  to  both. 
When  I  am  in  a  fituation  which  excites  any 
paffion,  it  is  pleaiant  to  me  to  know,  that 
the  fpeflators  of  my  fituation  enter  with  me 
into  all  its  various  circumftances,  and  are 
affected  with  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
am  myfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plea- 
iant to  the  fpefitator  to  obferve  this  corre- 
ipondence  of  his  emotions  with  mine. 

3.  When  the  fpe^tor  of  another  man's 
fituation,  upon  bringing  home  to  himfelf  all 
its  various  circumftances,  feels  himfelf  affected 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  perfon  princi* 
pally  concerned,  he  approves  of  the  affection 
or  paffion  of  this  perfon  as  jufl  and  proper, 
mid  fuitable  to  its  obje^.  The  exceptions 
which  occur  to  this  obfervation  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith,  only  apparent  "  A  flxanger, 
**  for  example,  paifes  by  us  in  the  ilreet  with 
**  all  the  marks  of  the  deepeil  affiidlion :  and 
**  we  are  immediately  told,  that  he  has  juft 
*»  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
*'  It  is  impoQible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  fhould 
**  not  approve  of  his  grief;  yet  it  may  oflen 
**  happen,  without  any  defeS;  of  humanity  on 
**  our  part,  that,  fo  £tr  from  entering  into 
4*  the  violence  of  his  forrow,  we  Ihould 
**  fcarce 
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**  fcarce  conceive  the  firft  movements  <^  con-  s  B  C  T* 

<*  cem  upon  his  aceount.    We  have  learaed,      n. 

"  however,  from  experience,  that  fuch  a  mif-        '  ' 

**  fortune  naturally  excites  fuch  a  degree  of 

**  ibrrow;   and  we  know,  that  if  we  took 

**  time  to  examine  his  fituation  fuUy,  and  in 

**  all  its  parts,  we  Ihould,  without  doubt,  moit 

**  fincerely  fympathize  with  him.    It  is  upon 

**  the  confcioufnels  of  this  conditional  fym- 

"  pathy  that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is 

**  founded,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that 

**  fympathy  does  not  actually  take  place; 

**  and  the  general  rules  derived  from  our 

•*  preceding  experience  of  what  our  fenti- 

**  ments  would  commonly  correQiond  with, 

*'  correct  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  oc- 

«  cafions,    the  impropriety  of  our  preient 

**  emotions.*' 

By  the  propriety  therefore  of  any  afie€l:ion 
or  paflion  exhibited  by  another  perfon,  is  to  be 
underllood  its  fuitableoefs  to  the  obje6l  whicb 
excites  it.  Of  this  fuitablenefs  I  can  judge 
only  from  the  coincidence  of  the  afieSion 
with  that  which  I  feel,  when  I  conceive 
myfelf  in  the  iame  circumllances ;  and  the 
perception  of  this  coincidence  is  the  founds* 
tion  of  the  fentiment  of  moral  approbation. 

4.  Although,  when  we  atteijd  to  the  fitu- 
ation of  another  perfon,  and  conceive  ouv- 
felves  to  be  placed  in  his  circumftances,  an 
^motion  of  the  iame  kind  with  that  which  he 
feels 
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SECT  feels  naturally  arifes  in  our  own  mind,  yet 
^  "*,  f  this  iympathetic  emotion  bears  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion,  in  point  of  degree,  to  vbat 
is  felt  by  the  perfon  principally  concerned. 
In  ord^,  ther^ore,  to  obtain  the  pleafure  ot' 
mutual  fympathy,  nature  teaches  the  fpefitator 
to  ftrive,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  raife  hia 
emotion  to  a  level  with  that  which  the  object 
would  really  produce:  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  {he  teaches  the  perfon  whofe  palfion 
this  object  has  excited,  to  bring  it  down,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
^£lator. 

5.  Upon  thefe  two  different  efforts  are 
founded  two  diflferent  fets  of  virtues.  Upon 
the  effort  of  the  fpeftator  to  enter  into  the 
£tuation  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
and  to  raife  his  fympathetic  emotions  to  a 
level  with  the  motions  of  the  a^or,  are 
founded  the  gentle,  the  amiable  virtues  ^  the 
virtues  of  candid  condefcenfion  and  indulgent 
humanity.  Upon  the  effort  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  to  lower  his  own  emo- 
tions, fo  as  to  correfpond  as  nearly  as  pofiible 
with  thofe  of  the  fpedlator,  are  founded  tlie 
great,  the  awful,  and  refpe^able  virtues ;  the 
virtues  of  felf-denial,  of  felf-govemment, 
of  that  command  of  the  paflions,  which  fub< 
jefts  all  the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what 
our  own  dignity  and  honour,  and  the  pro. 
priety  of  our  own  condufit,  require. 

M' 
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As  a  farther  dluftration  of  the  foregoiof;  sect. 
do6l;rine,'  Mr.  Smith  conliders  particularly  the  -"j-  __^ 
degrees  of  the  different  paffions  which  are 
ccmiiftent  with  propriety,  and  endeavours  to 
fhew,  liiat,  in  every  cafe,  it  is  decent  or  inde- 
cent to  expreis  a  palBon  llrongly,  according 
as  mankind  are  difpofed,  or  not  difpofed  to 
fympathize  with  it.  It  is  unbecoming,  for 
example,  to  exprefi  ilrongly  any  of  thofe 
paffions  which  arife  from  a  certain  con  dition 
of  the  body;  becaufe  other  men,  who  are 
not  in  the  fame  condition,  cannot  be  expected 
to  Sympathize  with  them.  It  is  unbecoming 
to  cry  out  with  bodily  pain ;  becaufe  the 
fympathy  felt  by  the  fpeftator  bears  no  pro* 
portion  to  the  acutenefs  of  what  is  felt  by 
the  fufierer.  The  cafe  is  fdmewhat  fimilar 
with  thofe  pailions  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  particular  turn  or  habit  of  the 
imagination. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  unfocial  paffions  of  hatred 
and  refentment,  the  fympathy  of  the  fpe^ator 
is  divided  between  the  perfon  who  feels  the 
paffion,  and  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of 
it.  "  We  are  concerned  for  both,  and  our 
**  fear  for  what  the  one  may  fuffer  damps 
**  our  refentment  for  what  the  other  has 
«  fuffered."  Hence  the  imperfeft  degree  in 
vhich  we  fympathize  with  fuch  paffions ;  and 
the  propriety,  when  we  are  under  their  in- 
iluence,  of  moderating  their  expreifion  to  a 
much . 
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SECT,  much  greater  degree  than  is  required  in  the 
"•       cafe  of  any  other  motions. 

The  reverie  of  this  takes  place  with  refped; 
to  all  the  focial  and  henevolent  afie£tions. 
The  iympathy  of  the  fpeftator  with  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  them,  coincides  with  his  cod< 
cem  for  the  perfon  who  is  the  object  of  them. 
It  is  this  redoubled  fympathy  which  renders 
tbefe  affe3ions  fo  peculiarly  becoming  and 
agreeable. 

The  feliUh  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  when 
they  are  conceived  on  account  of  our  own 
private  good  or  bad  fortune,  hold  a  fort  of 
middle  place  between  our  focial  and  our  tm> 
focial  paflions.  They,  are  never  fo  graceful 
as  the  one  fet,  nor  fo  odious  as  the  other. 
Even  when  exceffive,  they  are  never  fo  dif- 
agreeable  as  excef&ve  refentment ;  becaufe  no 
oppofite  fympathy  can  ever  interefl  us  againft 
them:  and  when  moft  fuitable  to  their  objects, 
they  are  never  fo  agreeable  as  impartial  hu- 
manity and  juil  benevolence ;  becaufe  no 
double  fympathy  can  ever  interefl  us  for 
them. 

After  thefe  general  fpeculations  concerning 
fhe  propriety  of  actions,  Mr.  Smith  examines 
how  far  the  judgments  of  mankind  concern* 
ing  it  are  liable  to  be  influenced,  in  particular 
cafes,  by  the  profperous  or  the  adverie  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  agent  The  fcope  of  his 
reafotnng  on  this  fubjed  is  dired«d  to  Ihew 
(in 
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(in  oppofitioa  to  the  common  opinion),  that  SECT. 
when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propen-  "• 
fity  to  fympathize  with  joy  is  much  stronger 
than  our  propenlity  to  lympathize  with  forrow ; 
and,  of  confequence,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  ob- 
tain the  approbation  of  mankind  in  pro^erity 
than  in  adverfity.  From  the  fame  principle 
he  traces  the  origin  of  ambition,  or  of  the 
deiire  of  rank  and  pre-eminence ;  the  great 
obje^  of  which  paffion  is,  to  attain  that  fitua- 
tiou  which  fets  a  man  moft  in  the  view  of 
general  lympathy  and  attention,  and  gives 
him  an  eafy  empire  over  the  afie^ons  of 
others. 


HAVING  finiflied  the  analyfis  of  our  fenfii 
of  propriety  and  of  impropriety,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeds  to  conlider  our  fenfe  of  merit  and 
demerit ;  which  he  thinks  has  alfo  a  reference, 
in  the  firil  inllance,  not  to  our  own  characters, 
but  to  the  chara^rs  of  our  neighbours.  In 
explaining  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  moral 
conftitution,  he  avails  himfelf  of  the  iame 
principle  of  fympathy,  into  which  he  refolves 
the  fentiment  of  moral  approbation. 

The  words  propriety  and  impropriety,  when 

applied  to  an  affection  of  the  mind,  are  ufed 

in  this  theory  (as  iuis  been  already  obferved) 

to  exprefs  the  fuitablenels  or  unfuitablenels  of 

4  the 
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S  E  c  T.  the  affe^on  to  its  exciting  caufe.  The  words  - 
■  ^  .  merit  and  demerit  have  always  a  reference 
(according  to  Mr.  Smith)  to  the  effed  which 
the  affe^on  tends  to  produce.  When  the 
tendency  of  an  affection  is  beneficial,  the 
agent  appears  to  us.a  proper  obje^  of  reward; 
when  it  is  hurtful,  he  appears  the  proper  oh- 
jea  of  puniflioient. 

The  principles  in  our  nature  which  moSi  di- 
re3Jy  prompt  us  to  reward  and  to  puniih,  are 
gratitude  and  refentment.  To  fay  of  a  perfon, 
therefore,  that  he  is  de&rving  of  reward  or  of 
punilhment,  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  that  he 
is  a  proper  objeft  of  gratitude  or  of  refent- 
ment ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing, 
that  he  is  to  fome  perfon  or  perlbna  the  objed: 
of  a  gratitude  or  of  a  refentment,  which  every 
reafonable  man  is  ready  to  adopt  and  fympa- 
thize  with. 

It  18  however  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
we  do  not  thoroughly  fympathize  with  the 
gratitude  of  one  man  towards  another,  merely 
becauie  this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  hk 
good  fortune,  unlels  he  has  been  the  caufe  of 
it  from  motives  which  we  entirely 'go  along 
with.  Our  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  good  defert 
of  an  action,  is  a  compounded  fentiment, 
made  up  of  an  indirect  fympathy  with  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  afilion  is  beneficial,  and 
of  a  dire£l  fympathy  with  the  afie£Uons  and 
motives  of  the  agent.— —The  iame  remark 
applies. 
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Appliea,  wutatia  mutandUt  to  our  fenfe  of  de-  s  E  c  t. 
merit,  or  of  ill-defert  .     "•  _^ 

From  thefe  priucipleB,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  only  addons  which  appear  to  us  deferving 
of  rewaxdt  are  s&ions  of  a  beneficial  tendency^ 
proceeding  from  proper  motives  i  the  only 
actions  which  feem  to  de&rve  punilhment  are 
aSioni  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  proceeding  from 
improper  mottvea.  A  mere  want  of  benefit 
cence  expofesto  no  punifhmait;  becaufe  the 
mere  want  of  beneficence  tends  to  do  no  real 
pofitive  eviL  A  maa,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
ii  barely  innocent,  and  contents  himfelf  with 
obferving  ilriSJy  the  laws  of  juilice  with  re- 
fped:  to  othera,  can  merit  <nily,  that  his  neigh* 
hours,  in  their  turn,  Ihould  obferve  religioully 
tlie  fiune  laws  with  r^ped  to  him. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  Mr.  Smith  to  aoti^ 
cipate  a  little  the  fubjed  of  the  fecond  great 
divifion  of  his  work,  by  a  fliort  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftioe,  as  appUcal^ 
to  ow  cam  condud  ;  and  :dfo  of  our  fentimoiti 
of  remoife,  and  of  good  defert. 

The  origin  of  our  fuile  of  juftice,  as  well 
as  of  all  our  other  moral  fentiments,  he  ac- 
counts fat  by  means  of  the  princijrfe  of  fym- 
pathy.  When  I  attend  onily  to  the  feelbiga 
of  my  omi  breaft,  my  own  hsppindb  vpp»at$ 
to  rat  of  &r  grestw  oonfequence  than  that  of 
ail  the  woiid  beQdet.  But  I  am  coDfeiouip. 
that,  in  t^  exceffivc  pr^rence,  other  mm 

yoL,  y.  V  r  cannot 
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SECT,  cannot  poffiUy  fympathize  vith  me,  and  ^lat 
.  "*  to  them  I  appear  only  one  of  the  crowd,  in 
whom '  they  are  no  more  interefted  than  in 
any  other  individual.  .  If  I  wifli,  therefore,  to 
fecure  their  fympathy  and  approbation  (which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  objefts  of  the 
ftrongefl  defire  of  my  nature),  it  is  necefiaiy 
for  me  to  regard  my  happinefi,  not  in  that 
li^t  in  which  it  appears  to  myielf,  but  in  that 
light  in  which  it  appeu^  to  mankind  in  gene* 
ral.  If  an  unprovoked  injury  is  offo-ed  to 
me,  I  know  that  fociety  will  Sympathize,  with 
my  refentment;  but  if  I  injure  the  intereftsof 
another,  who  never  injured  me,  mere^  becaufe 
they  Hand  in  the  way  of  my  own,  I  perceive 
evidently,  that  ibciety  will  fympathize  with 
his  refentment,  and  Uiat  I  Hull  become  the 
obje£l  of  general  indignation. 

When,  upon  any  occafion,  I  am  led  by  the 
nolence  of  paffion  to  overlook  thefe  coi^der- 
ations,  and,  in  the  cafe  a€  a  eompetitioii  <^ 
intereils,  to  a€t  according  to  my  own  feelings, 
and  not  according  to  thofe  of  impartial  fpec* 
tators,  I  never  fail  to  incur  the  punifluuent  <^ 
remorfe.  When  my  paffion  ia  gratified,  and 
I  begin  to  refled:  coolly  on  my  condud,  I  can 
no  longer  entet  into  the  motives  &om  which  it 
proceeded ;  it  appears  as  imprc^ro'  to  me  as  to 
the  reft  of  the  world ;  I  lament  Ihe  ededs  it 
^has  produced;  I  pity  tiie  unhi^y  fufierer 
whom  I  have  injured }  and  I  feel  myfeif  s  jiift 
olgea 
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objeA  of  indignation  to  mankind.  "  Such/'^  s 
ftys  Mr.  Smith,  **  is  the  nature  of  that  fenti-  ^ 
**  ment  which  is  praperly  called  remorfe.  It 
**  is  mode  up  of  ffaame  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
**  imprcpriety  of  pall  conduct;  of  grief  for  the 
«  efibas  of  it ;  of  pity  forthofe  that  fuffer  by 
**  it ;  and  of  the  dread  and  terrtv  of  puniih- 
**  ment  fiom  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  juftly; 
"  provoked  refentment  of  all  rational  crea^ 
"  tures." 

.  Hie  oppofite  behaviour  of  him  v/ho,  from 
proper  motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
a^on,  infpires,-  in  a  iimilar  manner,  the  op-, 
pf^te  fentiment  of  confcioua  merit,  or  of 
deierved  reward. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  contain  a  gene- 
ral fummary  of  Mr.  Smith's  principles  with  . 
refpeSt  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  fentiments, 
in  ib  far  at  leail  as  they  relate  to  the  conduct 
of  others.  He  acknowledges,  at  the  lame 
time,  that  the  fentiments  of  which  we  are 
eonfcious,  on  particular  occafions,  do  not 
always  coincide  with  thefe  principles ;  and 
that  they  we  frequently  modified  by  other 
coofider^ions,  very  different  from  ^e  pro. 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  a0e£tions  of  the 
agent,  and  alfi>  from  the  beneficial  or  hurtiiU 
tendency  <^  thefe  affe^ons.  The  good  or  the; 
bad  ctmfequences  which  accidentally  follow 
irom  an  action,  and  which,  as  they  do  not 
4epend  on  the  agent,  otight  undoubted^,  ii^ 
vr  3  point 
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SECT,  point  of  juftice,  to  have  no  influence  on  our 
^,^„^  opinion,  eithei^  of  the  prt^riety  or  the  merit 
of  his  condu6t,  fcarcely  ever  &il  to  influence 
confiderably  our  judgment  tril^  refps&  t« 
both  }  by  leacUng  iu  to  fonn  a  good  or  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  prudence  with  which  the  aSaon 
was  performed,  and  by  animating  oar  fenle 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  defign.  Theft 
h&a,  however,  do  not  fam%  any  (directions 
which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  Mr.  Smitli^ 
th«try ;  for  whatever  hypothecs  we  may  adapt 
with  reQw^'to  the  OTigtn  of  our  moral  per- 
ceptions, all  men  muft  acknowledge,  that,  in 
ib  far  as  the  proQierous  or  ^e  UDproTperoufl 
event  of  an  action  depends  on  fortune  or. 
accident,  it  ought  neither  to  increa&  nor  to  dfr, 
miniih  our  mwal  approbation  or  difi^tob^ 
tjon  of  the  agent.  And  accwdin^  it  haa, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  the  complatnt 
of  mcmdifts,  that  the  aAual  fentiments  oi 
mankind  fliould  fo  often  be  in  oppofitioa  to 
this  equitaUe  and  indifputable  maxim.  £d 
examining,  therefore,  this  irregularity  of  ow 
moral  fentiments,  Mr.  Smith  is  to  be  ctmfi* 
dered,  not.  as  obviating  an  obje^on  peculiar 
to  his  ownj^em,  but  as  removing  a  difficulty 
which  is  equalty  conne6led  with  every  tfaeoiy 
«n  the  fiibje^  wbich  has  ever  been  propcrfbd. 
So  &r  as  I  jknow,  he  is  the  ^rft  philofi^er 
who  has  been  fiiUy  aware  of  die  ifflportoaoe 
«f^  difficulty,  and  be  has  indeed  treated  it 
with 
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mih  grett  ability  and  fliccefs.  The  ex^iixoi.  g  b  c  IS 
tioo  which  he  gives  of  it  is  not  varped  in  tha  n; 
leaft  by  any  peculiarity  in  his  own  fcheae }  '  ~^ 
and,  I  muft  own,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  tha 
moll  Iblid  and  valuable  improvement  he  has 
made  in  this  branch  of  fcience.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  give  any  abftra£fc  of  it  in  a  Iketch  of  this 
kind;  and  therefore  I  muft  content  myftlf 
with  remarking,  that  it  confifts  of  three  parts. 
The  firft  explains  the  caufe  of  this  irregularis 
of  fentiment  j  the  feoond,  the  extent  of  its 
influence  i  and  the  third,  the  important  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  is  lUbfervieot.  His  remarks 
on  the  lail  of  thefe  heads  are  more  particularly 
ingenious  and  pleafing ;  as  their  obje3;  is  to 
Ihew,  in  oppofition  to  what  we  Ihould  be  diC- 
poled  at  firll  to  apprehend,  that  when  nature 
implanted  the  feeds  of  this  irregularis  in  the 
human  breall,  her  leading  intention  was,  to 
promote  the  happinels  and  perfeftii^n  of  the 
^etes. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory 
is  employed  in  fhewing,  in  what  manner  our 
J&^e  of  duij/  comes  to  be  formed,  in  confa- 
quence  of  an  apj^cation  to  ourfelves  of  the 
judgments  we  have  previmifly  paffed  on  the 
oonduA  of  others. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  which  ia 

undoubtedly  the  moft  important  in  the  work, 

and  for  which  the  ibregoing  fpeculationi,  are, 

according  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  a  necefiOuy 

F  F  3  prepara- 
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9  B  c  T.  preparatioi),  he  begim  with  lUtiog  ffo  JoA 
^J^__j  concerniog  our  cooibioulhds  of  merited  pnille 
or  blame ;  and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  the  firft 
afpedfc  of  the  faS,  as  he  himletf  ftates  it, 
f^ears  not  very  favourable  to  bis  principles. 
That  the  great  object  of  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man  is  not  to  a^  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  a£tual  approbation  of  tbofe  around  him, 
but  to  a£t  fo  as  to  render  himlelf  the  Jiffi  and 
proper  obje6l  of  their  approbation,  and  that 
his  latisfa^on  with  his  own  condu^  depends 
much  more  on  the  confcioulhefi  of  dq/ervtag 
this  approbation  than  £rom  that  of  really  en* 
joying  it,  he  candidly  acknowledges  j  but  ftill 
he  infills,  that  although  this  may  feem,  at  firft 
view,  to  intimate  the  exilleoce  of  fome  moral 
faculty  which  is  not  borrowed  from  withtHit, 
our  moral  fentimenta  have  always  fome  fecret 
reference,  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  upon 
a  certain  condition  would  be,  or  to  what  we 
imagine  ought  to  be,  the  fentiments  of  others; 
and  that  if  it  were  poflible,  that  a  human 
creature  could  grow  up  to  manh6od  without 
any  communication  with  his  own  fpeciet,  he 
could  no  more  think  of  his  own  character,  or 
of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments and  condudl,  than  of  the  beau^  or 
deformity  of  his  own  face.  There  is  indeed  a 
tribunal  within  the  breaft,  which  is  thefupreme 
arbiter  of  all  our  actions,  and  which  often  mm- 
tifies  UB  amidft  the  applaufe,  and  fupports  \» 
.    .  under 
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r  the  cenfure  of  the  world;  yet  ftill,  he  s  E  c  t. 
contends,  that  if  we  iaquire  into  the  origin  cf     P^ 
its  inftitution,  we  Ihall  find,  that  its  juriidiftion 
is,  ui  a  great  meafure,  derived  from  the  au< 
thority  of  that  very  tribunal  whofe  decifious 
it  So  often  and  lb  juftly  reverfes. 

When  we  firll  come  into  the  world,  we,  for 
&me  time,  fondly  purfue  the  impofiible  project 
of  gaining  the  good-will  and  approbation  of 
everybody.  We  foon  however  find,  that  this 
univerlal  approbation  is  unattainable ;  that  the 
moft  equitable  conduct  mull  frequently  thwart 
the  interells  or  the  incliRstions  of  particular 
perfons,  who  will  feldom  have  candour  enough 
to  enter  into  the  propriety  of  our  motives,  oi 
to  fee  that  this  conduA,  how  dilagreeabte 
{berer  to  them,  is  perfe6Uy  fuitable  to  our 
fituation.  In  order  to  defend  ourfelves  front 
fuch  partial  judgments,  we  foon  learn  to  fet 
up  in  our  own  minds,  a  judge  between  our^. 
&lvee  and  thofe  w(;  live  with.  We  conceive 
ourfelves  as  acting  in  the  prefence  of  a  peribn, 
who  has  no  particulaj*  relation,  either  to  our* 
&lves,  or  thofe  whofe  interefts  are  afie£led  by 
our  conduct ;  and  we  Itudy  to  a£i  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  ^probation  of  this 
iuppofed  impartial  fpe6tator.  It  is  only  by 
confulting  him  that  we  can  fee  whatever 
iielates  to  ourfelves  in  its  proper  fliape  and 
4imenfion9» 

There  are  two  different  occafions,  on  which 
jp  4  we 
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t  E  c  T.  W  examine  our  own  conduA,  and  toAexvoat 

O*       to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  imputiil 

'   ~'  Q>e£tator  would  view  it.     Rrll,  vrhta  we  are 

i^ut  to  a^'f  and,  iecondly,  aftw  we  have 

a&ed.    In  both  cafes,  our  views  are  very  spt 

to  be  partial. 

When  we  are  about  to  aft,  the  eagemefi  of 
paffion  ieldom  allows  us  to  confider  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  candour  of  an  indiffiireDt 
perfon.  When  ^e  aftion  is  over,  and  the 
paffiona  which  prompted  jt  have  fubfided, 
although  we  can  undoubtedly  enter  into  the 
ientiments  of  the  indifferent  fpe3ator  much 
more  coolly  than  before,  yet  it  is  fo  di%;ree> 
lible  to  us  to  think  ill  of  ourfelves,  that  we 
often  purpofety  turn  away  our  view  from  thofe 
arcumftances  which  might  render  oar  jod^ 
ment  un&vourable.— Hence  that  felf-decdt 
which  is  the  fimrce  of  half  the  dilbrders  <^ 
human  life. 

In  order  to  guard  Curfelves  agaioft  its  ddn* 
fions,  nature  leads  us  to  form  inffenfibly,  by 
our  con^nual  obfervations  upon  the  conduft 
of  others,  certain  general  rules  coDcerning 
what  is  fit  and  proper  either  to  ht  done  or 
avoided.  Some  of  their  aB,ion$  ffaock  all  our 
natural  fentiments ;  and  when  wc  obferve 
other  people  a^^fted  in  the  fame  manner  with 
«urfelve8,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  b^ef,  that 
our  diiapprobation  was  jufl.  We  naturaSy 
thertfore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rul^  that 
aU 
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■U  fhdi  a£tioiu  are  to  be  svoided,  u  tending  sect. 
to  render  us  odions,  cMttemptible,  or  punifli-  ''•  , 
able }  and  we  endeavour,  by  habitual  reflec- 
tion, to  fix  this  general  rule  in  our  minda,  in 
order  to  corred  the  miireprefentatioDs  of  felf- 
love,  if  we  Ihould  ever  be  called  on  to  aS;  in 
fimilar  clrcumftances.  The  man  of  furious 
reftntment,  if  he  were  to  lillen  to  the  di&^tes 
of  that  paffion,  would  perhaps  regard  the  death 
of  his  enemy  as  but  a  fmall  compenlation  for  a 
trifling  wrong.  But  his  obfervationa  on  the 
condud  of  others  have  tau^it  him  how  horri- 
ble fuch  fimguinary  revenges  are  j  and  he  has 
impreffed  it  on  his  mind  as  an  invariable  rule, 
to  abftain  from  them  upon  all  occafions.  This 
rule  preferves  its  authority  with  him,  checks 
the  impetuofity  of  his  paffion,  and  correfts  the 
partial  views  which  felf-love  fu^eils ;  al- 
though, if  this  had  been  the  firil  time  in 
which  he  confidered  fiich  an  action,  he  wonld 
undoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  juft 
and  proper,  and  what  every  impartial  ipe&ator 
WfHild  sp{ftwe  of.— A  regard  to  fiich  general 
niles  of  morality  conlUtutes,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith,  what  if  properly  called  thejen/e 
Hfdubf,  . 

I  before  hinted,  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not 
rged;  entirely  from  his  fyfl^em  that  pi^ciple 
of  KtiJiJ^,  of  which  the  percepticm  in  iny 
ai^on  ox  charaJ^cr  coniUtutei,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume,  the  ientiment  of  moral  iipproba* 
tion. 
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SECT.  tion.  Tluit  no  qualities  of  the  mind  ire  ap^ 
n*  proved  of  as  virtues,  but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or 
agreeable,  either  to  the  perfon  himlelf  or  to 
others,  he  admits  to  be  a  propofition  that  fa^ds 
univeifally ;  and  he  alfb  admits,  that  the  fenti- 
meat  of  approbation  with  which  we  regard  vir- 
tue, is  enlivened  by  the  perception  of  this  uti- 
lity, or,  as  he  explains  the  fa6l;,  it  is  enlivened 
by  our  fympathy  with  the  happinefi  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  utility  extends :  but  Hill  he  infifis, 
that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility  which  is 
either  the  iirfl  Or  principal  fource  of  moral 
approbation. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  his  do£lrine  in  a 
few  words.  *'  When  we  approve  of  any  cha- 
*'  ra^r  or  a&ion,  the  fentiments  which  we 
**  feel  are  derived.from  four  different  fources. 
**  Firft,  we  fympathize  with  the  motives  of  the 
**  agent  j  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati* 
**  tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
**  a£lions ;  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  coo- 
**  duft.has  been  agreeable  to  the  general 
**  rules  by  which  thofe  two  fympathies  gene* 
**  rally  8£t;  and,  lailly,  when  we  confider 
**  fuch  a£tions  as  makiag  a  part  of  a  fyft«m  <tf 
**  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the  bf^t- 
•*  pinels  either'ofthe  individual  or  of  fociety, 
**  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  &om  tlUs 
**  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we  afcribe  to 
**  any  weUrContrived  machine."  Thefe  difo 
&reitt  ieitfunents,  he  thiokS}  exhuift  cook 
pletely, 
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pletely,  in  every  inftance  that  can  be  fup-  s:e  t  t. 

pofed,  tfae  compound  fentiment  of  moral  ap-      ^ 

probation.    **  After  deducing,  (feys  he,)  in       ' 

**  My  one  particular  cafe,  all  that  muit  be 

**  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fome  one 

«  or  other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  ihould 

**  be  glad  to  know  what  remains ;  and  I  ftiall 

"  freely  allow  this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to 

**  a  moral  fenfe,  or  to  any  other  peculiar  fa* 

**  culty,  provided    any  body   will  afcertain 

■*  precifely  what  this  overplus  is."    . 

Mr.  Smith's  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue,  is  involved  in  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  principle  of  moral  approbation.  The 
idea  of  virtue,  he  thinks,  always  implies  the 
idea  of  propriety,  or  of  the  fuitablenefsofthe 
afife^ion  to  the  object  whif^h  excites  it ;  which 
fuitablen^s,  according  to  him,  can  be  deter- 
mined in  no  other  way  than  by  the  fympathy 
of  impartial  {J)e<^ators  with  the  motives  of  the 
agent.  But  ftill  he  apprehends,  that  this  de- 
icription  of  virtue  is  incomplete  ;  for  although 
in  every  virtuous  a£tion  propriety  is  an  elfen- 
tial  ingredient,  it  is  not  always  the  fole  ingre- 
dient.  Beneficent  a^ons  have  in  them  an- 
other quality,  by  which  they  appear,  not  only 
to  deferve  approbation,  but  recompenfe,  and 
excite  a  fuperior  degree  of  efteem,  aiWtig 
irom  a  double  fympathy  with  the  motives  of 
the  a^nt,  and  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  are 
ebje^  of  his  affe^ion.  In  this  rel|»e^,  be^ 
neficence 
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n.      fiom  the  inferior  virtues  of  prudence,  vigi< 

'i«-t,™_j  j^jjjgj^  circamQ>edion,  temperance,  conftancy, 
finnnefs,  which  are  always  regarded  with  ap- 
probation, but  which  confer  no  merit.  T^ 
diftinAion,  he  apprehends,  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to  by  moralifts ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  fome  affording  no  explanation  of  the 
approbation  we  beilow  on  the  inferior  virtues; 
and  thofe  of  others  accounting  as  impeifedly 
for  the  peculiac  excellency  which  the  fupreme 
virtue  of  beneficence  is  acknowledged  to  po& 

m. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Smith's  Tbeorj 
of  Moral  Sentiments;  a  work  which,  what* 
ever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  jullnefi 
of  its  conclufions,  muft  be  allowed  by  all  to 
be  a  fingular  effort  of  invention,  ingenuity, 
and  fubtilty.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  con- 
fer, that  it  does  not  coincide  with  my  no- 
tiona  concerning  the* foundation  of  morals: 
but  I  am  convinced,  at  the  lame  time,  that  it 
contains  a  large  mixture  of  important  truth, 
and  that,  although  the  author  has  fometimes 
been  milled  by  too  great  a  defire  of  geneaal- 
izing  his  principles,  he  has  had  the  merit  of 
direSing  the  attention  of  pbilofophers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in 
a  great  meafure  efcaped  their  notice.  Of  the 
great  proportion  of  juft  and  found  reafbnii^ 
Tfaicb  the  theory  involves  its  itriking  j^aofi- 
bility 
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biiily  is  a  fufficient  proof  j  for,  as  the  aiithor  g  2  c  T. 
himfelf  has  remarked,  no  fyftem  in  morals  can  n* 
well  gain  our  aflent,  if  it  does  not  border,  in  ^— *— ' 
fome  reseda,  upon  the  truth.  "  A  fyftem 
**  of  natural  philofophy  (he  ohferves)  may 
**  appear  very  plaufible,  uul  be  for  a  long 
**  time  very  generally  received  in  the  world, 
**  and  yet  have  no  found^on  in  nature ;  h|it 
<'  the  uithor  who  Ihould  afiign  as  the  caufe 
*'  of  any  natural  fentiment,  fiime  piincipls 
**  which  neither  bad  any  cc»me6lion  with  it, 
**  nor  refembled  any  other  principle  which 
**  had  fbine  conneftion,  would  appear  abfurd 
**  and  ridiculous  to  the  molt  injudicious  and 
**  inexperienced  reader."  The  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Smith's  performance  does  not 
rell  here.  No  work,  undoubtedly,  can  be 
mentioned,  ancient  or  modem,  which  exhi> 
bits  fo  complete  a  view  of  thofe  fa6t3  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  our  moral  perceptions,  which  it  is 
<»ie  great  obje£i  of  this  t>ranch  of  fcience  to 
re&r  to  their  general  laws ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count, it  well  deferves  the  careful  iludy  of 
all  whofe  tafte  leads  them  to  profecute  fimilar 
inquiries.  Thefe  fa6ls  are  indeed  frequently 
cxpriefled  in  a  language  which  involves  the 
author's  peculiar  theories  :  But  they  are 
always  prelented  in  the  mofl  happy  and  beau* 
tiful  Hghts  i  and  it  is  eafy  for  an  attentive 
reader,  by  ftripping  them  of  hypothetical 
tcnns,  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  wiUi  that  lo^ 
4  gicai 
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SECT,  ffical  precifion,  whid),  in  fuch  very  difficidt 
.    "•       difquifitions^  can  alone  cenduA  us  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  truUi. 

It  is  proper  to  ohferve  farther,  that  with 
tiie  theoretical  do^rines  of  the  book,  there  are 
ereiy  where  interwoven,  with  iingular  tafte 
and  addreis,  the  pureft   and   vaoSL  elevated 
maxims  concerning  the  pra^ical  conduct  of 
life ;  and  that  it  abounds  throughout  within- 
terelling  and  initru^ve  delineatjons  o£  cha< 
racers  and  manners.    A  confiderable  part  <^ 
it  too   is  employed   in  collateral   inquiries, 
which,  upon   every  hypothefis  that  can   be 
formed  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals, 
are  of  equal  importance.     Of  this  kind  is  the 
Ipeculation  formerly  mentioned,  with  reQwA 
to  the  influence  of  fortune  on  our  mcnral  leati- 
ments,  and  another  fpeculation,  no  lefi  valua* 
hie,  with  refpeft  to  the  influence  of  cuflom  and 
£ifliion  on  the  fame  part  of  our  conftitution. 
•  The  ftyle  in  whffch  Mr.  Smith    has  con- 
veyed the  fundamental  principles  on  which  his 
theory  refts,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  fo 
perfectly  fuited  to  the  fubje£t  as  that  which 
he  employs  on  mod  other  occafions.     In  com- 
municating ideas  which  are  extremely  abftraft 
and  fubtile,  and  about  which  it  is  hardly  poA 
fibte  to  reafon  correftly,  without  the  fcrupu- 
lou9  ufe  of  appropriated  terms,  he  fometimes 
prefents  to  us  a  choice  of  words,  by  no  means 
ftridlly  fynonimous,  fo  as  to  divert  the  attrai- 
titm 
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tion  from  a  precife  and  fteady  conception  of  s  £  c  rj 
his  propofition :  and  a  fimilaT  efie£t  ia,  in  "• 
other  inllances,  produced  by  that  diverfity  of 
forms  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  copious  and 
fedocing  compofition,  the  ikme  truth  infen- 
fibly  affumes.  When  the  fubje£t  of  his  work 
leads  him  to  addrefi  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  oi  his  illuftra- 
tkms ;  ibc  richnefs  and  fluency  of  his  elo* 
quence ;  and  the  ikiU  with  which  he  wins 
the  attention  and  commands  the  paiBons  of 
his  readers,  leave  him,  among  our  £ngU(h 
moralifts,  without  a  rival. 


THE  Difiertation  on  the  Origin  of  Lan-. 
goages,  which  was,  I  believe,  firlt  annexed 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  is  an  effay  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  on  which  the  author  bimfelffet  a  high 
value ;  but,  in  a  general  review  of  his  publi- 
cations, it  deferves  our  attention  lels,  on  ac- 
QOUDt  of  the  opinions  it  contains,  tlian  as  a 
Qiecimen  of  a  particular  fort  of  inquiiy,  which, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  of  modern  origin, 
and  which  feems,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to 
have  interefled  Mr.  Smith's  curioiity.  Some*' 
thing  very  fimilar  to  it  may  be  traced  in  all  his 
different  works,  whether  moral,  political,  or 
literary  j  and  on  all  thefe  fubjedts  be  has  ex- 
emplified it  with  the  happieft  fuccefs. 

When, 
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8E.C  T.  When,  in  filch  a  period  <^fi>ciety  as  that  ia 
"•  .  which  we  Uve*  we  compare  our  intelle&ual 
acquirements,  our  opinions,  mannerst  and  in* 
ftitutiofis,  1^  th(^e  n^ch  prevail  among 
lude  tnbes,  it  cannot  &il  to  occur  to  m  as  aa 
interefting  quelUon,  by  what  gradual  Aept 
the  tranfition  has  been  made  from  the  fiift 
fimple  eSoTts  of  tmcultivated  nature,  to  a  flata 
of  things  fb  wonderfully  artificial  and  com* 
plicated.  Whence  has  arifen  that  fyilematicsl 
beau^  which  we  admire  in  the  llrud:ure  trf'a 
cultivated  language ;  that  analogy  whi^  runs 
through  the  mixture  of  languages  fp(^ai  by 
the  moll  remote  and  unconne3:ed  nations; 
and  thofe  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  all 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  f  Whence  the 
ori^n  of  the  different  fdences  and  of  the  difr 
ftrent  arts ;  and  by  what  chain  has  ibe  mind 
been  led  from  their  firft  rudiments  to  their  laft 
and  moll  refined  improvements?  Whence 
the  aftoniflung  fabrick  of  the  political  nmon ; 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are  oonnnoii 
to  all  goremments ;  and  the  different  forms 
which  civilized  fociety  has  aflumed  in  difier- 
cnt  ages  of  the  world  F  Onmoftof  diefeliib- 
je^ts  very  little  information  is  to  be  expeded 
from  hillory ;  for  long  before  that  ftage  of 
Ibciety  when  men  begin  to  think  of  recording 
thur  tranlaftions,  many  of  the  moft  import- 
ant fteps  of  their  progrds  have-been  made.  A 
few  infulated  ia^  may  peiiiapi  foe  odleAed 
fron 
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flrom  the  cafual  obfervations  of  travellers,  who  sect. 
have  viewed  the  arrangements  of  rude  na-      ^-    , 
'tions  'y  but  nothing,  it  is  evident,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  which  approaches  tfi  a  re- 
gular and  coDne3:ed  detail  of  human  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  want  of  direft  evidence,  we  are 
under  a  neceffity"  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
faftby  conjecture ;  and  when  we  are  unable 
to  aftettain  how  men  have  actually  conducted 
ihemfelves  upon  particular  occafions,of  con- 
Odering  in  what  manner  they  are  likely  to 
have  proceeded,  from  the  principles  of  their 
nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  exter- 
nal iituation.  In  fuch  inquiries,  the  detached 
fii^  which  travels  and  voy^es  afford  us,  may 
frequently  ferve  as  land-marks  to  our  fpecu- 
lations;  and  fometimes  our  conclufions  a 
prion  may  tend  to  confirm  the  credibility  of 
&As,  which,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  appealed  * 

to  be  doubtful  or  incredible. 

Nor  are  fuch  theoretical  views  of  human 
afi&irs  fubfervient  merely  to  the  gratification 
ofcuriofity.  In  examining  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind,  as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace 
the  procefB  by  which  an  event  ftas  been  pro- 
duced, it  is  olElen  of  importance  to  be  able 
to  fliow  how  it  me^  ■have  been  produced  by 
natural  cauies.  Thus,  in  the  inflance  which 
has  fuggefted  thefe  remarks,  although  it  is 

VOL.  V.  «  Q  impoflible 
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8  X  c  TV  itftpofflble  to  determine  with  certain^  wliaC 
i^^^-,  f  the  fteps  were  by  wlu^  any  particvlBr  lao* 
guage  wu  formed,  yet  if  we  can  fliew,  &ora 
the  Io^oWh  ^inciples  oi  huaian  natttre,  how 
all  its  Tarious  parts  might  gradually  have 
arifen,  the  mind  i&  not  only  to  a  certain  de» 
gree  &ti«fied»  hut  a  check  is  given  to  that 
tndoieot  philofopfay^  which  refers  ta  a  miracle^ 
whatever  Eqipearances^  both  in  the  natunl 
and  monl  worlds,  it  is  unaUe  to  explain. 

To  this  ipeeies  of  philofbphical  iaveftiga- 
tion,  which  has  no  appropriated  naau  in  our 
language,  I  fliaU  take  the  13>eTfy  of  giviaip 
the  title  of  Tfieoreiical  or  Cor^e&ural  Hyhiy} 
hn  expr^BoQ  which  cwnddes  pretty  neuly 
in  its  meaning  with  that  cX  Naiwal  ISparyt 
as  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Hume*,  and  with  iriiat 
fomt  French  writers  have  called  Hjfloire  Bid' 
Jtnaiie. 

^e  malliemfltieal  fbiences,  bot^  pure  and 
nixed,  afibtd,  in  many  of  their  branches,  very 
ftvouiable  fiitgeAs  ios  theoretical  hiftoi;; 
ud  ft  wjr  cona^tent  judge»  the  late  H. 
d'Alembert,  has  recommended  this  arraDg». 
BiMit  of  their  elementuy  prindple^  which  is 
Ibnnded  on  the  natural  fucce£Son  of  inven- 
tions and  difcoveries,  as  the  heft  ad^rted  for 
interring  the  curiofity  and  exercLGng  die 
genius  of  ftudentSv  The  fiune  author  points 
•Kt  as  a  model  a  pa0kge  in  Montuda's  Hiftoiy 

'       *  8m  Ut  Natnnl  ICftsrjr  of  RcS^oa. 
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of  Kfothematicfl,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  a  s  Q  T* 
exhibit  the  gradual  progreia  of  philofophical  P-  . 
fyeculBiioB,  from  the  firfl  conclulioQs  fug- 
ge^d  by  a  general  furvey  of  the  heavens,  to 
tiie  doctrines  of  Copernicus.  It  ia  foniewhat 
remarkable,  that  a  theoretical  hiftory  of  tliia 
very  fcience  (in  vhich  we  have,  perhaps,  a 
better  opportunity  than  in  any  other  inftance 
vhater^,  of  comparing  the  natural  advances 
pf  the  mind  with  the  adual  fucceffiou  <^  hy- 
potjhetical  fyftems)  was  one  of  Mr.  Soiith's 
earlieft  compofitions,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
fiaall  number  of  his  manufcripts  which  lie  did 
not  deftroy  before  Iiis  death. 

I  already  hinted,  that  inquiries  perfe&ly 
ana](^us  to  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the 
modes  of  government,  and  to  the  municipal 
inftibiti<ma  vhich  have  obtained  among  dif- 
fwent  nations.  It  is  but  l^^ely,  however,  that 
thefe  important  fubje^ts  have  been  confidered 
in  this  point  of  view }  the  greater  part  of  po- 
liticians .before  the  time  of  Montefquieu,  hav- 
ing c<H>teated  tbemfelves  with  an  biAorical 
ftatement  of  fa^,  and  with  a  vague  reference 
of  laws  to  the  wifdom  of  particular  legiilators, 
or  to  accidentfd  circumftances,  whidb  it  is 
now  impoffible  to  afcertain.  Montefquieu,  on 
the  contrary,  conlidered  laws  as  originating 
thi^yfromthecircumftancesoffociety}  and 
attempted  to  account,  £rom  the  changes  in 
t)i«  icojiditioji  of  mankind,  whidi  take  place 
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S  EC  T.  ii  the  different  ftages  of  their  prt^refi,  for 
D>  the  correfponding  alterations  which  their  in- 
'' '~'  ftitutions  undergo.  It  is  thus  that,  in  bis 
Dccafional  elucidations  of  the  Roman  jurif- 
prudence,  inftead  of  bewildering  himfelf 
among  the  erudition  of  fcholiafU  and  of  an- 
tiquaries, we  frequently  find  bim  borrowing 
bis  lights  from  the  mofl  remote  and  udcod- 
ne6ted  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  combining 
the  cafual  obfervationa  of  illiterate  travellers 
and  navigators,  into  a  philofophical  commen* 
taiy  on  the  hiltory  of  law  and  of  manners. 

The  advances  made  in  this  line  of  inquiry 
fince  Montefquieu's  time  have  been  great. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  Hiftorical  Law  TraSts, 
has  given  fome  excellent  ipecimens  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Eflays  on  the  Hiilory  of  Pro- 
perty and  of  Criminal  Law,  and  many  inge- 
nious peculations  of  the  iame  kind  occiur  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Millar. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  writings,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  his  fubje£t,  be  feldom  miiTes  an  op* 
portunity  of  indulging  his  curiolity,  in  tracing' ' 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  or  from 
the  circumftances  of  fociety,  the  origin  of  the  ■ 
opinions  and  the  inftitutions  which  he  de- 
fcribes.  .1  formerly  mentioned  a  fragment 
concerning  the  Hiilory  of  Aftronomy  which 
be  has  left  for  publication ;  and  I  have  heard 
bim  fay  more  than  once,  that  he  had  pro- 
je^ed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  a  biftoij 

of 
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1^  the  Other  fciences  on  the  fame  plan.  In  s  £  c  T 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  various  difquifitions  are  ^ 
introduced  which  have  a  like  objeft  in  view, 
particularly  the  theoretical  delineation  he  has 
given  of  the  natural,  progreis  of  opulence  in 
a  country  ^  and  his  inveftigation  of  the  caufes 
which  have  inverted  this  order  in  the  different 
.countries  of  modern  Europe.  His  lectures  on 
jurifprudence  feem,  from  Uie  account  of  them 
formerly  given,  to  have  abounded  in  fuch  in- 
quiries. 

I  am  infonned  by  the  fame  gentleman  who 
favoured  me  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith's 
lectures  at  Gla%ow,  that  be  had  heard  him 
ibmetimea  hint  an  intention  of  writing  a  trea- 
tife  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  repubUcs, 
*'  And  after  all  that  has  been  publifhed  on 
"  that  fubjedl,  I  am  convinced  (fays  he),  that 
**  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Smith  would  have 
**  fug^elled  many  new  and  important  views 
**  concerning  the  internal  and  domellic  cir< 
•*  cumftances  of  thofe  nations,  which  would 
**  have  difplayed  their  feveral  fyllems  of  po- 
•*  licy,  m  a  light  much  lefe  artificial  than 
•'  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared.'* 

The  fame  turn  of  thinking  was  frequently, 
in  his  fecial  hours,  applied  to  more  familiar 
fubje£ts }  and  the  fanciful  theories  wiiich, 
without  the  leaft  affectation  of  ingenuity,  he 
vas  continually  llarting  upon  all  the  common 
topics  of  difcourfe,  gave  to  his  converiation  a 
003  novelty 
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8  £  c  T.  novelty  and  variety  that  were  quite  ifieX- 
n.  hauftible.  Hence  too  the  minuteneis  and  ac- 
'"*'""-'  curacy  of  his  knowledge  on  many  trifling  «• 
tides,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeculatioDB, 
he  had  been  led  to  confider  from  fome  new 
and  interelling  point  of  view ;  and  of  whidt 
his  lively  and  circumllantial  defcriptioiiB 
amufed  his  friends  the  more,  that  he  feoned 
to  be  habitually  inattentive,  in  fo  remarkaUe 
a  degree,  to  what  was  paiCng  around  him. 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks  by  tht 
Diflertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages, 
frhich  exhibits  a  very  beautihil  fpecimen  of 
theoretical  hiitory,  applied  to  a  fubjeffc  equally 
curious  and  difficult.  The  analc^y  between 
the  train  of  thinking  from  which  it  has  taken 
its  rife,  and  that  which  has  fiiggefted  a  va- 
riety of  his  other  difquifitions^  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  fiifficient  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
digreffion ;  more  particularly,  as  it  will  entitle 
me  to  fimplify  Uie  account  which  I  am  to  give 
afterwards,  of  his  inquiries  coDceming  poli- 
tical economy. 

1  fliall  only  obferve  farther  on  this  head,'that 
when  dififerenttheoreticalhiftories  are  propofed 
by  difierent  writers,  of  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  any  one  line  of  exertion,  thefe 
theories  are  not  always  to  be  underftood  as 
flanding  m  oppofition  to  each  other.  If  the 
progrefs  delineated  in  all  of  them  be  plaufi- 
ble,  it  is  poffible  at  leaft,  that  tfaey  may  aU 
have 
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Tun  been  realized ;  for  human  aflUn  neyet  s  s  c  T. 
exhibit,  la  any  two  inftaoces,  a  perfeft  uni-      ^• 
£>niiitj.     But  whether  they  have  been  re-   ^'^ 
aliaed  or  no,  is  often  aqueflion  of  little  OHife- 
quence.     In  moft  cafes,  it  is  of  more  import- 
anoe  to  afcertain  the  progrels  that  is  molt  Am- 
ple, than  the  -progreU  that  is  raoft  agreeable 
to  fad;;  for,  paradoxical  as  the  propofitlon 
may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  real 
prc^efi  is  not  always  the  mod  natural.     It 
may  have  been  determined  by  particular  acci- 
dents, which  are  not  likely  again  to  oeour, 
and  which  cannot  be  omfidered  as  forming 
aaj  part  txf  that  general  proA^on  which  na- 
ture has  made  for  the  improvem^t  of  tha 


IN  order  to  make  fome  amends  fbr  Am 
VngUi  (I  am  a&aid  I  may  add  for  the  tecU- 
oufiic&)  of  this  ie&ion,  I  ihall  fubjoia  to  it 
an  original  I^ter  of  Mr.  Hume's,  addrefed 
to  Mr.  Smith,  fi>on  after  the  publication  of 
luB-  Ibeory.  It  is  itrongly  marked  with  that 
«afy  and  afie^ionate  pleaiantry  which  diflin* 
guiihed  Mr.  Hiuae's  epiftohuy  corre^nd* 
ence,  aod  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  Me- 
moir, OD  account  of  its  cooneAion  with  ai) 
iaportuit  eveut  of  Mr.  Smith's  life,  whicli 
jbon  after  removed  him  into  a  new  Ib«ie,  and 
qiueaccd,  to  a  ConfideiaUc  d^ree,  tlie^ib* 
004  fequent 
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SECT,  fequent  courfe  of  his  fludies.    The  letter  id 
^    "•     .  dated  from  London,  i2th  April  1759. 

*'  I  give  you  thanks  for  the  ^reeable 
prefent  of  your  Theory.  Wedderburn  and  I 
made  prefents  of  our  copies  to  fuch  of  our 
acqu^ntances  as  we  thought  good  judges, 
and  proper  to  fpread  the  reputation  of  the 
book.  I  fent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame 
Jennyns,  and  Burke,  an  Irilh  gentleman, 
who  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty  treatife  on  the 
Sublime.  Millar  defired  my  permillion  to 
iend  one  in  your  name  to  Dr.  Warburtoo. 
I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  could 
tell  you  fomething  of  the  fuccefii  of  the  book, 
and  could  prognoflicate  with  fome  probability, 
whether  it  fliould  be  finally  damned  to  oUi- 
vion,  or  fliould  be  regiftered  in  the  temple  of 
immortality.  Though  it  has  been  publilhed 
only  a  few  weeks,  I  think  there  appear  already 
fuch  ftrdng  fymptoras,  that  I  can  almoft 
venture  to  foretel  its  fate.     It  is  in  Ihoit 

this : —  But  I  have  been  interrupted 

in  my  letter  by  a  foolifli  impertinent  vifit  of 
one  who  has  lately  come  from  Scotland.  He 
tells  me  that  the  Univerfity  of  Glalgow  intend 
to  declare  Rouet's  office  vacant,  upon  his 
going  abroad  with  Lord  Hope.  I  queflion 
not  but  you  will  have  our  friend  Fei^ufon  in 
your  eye,  in  caie  another  proje^  for  procuring 
bim  a  place  in  the  UniverOty  of  Edinbui^  * 
Ihoulot 
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fiiould  fail.  Fergufon  has  very  much  pollflied  SECT 
and  improved  his  treatife  on  Refinement*,  ^ 
and  with  Come  amendments  it  will  make  an 
admirable  book,  and  difcovers  an  elegant  and 
a  iiDguIar  genius.  The  Epigoniad,  I  hope, 
will  do;  but  it  is  fomewhat  up-hill  work. 
As  I  doubt  not  but  you  coniult  the  «viewa 
fometimes  at  prefent,  you  will  fee  in  the 
Critical  Review  a  letter  upon  that  poem ;  and 
I  defire  you  to  employ  your  conjeftures  in 
finding  out  the  author.  Let  me  fee  a  fample 
of  your  fliill  in  knowing  hands  by  your 
guefling  at  the  perfon.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord 
Karnes's  Law  Trails.  A  man  might  as  well 
think  of  making  a  fine  fauce  by  a  mixture  of 
wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
pofition  by  joining  metaphyfics  and  Scotch 
law.  However,  the  book,  I  believe,  haf 
merit ;  though  few  people  will  take  the  pains 
of  diving  into  it.  But,  to  return  to  your 
book,  and  its  fuccefs  in  this  town,  I  muil  tell 
you       ■  A  plague  of  interruptions !  I 

ordered  myfelf  to  be  denied ;  and  yet  here 
is  one  that  has  broke  in  upon  me  again.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  literary  converfation.  You  told  me 
that  you  was  curious  of  literary  anecdotes, 
and  therefore  I  Ihall  inform  you  of  a  few  that 

'  *  Publifhed  ifterwirdi  under  the  thie  of  «  An  £IIa^  on  tbm 
fliftory  of  Civil  Sodfty." 

have 
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SECT.  lutve  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  I 
.  °'  .  have  mentioned  to  you  already  HelvetiuB** 
book  de  rEfprit.  It  ia  w(mh  your  reading, 
not  for  its  phitofophy,  which  I  do  not  highly 
value,  but  for  its  agreeable  compolition.  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  i^o,  wherein 
he  tell9  me  that  my  name  was  much  oftener 
in  the  manufcript,  but  that  the  Cenfor  of 
books  at  Parts  obliged  him  to  ftrike  it  out. 
Voltaire  has, lately  publiflied  a  fiaall  work 
Called  Candide,  ou  rOfUmJha.    I  fliall  give 

you  a  detail  of  it But  what  is  all 

this  to  my  book  ?  iay  you. — My  dear  Mr,  Smith, 
have  patience:  Compofe  ywirfeif  to  tran- 
quillity. Shew  yourielf  a  philofopher  in 
practice  as  well  as  profeflion :  Think  on  the 
emptinefs,  and  raOmefs,  and  futility  of  tfat 
common  judgments  of  men :  How  little  th^ 
are  regulated  by  reafon  in  any  flityeA,  mudi 
,*  more  in  phtlofophicU  fubjefts,  which  Sa  £u 

exceed  the  comprehenfion  ^tfae  vulgar. 


■  ■'    ■■'  Nm  fi  quid  tBilHdi  Ron^ 

Eteret*  ucedu :  exameave  b^nbum  ia  illA 

A  vife  man's  kingdom  is  his  own  breaft  ^  ct, 
if  he  ever  looks  farther,  it  will  only  be  to  th« 
judgment  of  a  feled  few,  who  are  free  frws 
prejudices,  and  capable  of  examining'  his 
vork.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  ftrooger 
prefiunption  of  faliehood  than  tiie  approbation 
3  of 
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of  the  multitude ;  and  HtocioD,  you  know,  sect. 
always  fufpe£led  himfelf  of  ItHne  blunder,  .^. 
vheD  he  was  attended  with  the  appUu&B  of 
the  populace. 

**  Suppofing,  therefbre,  that  you  have  duly 
prepared  yourfelf  for  the  worft  by  all  thefe 
refle£lions,  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the' melan- 
choly news,  tiiat  your  book  has  been  very , 
unfortunate ;  for  the  public  feem  difpofed  to 
applaud  it  extremely.  It  was  looked  for  by 
the  foolifh  people  with  fotne  impatience ;  and 
the  mob  of  literati  are  beginning  already  to  be 
veiy  loud  in  itspraifes.  Three  Bifliops  called 
yefterday  at  Millar's  {hop  in  order  to  buy 
copies,  and  to  a(k  queflions  about  the  author. 
The  Bilhop  of  Peterborough  &id  he  had 
pafled  the  evening  in  a  company  where  he 
heard  it  extolled  above  all  books  in  the 
world.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  more.decifivo 
than  he  uies  to  be  in  its  &vottr.  I  fuppofo 
he  either  confiders  it  as  an  exotic,  or  thinks 
the  author  will  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  the 
Olalgow  elections.  Lord  Lyttleton  fays,  that  ■ 
Robertfon  and  Smith  and  Bower  are  the 
glories  of  Engliih  literature.  CHWald  protefts 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped  more 
inilniftion  or  entertainment  &om  it.  But 
you  may  eafily  judge  what  reliance  can  be  put 
on  his  judgment  who  has  been  engaged  aU 
bis  lifo  in  public  bufinefs,  and  who  never  fees 
any  faults  in  his  friends.  Millar  exults  and 
brag« 
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SECT,  brags  that  two-thirds  of  the  edition  are  already 
°'__^  fold,  and  that  he  is  now  fure  of  fuccefi.  You 
fee  what  a  fon  of  the  earth  that  is,  to  value 
books  only  by  the  profit  they  bring  him.  In 
that  view,'  I  believe  it  may  prove  a  very  good 
book. 

"  Charles  Townfend,  who  paffes  for  the 
cleverefl  fellow  in  England,  is  fo  taken  with 
the  performance,  that  he  faid  to  Ofwald  he 
would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  under  the 
autlior's  care,  and  would  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  accept  of  that  charge.  As  foon  as 
I  heard  this  I  called  on  him  twice,  with  a  view 
of  talking  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  of 
convincing  him  of  the  propriety  of  fending 
that  young  Nobleman  to  Glaigow:  For  I 
could  not  hope,  that  he  could  offer  you  any 
terms  which  would  tempt  you  to  renounce 
your  Profefforlhip.  But  I  miffed  him. 
Mr.  Townfend  paiTes  for  being  a  little  un- 
certain in  his  refoiutiona ;  fo  perhaps  you  need 
not  build  much'  on  this  fally. 

*'  In  recompence  for  fo  many  mortifying 
things  which  nothing  but  truth  could  have 
extorted  from  me,  and  which  1  could  ealily 
hav^  multiplied  to  a  greater  number,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  are  fo  good  a  Chriitian  as  to 
return  good  for  evil ;  and  to  flatter  my  vanity 
by  telling  me,  that  all  the  godly  in  Scotland 
abufe  me  for  my  account  of  John  Knox  and 
the  Reformation.  I  fuppofe  you  are  glad  to 
3  ibe 
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•fee  my  paper  end,  and  that  I  am  o1 
conclude  with 

Your  humble  fervant, 

David  Hume.' 


SECT.  III. 

jPhm  the  PubUcation  of  The  Theory  of  Moral 
SentimentSy  till  that  qf  The  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

AFTER  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of  s  E  c  T. 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  remained  ^^ 
four  years  at  Glafgow,  diichar^ng  his  official 
duties  with  unabated  vigour,  and  with  increaf- 
ing  reputation.  During  that  time,  the  plan 
of  his  ledtures  underwent  a  confiderable 
change.  His  ethical  doctrines,  of  which  he 
had  now  publifhed  fo  valuable  a  part,  occupied 
a  much  fmaller  portion  of  the  courfe  than 
formerly  :  and  accordingly,  bis  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  a  more  complete  illullra- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  jurifprudence  and  of 
political  economy. 

To  this  laft.  fubjefil,  his  thoughts  appear  to 
Tiave  been  occafionally  turned  from  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
tuiinterrupted  friendfliip  he  had  always  main- 
'  tained  with  his  old  companion  Mr.  Ofwald; 
had 
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SECT,  bad  fome  tendency  to  encourage  him  in  pro^ 
^  ^^  fecuting  this  branch  of  his  fludiei  j  and  the 
publication  of  Mr.Hume*s  political  difcourfes, 
in  the  year  1752,  could  not  faQto  confirm 
.  him  in  thofe  liberal  views  of  commercial 
policy  which  had  already  opened  to  him  in 
the  courfe  of  his  own  inquiries.  His  long 
refidence  in  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  mer- 
cantile towns  in  this  ifland,  and  the  habits  of 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  With  the  moft 
re(pe&ab\e  of  its  inhabitants,  affi>rded  him  an 
opportunity  of  deriving  what  commercial 
information  he  ftood  in  need  of,  from  the 
beft  fources ;  and  it  is  a  circumftance  no  lefs 
honourable  to  their  liberality  than  to  his 
talents,  that  notwithftanding  the  reluctance 
£>  common  among  men  of  bufinels  to  lillen  to 
the  coQclufions  of  mere  fpeculation,  and  the 
dire£t  oppofition  of  his  leading  principles  to 
all  the  old  maxims  of  trade,  he  was  able,  be* 
fore  he  quitted  his  fituation  in  the  univeriity, 
to  rank  fome  very  eminent  merchants  in  the 
number  of  his  profelytes*. 

Among  the  fludents  who  attended  his  lec> 
tures,  and  whofe  minds  were  not  jffeviouHy 
warped  by  prejudice,  the  progrefi  (^  iay 
opinions,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppt^ed,  was 
much  more  rapid.  It  was  liiis  clafs  of  his 
friends  accordingly  that  firfl,  adopted  his  fyt 

*  I  nention'tlib  hA  on  the  rc%eAable  autlioritj  of  Junct 
Bitcbict  Elfl.  «f  GU%ow. 
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torn  With  eageroefi,  and  diffii&d  a  knowledge  g  b  c  t. 
of  ita  fundamental  principles  over  this  part  of  ^  _^_  ^ 
the  kingdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  1763,  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived fm  invitati<Hi  from  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
fend  to  accompaoy  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
on  his  travels ;  and  the  liberal  terms  in  which 
the  prop(»[al  was  made  to  him,  added  to  th|» 
ftrong  defire  be  had  felt  of  vifitiDg  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  induced  him  to  refign  his 
office  at  Glafgow.  With  the  connection  which 
he  was  led  to  form  in  confequence  of  this 
change  in  his  fituation,  he  had  reafon  to  he 
fatisfied  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  he 
always  fpake  of  it  with  pleafure  and  gratitude. 
To  the  public,  it  was  not  perhaps  a  change 
equally  fortunate  ;  as  it  interrupted  that 
ftudious  leifure  for  which  nature  £eems  to 
have  deftined  him,  and  in  which  alone  he  could 
have  hoped  to  accomphfh  thofe  literary  pro- 
jo&s  which  had  flattered  the  ambition  of  his 
youthful  genius. 

The  alteration^  however,  which,  &om  ^i« 
period,  tO(^  place  in  his  habits,  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  He  had  hitherto  lived 
chiefly  within  the  walls  of  an  univerfity ;  and 
ddiou^  to  a  mind  like  his,  the  obfervatioa 
of  human  nature  on  the  fmallefl,  fcale  is  fuf- 
ficientto  convey  a  tolerably  juft  conception 
of  what  pafles  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
.  vorld,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
variety 
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SECT,  variety  of  fcenes  through  which  he  afterwarib 
^  °^;^  paffed,  muft  have  enriched  his  mind  with 
many  new  ideas,  and  correfited  many  of  thofe 
mifapprehenfions  of  life  and  manners  which 
the  heft  defcriptions  of  them  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  convey.  —  But  whatever  were  the  hghts 
that  his  travels  afforded  to  him  as  a  ftudent  of 
human  nature,  they  were  probably  ufeful  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree,  in  enabling  him  to  perfeft 
that  fyftemof  political  economy,  of  which  he 
had  already  deUvered  the  principles  in  his 
leftures  at  Gla%ow,  and  which  it  wa$  now  the 
leading  objeft  of  his  ftudies  to  prepare  for 
the  public.  The  coincidence  between  fome 
of  tbefe  principles  and  the  diflinguiOiiag 
tenets  of  the  French  economifts,  who  were  at 
that  very  time  in  the  height  of  their  reputa- 
tion, and  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with 
fome  of  the  leaders  of  that  fed,  could  not  &il 
to  aflift  him  in  methodizing  and  digefting  his 
peculations ;  while  the  valuable  collection  of 
fa£ts,  accumulated  by  the  zealous  induflry  of 
their  numerous  adherents,  fumi(hed  him  with 
ample  materials  for  illuHrating  and  confirming 
his  theoretical  conclufions. 

After  leaving  Glafgow,  Mr.  Smith  joined 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  London  early  in  the 
year  1 764,  and  fet  out  with  him  for  the  Canti-- 
Ment  in  the  month  of  March  following.  At 
Dover  they  were  met  by  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
who  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  and  with 
whom 
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Vrhom  Mr.  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  a  9  e  c  T. 
friendfliip,  which  he  always  mentioned  with  ^• 
great  fenfibility,  and  of  which  he  often  la-  ^~'*~~^ 
mented  the  Ihort  duration.  The  panegyrics 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  accomplilhed 
and  amiable  pedbn  has  been  honoured  by  fo 
many  difiinguilhed  charafters  in  the  diiferent 
countries  of  Europe,  are  a  proof  how  well 
fitted  his  talents  were  to  command  general 
admiration.  The  efteem  in  which  his  abili- 
^  ties  andleaming  were  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  a 
teftimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit  of  ftill 
fuperior  value.  Mr.  Hume,  too,  feems,  in 
this  inftance,  to  have  partaken  of  his  friend's 
enthufiafm.  **  Were  you  and  I  together 
"  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith),  we  Ihould 
**  filed  tears  at  prefent  for  the  death  of  poor 
*'  Sir  James  Macdonald.  We  could  not  pofr 
**  fibly  have  fufl'ered  a  greater  lofs  than  in 
**  that  valuable  young  man." 

In  this  firft  vifit  to  Paris,  the  Duke  Of  Buc- 

cleuch  and  Mr.  Smith  employed  only  ten  or 

twelve  days*,  afler  which  they  proceeded  to 

Thouloufe, 

*  The  day  after  Iii«  arrival  at  Fuii,  Mr.  Snutb  lent  a  formal  re* 
fignation  of  his  Profeflbrilup  to  the  ReAor  of  the  Univerfity  of - 
Clafgow.  **  I  never  was  more  aimoui  (iaya  he  in  ths  conclufion 
••  of  this  letter)  for  the  good  of  the  College)  than  at  this  moment ; 
"  and  I  Cacerely  wiih,  that  whoever  a  my  fucceflbrmay  not  only 
*  do  credit  to  the  office  hy  his  abilities,  but  be  i  comfort  to  the 
**  very  excellent  men  with  whom  he  is  likely  to  fpend  his  life,  by 
■*  tjie  probity  of  hia  heart,  and  the  goodnefa  of  his  temper." 

The  following  extiaA  fh>m  the  records  of  the  Univeriityi  which 
followi  immediately  afW  Mr.  Smith'i  letter  of  refigoatioi],  ii  at 
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SECT.  Thouloufe,  where  they  fixed  their  refidence 
IS-  for  eighteen  months  \  and  where,  in  addition 
^  to  the  pleafure  of  an  agreeable  fociety,  Mr, 
Smith  bad  an  opportunity  of  corre€ting  and 
extending  his  information  concerning  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  France,  by  the  intimacy  in 
which  he  lived  with  fome  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  Parliament. 

from  Thgulonfe  they  went,  by  a  pretty 
extenfive  tour,  through  the  fouth  of  France  to 
Geneva.  Here  they  pafled  two  months. 
The  late  Earl  Stanhope,  for  whofe  learning 
and  worth  Mr.  Smith  entertained  a  fincere 
rdTpe^t,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  that  re- 
public. 

About  Chriftmas  1765,  they  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  till  October  follow- 
ing.   The  fociety  in  which  Mr.  Smith  fpent 

once  a  teftimmf  to  hit  alfiduitjr  u  a  I^ufeflor,  and  t  proof  of  tl« 
jufi  Tenfe  which  dm  learned  body  entertatiMd  of  the  taletttf  and 
worth  of  the  colleague  tbe;f  had  lofi ; 

w  The  meeting  accept  of  Dr.  Smich'i  nfignatiofit  in  teniM  of 
«  the  above  letter,  and  the  office  of  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Phikdbphr 
M  in  thii  Dniverfity  i«  therefore  hefrity-  dtdaied  to  be  vacant.  The 
■<  Univetfity,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  help  e^reffing  thev  fincere 
•<  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr.  Snutbt  whole  difljugufiwd  pniKty 
*■  and  anuable  qualitin  procured  him  the  efieem  and  »lfa<Bi<Til  of  ' 
•■  his  c(dleague> ;  and  whofe  uncommon  geniiu,  great  alnlitiei>  and 
•>  exteafive  learning,  did  fo  much  honoor  to  thU  fbctety  ;  hii 
"  degant  and  ingenioui  Theory  o!  Moral  Sentimenti  having 
<•  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  men  of  tafie  and  litennn* 
*■  thioughout  Europe.  Hit  hippy  talent  iniUuibating  ahftrafied 
"  fubjeAi,  and  faithiii]  affidulty  in  communicating  uftfiji  koow- 
*<  ledge,  diflinguifhed  him  ai  a  Profeflbr,  and  at  once  affijoded 
*>  the  grexteft  pleafure  and  the  moQ  importaat  tnfinifluni  to  th^ 
•  youth  under  hii  care." 

4  theie 
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thefe  ten  months,  may  be  conceived  from  the  SECT. 
advantages  he  enjoyed,  in  confequence  of  the  '^ 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Hume.  Turgot, 
Quelhai,  Necker,  B'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  %  and  fome 
of  them  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
reckon  among  his  fiends.  From  Madame 
IVAnville,  the  refpe£)able  mother  of  the  late 
excellent  and  much  lamented  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucauld*, he  received  many  attentions, 
which 

*  The  foUowiog  letttTr  wtueli  lui  been  verf  aecidentiUr  pn. 
farredt  wfaUe  it  ferret  u  a  memoral  of  Mr.  Sniith'i  conneAion 
witK  the  ftmily  of  Rocbcfoucvild,  it  io  expreffive  of  the  virtuouc 
and  llba«l  mind  of  die  writer)  that  I  *m  pedbided  it  will  gm 
rifafiiTf  to  the  Society  to  lecopd  it  in  tb^  XranJk&ioni  : 

Patit,  j<  Mart  177S. 
••  Le  defir  de  fe  nppeller  1  rotre  fouTetUTi  Monfieor)  qmod  oa 
%  m  fhonneur  de  roua  cutnoltrei  doit  voiu  putntre  fort  mtonl  ( 
pennettez  que  non*  fiulillioiu  pour  ccU,  nu  H^  a  mat,  i'tKcz- 
fioo  d'une  edition  nouvelle  da  Maximts  de  la  Ratb^foiuauldt  tlont 
nam  prcnout  la  libeiti  de  vout  ofltir  mi  exempUire.  Vcxu  voyex 
que  nou*  n'avoni  pdnt  de  ruminei  puifque  le  mil  que  vow  aves 
dit  de  faii  duu  la  Tbitrie  Jet  Senlimtnt  Morauxi  ne  noui  em- 
ptche  point  de  vmu  envoyerce  in£nie  omr^e.  XI  a'an  eft  m£me 
ftBu  de  peu  qpe  Je  ne  B&  eoccn  jJiut  carj'avoia  cu  peut^tre  k 
ttttHtki  d'entiafreadre  one  tnduOion  de  votie  Tbeorie ;  nuia 
conune  j*  venwi  da  Mnniner  la  preou^  putiei  j'li  vu  paro!ti«  la 
tiaduAion  de  HL  I'AbM  filant.  et  j'«i  Hi  fore*  de  renoocer  an 
plaifir  que  j'anroi*  cu  de  faire  pailer  dan*  ma  Ungue  tin  de*  mst 

t  Ilatmrit  bien  falhi  poor  km  entreprendre  miejultificatkm  d* 
non  grandpdrtf.  Feut-£tre  n'anioit-il  pM  Hi  difficilef  premiere* 
maot  de  t'excubri  en  diianti  qu'ii  a*«it  toujotm  ts  let  hommea  k 
U  CMiTr  M  dun  la  funt  dvilei  deux  tbimtm  /«r  itffmlt  iii/eat 

•  Mom  (C.) 

H  H  a  ttrtobununt 
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SECT,  which  he  always  recollected  with  particular 
_^-^     gratitude. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  pre* 
ferved  no  journal  of  this  very  interefting 
period  of  his  hiftory }  and  fuch  was  his  aver- 
iion  to  write  letters,  that  I  fcarcely  fuppofe 
any  memoriiU  of  it  exiftsin  his  correfpondence 
with  his  friends.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  meniOTy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by 
few,  made  it  of  UtUe  confequence  to  himfelf 


tfriainemrnt  pliu  mauvait  qi^mlleun  ;  et  enfuite  de  jnftifier  par 
U  conduite  perfonelle  de  I'tateac,  Itt  principet  qtu  font  certiinement 
tt^  gltiinSiU  dani  Ton  onvnge.  II  a  pra  la  pftrde  pour  tc  toot; 
et  puceqne  lea  ga»  ^u'i  xvtA  en  le  pki*  toiu  les  jtax  ttaiat 
■ntniEi  par  PantBurfropit,  il  en  a  faitle  innbile  gEnfnl  de  tooi 
IM  homnet.  An  rell^  qucoque  toa  euvnge  merite  i  certaiM 
fgirdi  d^f tre  combartu,  il  eft  cependant  efiimable  mene  poor  b 
fond,  et  beaucoup'pour  la  foime. 

••  Permettez'mcH  de  voua  demander,  &  nous  aunnu  bient&t  one 
tdition  complette  do  onivm  de  votre  illnflrc  ami  H.  Hume  i 
Noui  I'avona  (inciieaiect  r^iette. 

"  Recerez)  je  voui  fupptiei  rexpreHitn  fiBcere  de  tout  lea  Jenif- 
men*  d'elUme  et  d'attachement  avec  lefquds  j'ai  I'homieur  d'ctnt 
UonCeiuri  voire  tre*  huinble  et  trea  obeiflant  ferviteur, 

"  Le  Due  de  U  Rochepokcadu)," 

Mr.  Smith'*  laft  tntercourfe  with  this  exccHent  nOn  wat  in  tb* 
year  17S91  when  heinfoimed  him)  by  meana  of  a  &tend  who  bap 
penedio  be  then  at  Paria,  that  in  the  future  editio&a  of  hit  Titnj 
the  name  of  Rochefoucauld  (hould  be  no  longo'  claSed  with  that  of 
Mandeville.  In  the  ettlarj^ed  editioDi  acconlin^y,  of  that  vot^ 
published  a  (hort  time  bcfmie  hia  death,  he  hat  fuppreflad  hi*  cesfuic 
of  the  author  of  the  Maximei ;  who  feema  indeed  (however  excep- 
tionable many  of  hia  [nincipla  may  be)  to  have  been' aAiuUeiL  huh 
in  hit  life  and  wntiugi,  by  mocivei  very  difierenl  from  tlmSt  of 
Mandeville.  The  real  fcope  of  thele  maami  it  placed)  I  think)  ia 
ajuillighl  by  the  tngeniout author  of  the  matite  fU&xei  to  tbi 
e«Ltioa  of  them  publilhed  u  Paria  ia  1778. 

to 
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to  record  in  writing  what  he  heard  or  fkw ;  s  E  c  T. 
and  from  his  anxiety  before  his  death  to  de-      ™* 
fltoy  alt  the  papers  in  his  pofleffion,  he  feems     ''•'~ 
to  have  wilhed,  that  no  materials  fhould  re- 
main for   his  bio^aphers,  but   what   were 
iiimifhed  by  the  lalling  monuments  of  his 
geniuSyiuidtheexemplaryworthofhis  private 
life. 

The  lati^a£l:ion  he  enjoyed  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  Turgot  may  be  eafily  imagined. 
Their  opinions  on  the  moft  eflential  points  of 
political  economy  were  the  lame ;  and  they 
were  both  animated  by  the  fame  zeal  for  the 
bed  interefts  of  mankind.  The  favourite 
ftudies,  too,  of  both,  had  directed  their  in- 
quiries to  fiibje^s  on  which  the  underftand- 
ings  of  the  abiell  and  the  beft  informed  are 
liable  to  be  warped,  to  a  great  degree,  by 
prejudice  and  paffion ;  and  on  which,  of 
confequence,  a  coincidence  of  judgment  is 
peculiarly  gratifying.  We  are  told  by  one  of 
the  biographers  of  Turgot,  that  after  his  re- 
treat from  the  ministry,  he  occupied  his  leifure 
in  a  philofophical  correlpondence  with  fome  of 
his  old  friends ;  and,  in  particular,  that  various 
letters  on  important  fubje£ts  palTed  between 
faim  and  Mr.  Smith.  I  take  notice  of  this  anec- 
dote ,cbie0y  as  a  proof  of  the  intimacy  which 
was  underftood  to  have  fubllfied  between 
them;  for  in  other  reipe£ls,  the  anecdote 
ftems  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  doubtful.  It  is 
H  H  3  fcarcely 
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SECT,  fcarcely  to  be  fuppof^  that  Mr.  Smith  woold 
nL  deftroy  the  letters  of  fuch  a  correfpondeDt  as 
'  Turgot ;  and  ftill  lefe  probable,  that  fach  an 
intercoiuie  waa  carried  on  between  them  with* 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  of  Mr.  Smitlx's 
friends.  From  fome  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  at  Paris  by  a  gentleman  of  this  Society 
fince  Mr.  Smith's  death,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  no  evidence  of  the  correfpon- 
dence  exifts  unong  the  papers  of  M.  Turgot, 
and  that  the  whole  flory  has  taken  its  rife 
from  a  report  fuggefted  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  former  intimacy.  This  circumftance  I 
think  it  of  importance  to  mention,  becaufe  a 
good  deal  of  curiofity  has  been  excited  by  the 
pafiage  iti  queftion,  with  refpe^  to  the  fktec^ 
the  fuppofed  letters. 

Mr.  Smith  was  aUb  well  known  to  M*  Quef^ 
nai,  the  profound  and  original  author  of  the 
Economical  Table }  a  man  (according  to  Mr^ 
Smith's  account  of  him)  *'  of  the  greateft 
•*  modefty  and  OmpUcity  j"  and  whole  fyftem 
of  poUtical  economy  he  has  pronounced, 
*'  with  all  its  imperfedtioiis,"  to  be  **  the 
**  neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has 
**  yet  been  publiflied  on  the  principles  of  diat 
"  very  important  fcience."  If-  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  Quefiiai's  death,  ISr. 
Smith  had  once  an  intention  (as  he  t<dd 
me  himfelf)  to  have  infcribed  to  him  \om 
«  Wealth  of  Nations." 

It 
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It  was  not,  however,merel3rthe  diftinguiihed  8  fi  c  T. 
men  who  about  this  period  fixed  fo  fplendld  .  ^ 
an  eera  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  France,  that 
excited  Mr.  Smith's  curiofity  while  he  remain- 
ed in  Paris.  His  acquaintance  with  the  polite 
literature  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
was  extenfive ;  and  amidil  his  various  other 
occupations,  he  had  never  neglected  to  culti- 
vate a  tafte  fo;  the  fine  arts ; — lels,  it  is  pro- 
bable, with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  enjoyments 
ihej  convey,  (though  he  was  by  no  means 
without  femfibility  to  their  beauties,)  than  on 
account  of -their  connection  with  the  general- 
principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  an  exami- 
.  nation  of  which  they  afibrd  the  moft  pleafing 
of  all  avenues.  To  thofe  who  fpeculate  on 
this  very  delicate  fubjeft,  a  comparifon  of  the 
modes  of  tafte  that  prevail  among  different 
nations,  aiK)rds  a, valuable  collection  of  faCts; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  -always  difpofed  to 
afcribe  to  cullom  and  fafiiion  their  full  ihare 
in  regulating  tiie  opinions  of  mankind  with 
relpeft  to  beauty,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  have  availed  himfdf  of  every  opportunity 
which  a  foreign  country  afibrded  him  of  iUuf- 
trating  his  former  theories. 

Some  of  his  peculiar  notions,  too,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  imitative  arts,  feem  to  have  been 
much  confkmed  by  his  obfervations  while 
abroad.  In  accounting  for  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  thefe  arts,  it  had  early  occurred 
H  H  4  to 
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3  E  C  T.  to  him  35  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  very 
^_^  great  part  of  it  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
imitation ;  a  principle  which  was  probably  fug- 
gelled  to  him  by  that  of  the  dtfficiUti  Jitrmot^ 
tie,  by  which  fome  French  critics  had  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  effea:of  verfification  and  of 
rhyme*.  Tliis  principle  Mr.  Smith  puihed 
to  the  gceateft  polfible  length,  and  referred  to 
it,  with  fingular  ingenuity,  a  great  vai'i^ty  of 
phenomena  in  all  the  different  fine  arts.  It 
led  him,  however,  tp  fome  conclufions,  which 
appear,  at  firft  view  at  leaft,  not  a  little  para- 
doxical {  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
warped  his  judgment  in  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  was  accuHomed  to  give  on  th« 
fubjefl:  of  poetry. 

The  principles  of  dramatic  compolition  had 
more  particularly  attracted  his  attention  j  and 
the  hiilory  of  the  theatre,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  had  fumiihed  him  with  fome 
of  the  moil  remarkable  fa^  on  whicli  his 
theory  of  the  imitative  arts  was  founded. 
From  this  theory  it  feepned  to  follow  as  a 
,  confequence,  that  the  iame  cifcumftances 
which,  in  tragedy,  give  to  blank  verfe  ap 
advantage  over  profe,  fhould  give  to  rhyme  as 
advantage  over  blanlt  verfe  j  and  Mr.  Smith 
had  always  inclined  to  that  opinion.  Nay, 
}i&  had  gone  fo  far  as  tp  ^tend '  the  iam^ 

^  Sef  tbp  Plreface  to  Volbire's  Oedift,  edit,  of  1739. 
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doArine  to  comedy ;  and  to  regret  that  thofe  sect. 
excellent  pifturea  of  life  and  manners  which  ^  ^^- 
the  Englilh  ftage  affi>rd3,  had  not  been  exe- 
cuted after  the  model  of  the  French  fchool. 
The  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  the 
great  dramatic  authors  of  France  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  thefe  opinions ;  and  this  admi- 
ration (refulting  originally  from 'the  general 
charader  of  his  tafte,  which  delighted  more 
to  remark  that  pliancy  of  genius  which  ac- 
commodates itfelf  to  eflahliihed  rules,  than  to 
wonder  at  the  bolder  flights  of  an  undifciplined 
imagination)  was  increafed  to  a  great  degree, 
when  he  iaw  the  beauties  that  had  flruck  him 
in  the  clofet,  heightened  by  the  utmoft,  per- 
fection of  theatrical  exhibition.  In  the  lafl 
years  of  his  life,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf, 
at  a  leifure  hour,  in  fupporting  his  theoretical 
conclufions  on  thefe  fubje^ls,  by  the  faCls 
which  his  fubfequent  lludies  and  obfervations 
had  fuggefted ;  and  he  intended,  if  he  had 
lived,  to  have  prepared  the  refult  of  thefe 
labours  for  the  prefs.  Of  this  work  he  has 
left  for  publication  a  Ihort  fragment )  but  he 
bad  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  apply  his 
do6lrine  to  verfification  and  to  the  theatre. 
As  his  notions,  however,  with  refpefit  to  thefe 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  his  converfation,  and 
were  intimately  connected  with  his  general 
principles  of  criticilhi,  it  would  have  been 
iiqproper  to  pa&  them  over  in  this  fketch  of 
hia 
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8  E  c  T.  Jus  life ;  and  I  even  thought  it  proper  to  dc'^ 
^  tail  them  at  greater  length  than  the  compara. 
tive  importance  of  the  fubjeS:  would  have 
juftified,  if  he  bad  carried  his  plans  into  exe- 
cution. Whether  his  love  of  fjndenij  added 
to  his  partiality  for  the  French  drama,  may 
not  have  led  him,  in  this  inftance,  to  gene* 
talize  a  little  too  much  his  conclufiona,  and 
to  overlook  feme  peculiarities  in  the  language 
and  verilfication  of  that  country,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

In  October  1765,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
returned  to  London.  His  Grace,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  feveral  particulars  in  the  fore- 
going narrative,  will,  I  hope,  forgive  the 
liberty  I  take  in  tranfcribing  one  paragraph  in 
his  own  words :  «  In  06lober  1 766,  we  re- 
**  turned  to  London,  after  having  fpent  near 
**  three  years  tf^ether,  without  the  flighteft 
«  di&greement  or  coolnefi; — on  my  part, 
•*  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  ei- 
**  pe€ted  from  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  man. 
•»  "We  continued  to  live  in  friendihip  till  the 
**  hour  of  his  death;  and  I  ihall  always  remain 
**  with  the  impreiBon  of  having  loft  a  friend 
**  whom  I  loved  and  refpe3:ed;  not  only  for 
f*  his  great  talents,  but  for  ev^ry  private 
<*  virtue.** 

The  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Smith  paffed 

Jiis  next  ten  years,  formed  a  ftriking  contraft 

to  the  unfettled  mode  of  life  he  had  been  for 

fome 
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ibme  time  accuftomed  to,  butvaa  fo  congenial  sect. 
to  bis  natural  dii^ofition,  and  to  his  firft  habits,  ^^J°i_^ 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  was 
ever  perfuaded  to  leave  it.  During  ^e  whole 
of  this  period,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
vifits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,)  he  remained 
with  his  mother  at  Kirkaldy ;  occupied  habi- 
tually in  intenfe  ftudy,  but  unbending  his  mind 
at  times  in  the  company  of  fome  of  his  old 
fchool-fellows,  whofe  **  fober  wiflies**  had 
attached  them  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  In 
the  Caaety  <^ &ich  men,  Mr.  Smith  delighted; 
and  to  them  he  was  endeared,  not  only  by  his 
fimpte  and  unafluming  manners,  but  by  the 
perfe^l;  knowledge  they  all  potiTefled  of  thofk 
domeilic  virtues  which  had  diilinguiihed  hjn) 
from  his  infancy. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  (as  he  tells  us  himlelf ) 
confidered  **  a  town  as  the  true  icene  for  a 
**  man  of  letters,"  made  many  attempts  to 
ieduce  him  from  his  retirement.  In  a  letter, 
dated  in  1773,  he  urges  him  to  pals  fome 
time  with  him  in  Edinburgh.  '*  I  fliall  not 
**  take  any  excufe  &om  your  Hate  of  health, 
"  which  I  fuppofe  only  a  fubterfiige  invented 
•*  by  indolence  and  love  of  folitude.  Indeed, 
f*  my  dear  Smith,  if  you  continue  to  hearken 
**  to  complaints  of  this  hature,  you  will  cut 
•*  yourfelf  out  entirely  from  human  fociety, 
**  to  the  great  lois  of  both  parties."  In 
imother  letter,  dated  in  1769,  from  his  houfe 
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SECT,  in  James's  Court,  (which  commanded  a  prof- 
"^  pea  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of  the  oppofite 
'  coaft  of  Fife,)  "  I  am  glad  (fays  he)  to  have 
**  come  within  iight  of  you ;  but  as  I  would 
•*  alfo  be  within  fpeaking  terms  with  you,  I 
**  wiih  we  could  concert  meafures  for  that 
**  purpofe.  I  am  mortally  fick  at  fea,  and 
•*  regard  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  hydro- 
**  phobia  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  us. 
*'  I  am  alfo  tired  of  travelling,  as  much  as 
"  you  ought  naturally  to  be  of  flaying  at 
"  home.  I  therefore  propofe  to  you  to  come 
**  hither,  and  pals  fome  days  with  me  in  this 
"  folitude,  I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
"  been  doing,  and  propofe  to  exaA  a  rigorous 
**  account  of  the  method  in  which  you  have 
**  employed  yourfelf  during  your  retreat-  I 
**  am  pofitive  you  are  in  the  wrong  in  many 
**  of  your  fpeculatioDs,  efpecially  where  you 
**  have  the  misfortune  to  difier  irom  me.  All 
*'  thefe  are  reafbns  for  our  meeting,  and  I  wifh 
'  **  you  would  make  me  fome  realbnable  pro. 
*'  polal  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  no  habi. 
"  tation  in  the  iiland  of  Jnchkeith,  otherwife 
'*  I  {hould  challenge  you  to  meet  me  on  that 
**  fpot,  and  neither  of  us  ever  to  leave  the 
^'  place,  till  we  were  fully  agreed  on  all  points 
*'  of  controverfy.  I  expefib  General  Conway 
**  here  to-morrow,  whom  I  fhall  attend  to 
**  Rofeneath,  and  I  fliall  remain  there  a  few 
**  days.  On  my  return,  I  hope  to  find  a 
«  letter 
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**  letter  from  you,  containing  a  bold  accept-  sect, 
**  ance  of  this  defiance."  ™L. 

At  length  (in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1776)-  Mr,  Smith  accounted  to  the  world  for 
his  long  retreat,  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caules  of  the 
*»  Wealth  of  Nations."  A  letter  of  congra- 
tulation on  this  event,  from  Mr.  Hume,  ia 
now  before  me.  It  is  dated  ift  April  1776 
(about  fix  months  before  Mr.  Hume's,  death), 
and  difcovers  an  amiable  folicitude  about  his 
friend's  literary  fMne.  "  Euge!  Beile!  Dear 
**  Mr.  Smith :  I  am  much  pleafed  with  your 
**  performancei  and  the  perulal  of  it  has  taken 
*'  me  from  a  ilate  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a 
*'  work  of  lb  much  expectation,  by  yourfelf, 
"  by  your  friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I 
**  trembled  for  its  appearance  j  but  am  now 
**  much  relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading 
«  of  it  neceflarily  requires  fo  much  attention, 
**  and  the  public  is  diQrafed  to  give  fo  little, 
**  that  I  Ihall  Hill  doubt  for  fome  time  of  its 
*f  being  at  firfl  very  popular.  But  it  lias 
*<  depth  and  folidity  and  acuteneis,  and  is  fo 
**  much  illuftrated  by  curious  fadls,  that  it 
**  mult  at  lad  take  the  pubhc  attention.  It 
**  is  probably  much  improved  by  your  lafl. 
'*  abode  in  London.  If  you  were  Iiere  at  my 
**  fire-fide,   I  fliould  difpute  fome  of  your 

«  principles. But 

*'  tbefe,  and  a  hundred  other  points,  are  fit 
"  only 
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SECT.*'  only  to  be  difciifled  in  coaverlAiioD.  I  hope  ■ 
,  P^'  **  it  will  be  foon ;  for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  ftate 
"  of  health,  and  cannot  aSotd  a  long  delay." 
Of  a  book  which  is  now  fo  univei&lly 
known  as  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  it  might 
be  confidered  po'h^  as  fuperfluous  to  give  a 
particular  analyfia ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  limits 
of  this  eflay  make  it  impoffible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt it  at  prefent  A  few  remaxki,  however, 
on  Uie  objed  and  tendency  of  the  work,  may, 
I  hope,  be  introduced  without  impropriety. 
The  hiflory  of  a  philofopher'a  life  can  contain 
little  more  than  the  hillory  of  his  Q>ecuIati<H}s ; 
^d  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  author  as  Mr.  Smith, 
whofe  lludies  were  fyftematically  dire^d  from 
his  youth  to  fubje£te  of  the  laft  importance  to 
human  happinels,  a  review  of  hia  writings, 
while  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius,  affords  the  moft  fiUthful  pi&ure  of 
his  cbanU^er  as  a  man. 
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SECT.   IV. 

Of  ffie  Ltguhy  into  the  Nature  and  Cau/is  iff 
the  Wealth  of  NaUrnis*, 

AN  hiftorical  view  of  the  different  forms  sect; 
und^which  human  afi&irs  have  appeared  ^-  . 
in  difl^ent  ages  and  nations,  naturaJly  fuggefts 
the  queftion,  "Whether  the  experience  of  for- 
mer times  may  not  now  fumifh  fome  general 
principles  to  enlighten  and  direft  the  policy 
of  future  legillators  ?  The  difc\iffion,  however, 
to  which  this  queftion  leads,  is  of  fingular  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  it  requires  an  accurate  analyiis  of 
by  iar  the  moft  complicated  clafs  of  pheno< 
inena  that  can  poffibly  ei^gage  our  attention, 
thofe  which  refult  &om  the  intricate  and  often 
the  imperceptible  mechanifm  of  political  fo- 
ciety ;~  a  fubje€i  of  obfervation  which  feems, 
at  firft  view,  ib  little  commenfurate  to  our  fa- 
culties, that  it  has  been  generally  regarded 
with  the  fiune  pafiive  emotions  of  wonder  and 
fiibmiffion,  with  whicb,in  the  material  world,  we 

*  The  Icsgtli  to  wUch  tlii*  HenK^  bu  ilreidf  extended)  to> 
pdio'  witli  fame  other  realbni  which  it  u  unnecef&ry  to  menttm 
hei«)  h*ve  induced  mt,  in  priatiDg  tlie  foUowiag  teOIon,  to  con* 
'  '  raytM  to  a  much  laan  genenl  view  of  the  fubjed  thui  I 
■  •     See  Not.  CD.) 


furvey 
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SECT,  furvey  the  effedta  produced  by  the  myllerious 
^  j^-^  and  uncontroulable  operation  of phyfical  caufes. 
It  is  fortunate  that  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  the  difficulties  which  had  long 
baffled  the  efforts  of  folltary  genius  begin  to 
appear  Ids  formidable  to  the  united  exer- 
tions of  tl^e  race  i  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  experience  and  the  reafonings  of  different 
individuals  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fame 
objects,  and  ace  combined  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  illuftrate  and  to  limit  each  other,  the 
fcience  of  poUtics  aflumes  more  and  more 
that  fyllematical  form  which  encourages  and 
aids  the  labours  of  future  enquirers. 

In  profecuting  the  fcience  of  politics  on 
this  plan,  little  affiflance  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  jpeculations  of  ancient  philofophers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  in  their  political  enqui. 
lies,  confined  their  attention  to  a  comparifon 
of  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  provifions  they  made 
for  perpetuating  their  own  exiflence,  and  for 
extending  the  glory  of  the  ftate.  It  was  re-' 
ferved  for  modern  times  to  invelligate  thofe 
univerfal  principles  of  juftice  and  of  expe- 
diency, which  ought,  under  every  form  of 
government,  to  regulate  the  focial  order ;  and 
of  which  the  objeft  is,  to  make  as  equitable  a 
diftribution  as  pofTible,  among  all  the  different 
members  of  a  community,  of  the  advantages 
ariling  from  the  political  union. 
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.  The  invention  of  printing  was  perhaps  ne-  S  E  c  T. 
ceflary  to  prepare  the  way  for  thefe  refearchea.  ,_  '  ^ 
In  thofe  departments  of  literature  and  of 
fcience,  where  genius  finds  witliin  itfelf  the 
materials  of  its  labours ;  in  poetry,  in  pure 
geometry,  and  in  fome  branches  of  moral 
philofophy ;  the  ancients  have  not  only  laid  ' 

the  foundations  on  which  we  are  to  build,  but 
have  left  great  and  iinifhed  models  for  our 
imitation.  But  in  phyfics,  where  our  progrefs 
depends  on  an  immenfe  coIIe^on  of  fa£ls, 
and  on  a  combination  of  the  accidental  lights 
daily  ftruck  out  in  the  iunumerabie  walks  of 
obfervation  and  experiment ;  and  in  politics, 
where  the  materials  of  our  theories  are  equally 
fcattered,  and  are  coUe^ed  and  arranged  with 
ftill  greater  diificuity,  the  means  of  commu- 
nication aAbrded  by  the  prefs  have,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  centuries,  accelerated  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  human  mind,  far  beyond  what 
the  moft  ianguine  hopes  of  our  predeceflbrs 
could  have  imagined. 

The  progress  already  made  in  this  fcience, 
inconliderable  as  it  is  in  comparifoa  of  what 
may  be  yet  expected,  has  been  fufficient  to 
ihew,  that  the  happinefi  of  mankind  depends, 
not  on  the  fliare  which  the  people  poffefles, 
directly  or  indire6tly,  in  the  ena^ment  of 
laws,  but  on  the  equity  and  expediency  of  the 
laws  that  are  enacted.  The  Ihare  which  the 
people  pofleffes  in  the  government  is  interefl- 

VOL-  V.  II  ing 
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SECT,  ing  chie&y  to  the  finall  number  of  men  wbofe 
.  ^'  ^  objefit  is  the  attainment  of  political  import* 
ance ;  but  the  equity  and  expediency  of  the 
laws  are  interefUng  to  every  member  of  the 
community :  and  more  efpecially  to  thofe 
whofe  perTonal  iniignificance  leaves  them  no 
encouragement,  but  what  they  derive  from 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moft  im< 
portant  branch  of  political  fcience  is  that 
which  has  for  its  object  to  afcertain  the  phi- 
lolbphical  principles  of  jurifprudence ;  or  (as 
Mr.  Smith  exprefles  it)  to  afcertain  *•  the 
**  general  principles  which  ought  to  run 
**  through  aiid  be  the  fbundation  of  the  lam 
**  of  all  nations*."  In  countries  where  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  widely  at  variance 
with  thefe  principles,  the  political  liberty 
which  the  confUtution  beflows,  only  funiilhes 
them  with  the  means  of  accomplifliing  their 
own  ruin :  And  if  it  were  poffible  to  fuppofe 
thefe  principles  completely  realized  in  any 
fyftem  of  laws,  the  people  would  bave  little 
leafon  to  complain,  rtiat  tbey  were  not  imme- 
diately inflrumental  in  their  enactment.  The 
only  in&Uible  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
any  conftitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  detail 
of  its  municipal  code ;  and  the  value  vbicit 
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wilb  moifet  on  political  freedom,  arifes  chiefly  sect. 
from  the  facility  it  is  fuppofed  to  afford,  for      iv. 
the  introdudion  of  thofe  legiflative  improve-  ^~"^^ 
ments  which  the  general  interefla  of  the  com- 
munity  recommend. — I  cannot  help  adding, 
that  the   capacity  of  a  people  to   exercifs 
political  rights  with  utility  to  themfelvea  and 
to  their  country,  prefiippofes  a  diffiifion  of 
knowledge  and  of  good  morals,  which  can 
only  refult  from  the  previous  operation  of 
laws  favourable  to   induflry,    to  order,    and 
to  freedom. 

Of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  enlightened 
politicians  feem  now  to  be  in  general  con- 
vinced ;  for  the  moll  celebrated  works  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  during  the  lall  thirty  years,  by 
Smith,  Quefnai,  Turgot,  Campomanes,  Bec- 
caria,  and  others,  have  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  fociety,— not  by  delineating  plans  of 
new  conflitutions,  but  by  enlightening  the 
poticy  of  a^naal  legiflators.  Such  fpeculations, 
while  they  are  more  eflTentially  and  more  ex- 
teniively  ufeful  than  any  others,  have  no  ten- 
tency  to  unhinge  efti^lifhed  inf^tutions,  or 
to  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  multitude.  The 
improvements  they  recommend  are  to  be  ef- 
fected by  means  too  gradual  and  flow  in  their 
operation,  to  warm  the  imaginations  of  any 
but  of  the  fpeculative  few  ;  and  in  proportion 
aa  they  are  adoptedj  they  conibUdate  the  po- 
112  litical 
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SECT,  litical  fabric,  and  enlarge  the  ba^s  upon  which 

,    ^-    .  it  relU. 

To  direct  the  policy  of  nations  vith  refpeft 
to  one  molt  importaDt  clais  of  its  laws,  thofe 
which  form  its  fyftem  of  political  economv, 
is  the  great  aim  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inquiry :  And 
he  has  unqueflionably  had  the  merit  of  pre< 
fenting  to  the  world,  the  moll  comprehenCve 
and  perfect  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  on 
the  general  principles  of  any  branch  of  legif- 
lation.  The  example  which  he  has  fet  will  be 
followed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  due  time,  by 
other  writers,  for  whom  the  internal  policy  of 
ftates  furniflies  many  other  fubje61:s  of  difcuf- 
iion  no  lets  curious  and  interefting ;  and  may 
accelerate  the  progrels  of  that  fcience  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  fo  well  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paff^e :  "  Finis  et  fcopus  quern  l^es 
**  intueri,  atque  ad  quem  juffiones  et  ianc- 
*<  tiones  fuas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  eft, 
*'  quam  ut  elves  fellciter  degant }  id  fiet,  & 
•  "■  pietate  et  religione  re£te  inflituti  i  rooribus 
"  honeftijarmisadverfushofligsextemoatutii 
**:  legum  auxilio  adveifus  feditiones  et  privatas 
*f  ii^urias  muniti ;  imperio  et  magiftratibus 
**■  obfequentes  ^  copiis  et  opibua  locupletea  et 

'*  florentes  fueriot. Certe  cognitio  ilia  ad 

"  viros  civiles  prc^rie  Q>e£Utj  qxu  optime 
»  n6runt,  quidferat  focietas  .humana,  quid 

'  *'  lalus  populi,  quid  eequitas  naturalis,  quid 

*'  gentium  mores,  quid  rerumpublicarum  for- 

"  mae 
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"  mte  diverfie,!  ideoque  poffint  de  legibus,  sect. 
**  ex  principiis  et  prfficeptis  tam  aequitatis  J^', 
"  naturalis,  quani  poHtices  decemere.  Quam* 
*'  obrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  fontes  juftitis  et 
"  utilitatis  publicae  petantur,  et  ih  iingulis 
**  juris  partibus  chara6ler  quidam  et  idea 
**  jufti  exhibeatur,  ad  quam  particularium 
**  reg^onim  et  rerumpublicBrum  legea  pro- 
**  bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri, 
**  quifque,  cui  hoc  cordi  erit  et  curte,  pofGt" 
The  enumeration  contained  in  the  foregoing 
paflage,  of  the  diilerent  obje^s  of  law,  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents ;  and  the  precife  aim  of  the  political 
fpeculations  which  he  then  announced,  and  of 
which  he -afterwards  publiflied  fo  valuable  a 
part  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  to  afeer. 
tain  the  general  principles  of  juftice  and  of 
expediency,  which  ought  to  guide  the  infli* 
tutions  of  legiHators  on  thefe  important  arti- 
cles}— in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  afcer- 
tain  thofe  leges  legum,  **  ex  quibus  informa* 
**  tio  peti  poffit,  quid  in  Singulis  legibus  bene 
*'  aut  perperam  pofitum  aut  conflitutum  Ot." 
The  branch  of  legiflation  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  choice  of  as  thefubje£t  of  his  work, 
naturally  leads  me  to  remark  a  very  Urikitig 
f;ontrail  between  the  fpirtt  of  ancient  and  of 
jpaodern  policy  in  refpefil  to  the  Wealth  of 
1 1  3  Niitions^ 
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SECT*.  Nations  •.  The  great  objeft  of  the  formerwai 
^  "^',  _,  to  coupteraft  the  love  of  money  and  a  tafte 
for  luxuiy,  by  pofitive  inAitutions ;  and  to 
maintain  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
habits  of  frugality,  and  &  feverity  of  manners. 
The  decline  of  ftates  is  uniformly  aicribed  by 
the  philofophers  and  hiftorians,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  the  influence  of  riches  on  na- 
tional chamber ;  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgtu, 
which,  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  banifhed  the 
precious  metals  from  Sparta,  are  propoled  by 
many  of  them  as  the  moft  perfeS:  model  of 
legiflation  devifed  by  human  wiidom.— How 
oppofite  to  this  is  the  doftrine  <]£  modem  po- 
liticians !  Far  from  confidering  poverty  as  an 
advantage  to  a  Itate,  their  great  aim  is  to 
open  new  fources  of  national  opulence,  and 
to  animate  the  activity  of  all  clafies  of  the 
people,  by  a  tafle  for  the  C(Hnforts  and  ac- 
commodations of  life. 

One  principal  caufe  oi  this  difference  be- 
tween the  fpirit  of  ancient  and  modem  policy, 
may  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the 
iburces  of  national  wealth  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times.  In  ages  when  commerce  and 
manufa6l:ures  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
among  ftates  conllituted  like  moll  of  the  an- 
cient republics,  a  fudden  influx  of  riches  fimn 

*l  Sdcnce  dc  h  LepSli^oa,  par  le  Cher.  Filsngteri,  IJ^  i* 
tbap.  13. 

abroad 
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■broad  was  juftly  dreaded  as  an  evil,  alarming  sect. 
to  the  monds,  to  the  induftry,  and  to  the  free-  ^- 
dom  of  a  people.  So  different,  however,  is 
the  caTe  at  prefent,  that  the  moft  wealthy  na- 
tions are  thofe  where  the  people  are  the  moft 
laborious,  and  where  they  enjoy  the  greateft 
degree  of  liberty.  Nay,  it  was  the  general 
difiiifion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of 
men,  which  firft  gave  birth  to  the  Ipirit  of  in- 
dependence in  modem  Europe,  and  which 
has  produced  under  fome  of  its  governments, 
and  efpeciaUy  under  our  own,  a  more  equal 
difiufion  of  freedom  and  of  happinefs  than 
took  place  under  the  moH  celebrated  confti- 
tutions  of  antiquity. 

Without  this  diffiifion  of  wealth  among  the 
lower  orders,  the  important  effects  refulting 
firom  the  invention  of  printing  would  have 
been  extremely  limited  ;  for  a  certain  degree 
of  eafe  and  independence  is  necefiary  to  in* 
fpire  men  with  the  defire  of  knowledge,  and 
to  afford  them  the  leifure  which  is  requifite 
for  acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  rewards 
which  fiich  a  flate  of  fociety  holds  up  to  in. 
duftcy  and  ambition,  that  the  felfifh  pailions 
of  the  multitude  can  be  intercftcd  in  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  children.  The 
extenfive  propagation  of  light  and  refinement 
arifing  from  the  influence  of  the  prefs,  aided 
by  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  feeraa  to  be  the 
remedy  provided  by  nature,  againfl  tlie  fatal 
X  I  4  effects 
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SECT,  effefts  which  would  otherwife  be  produced,  hy 
^^IJ'  _.  the  fubdivifion  of  labour  accompanying  the 
progrefs  of  the  mechanical  arta  :  Nor  is  any 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  remedy  e^^hial^ 
but  wife  inftitutioDs  to  facilitate  general  in- 
ftru3;ion,  and  to  adapt  the  educati(Hi  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  ilationa  they  are  to  occupy.  The 
mind  of  the  artifl,  which,  from  the  limited 
fphere  of  his  activity,  would  link  below  the 
level  of  the  pealant  or  the  favage,  might  re- 
ceive in  infancy  the  means  of  intelle&ual  en- 
joyment, and  the  feeds  of  moral  improvement^ 
and  even  the  infipid  uniformity  of  his  profeC 
iional  engagements,  by  prefenting  no  6iye€t 
to  awaken  his  ingenuity  or  to  diftra^  his  at- 
tention,  might  leave  him  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  faculties,  on  fubje£ts  more  interefting  to 
himfelf,  and  more  extenfively  ufefiil  to  others. 
Thefe  eflfefts,  notwithftanding  a  variety  of 
oppofing  caufes  which  dill  exift,  have  already 
refulted,  in  a  very  fenlible  degree,  from  the 
liberal  policy  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Hume^ 
in  his  Eflay  on  Commerce,  after  taking  notice 
of  the  numerous  armies  raifed  and  maintained 
by  the  finall  republics  in  the  ancient  world, 
afcribes  the  military  power  of  thefe  ftates  to 
their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  "  Few 
**  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labour  of 
**  the  fanners,  and  therefore  more  foldiers 
•*  might  live  upon  it."  He  adds,  however, 
that  "  the  policy  of  ancient  times  was  vio- 

**  LENT, 
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•■  LENT,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  courfe  sect. 
*'  of  things  ■" —  by  which,  I  prefume,  he  iv. 
means,  that  it  aimed  too  much  at  modify- 
ing,  by  the  force  of  pofitive  inftitutions,  the 
order  of  fociety,  according  to  fome  precon- 
ceived idea  of  expediency  j  without  trufting 
fufScienUy  to  thofe  principles  of  the  human 
conllitution,  which, wherever  they  are  allowed 
free  fcope,  not  only  condufl  mankind  to  hap- 
pinefs,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  a  progreffive 
improvement  in  their  condition  and  in  their 
character.  The  advantages  which  modern  po- 
licy poffefles  over  the  ancient,  arife  principally 
from  its  conformity,  in  fome  of  the  moll  im- 
portant articles  of  political  economy,  to  an 
order  of  things  recommended  by  nature ;  and 
it  woiild  not  be  difficult  to  Ihew,  that,  where 
it  remains  iAperfefit,  its  errors  may  be  traced 
to  the  reftraintsit  impofes  on  the  natural  courfe 
of  human  aiiairs.  '  Indeed,  in  thefe  reftraints 
may  be  difcovered  the  latent  feeds  of  many  of 
'the  prejudices  and  follies  which  infedt  modem 
manners,  and  which  have  fo  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  fatirift. 

The  foregoing  very  imperfeft  hints  ap* 
peared  to  me  to  form,  not  only  a  proper,  but 
in  fome  meafure  a  neceffary  introduftion  to 
the  few  remarks  I  ha^'e  to  offer  on  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry  J  as  they  tend  to  illuftrate  a  con- 
nection between  his  fyilem  of  commercial 
politics. 
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SECT,  politics,  and  thofe  Ipeculations  of  his  earliw 
^1  years,  in  which  he  aimed  more  profefledly  at 
the  advancement  of  human  improvement  and 
happinefs.  It  is  this  view  of  political  economy 
that  can  alone  render  it  interefling  to  the 
moralift,  and  can  dignify  calculations  of  profit 
and  lofs  in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher.  Mr. 
Smith  has  alluded  to  it  in  various  pallages  of 
bia  work,  hut  he  has  nowhere  explained 
bimfelf  fully  on  the  fuhje^t ;  and  the  great 
ftrefs  he  has  laid  on  the  eSe&a  of  the  divifion 
of  labour  in  increafing  its  produSive  powers, 
feefns,  at  liril  £ght,  to  point  to  a  different  and 
very,  melancholy  conclulion ; — that  the  fame 
<^ufes  which  promote  the  progrels  of  the 
arts,  tend  to  degrade  the  mind  of  the  artift ; 
and,  of  confequence,  that  the  growth  of 
national  wealth  implies  a  facrifice  o£  the 
chara6ier  of  the  people. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smith's 
^llem  are  now  fo  generally  known,  that  it 
would  have  been  tedious  to  offer  any  recapitu- 
lation of  them  in  this  place;  even  if  I  could 
have  hoped  to  do  jullice  to  the  fubjeS;,  within 
the  limits  which  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf 
at  prefent.  I  ihall  content  myfelf,  therefore, 
wiUi  remarking,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
great  and  leading  obje£l  of  his  fpeculations  is, 
to  illustrate  the  provifion  made  by  nature  in 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
circumilances  of  man's  external  fituation, 
for 
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for  a  gradual  and  progrefBve  augmentation  sect. 
in  the  means  of  national  wealth ;  and  to  J^-^  ^ 
demonftrate,  that  the  moil  effectual  plan  for 
advancing  a  people  to  greatnefs,  is  to  main- 
tain that  order  of  things  which  nature  has 
pointed  out ;  by  allowing  everyman,  as  long  as 
he  obferves  the  rules  of  juitice,  to  purfue  his 
own  intereft  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  induilry  and  his  capital  into  the 
freeft  competition  with  thofe  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Every  fyftem  of  policy  which  en- 
deavours, either  by  extraordinaiy  encourage- 
ments to  draw  towards  a  particular  fpecies  of 
indultry  a  greater  iliare  of  the  capital  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it, 
or,  by  extraordinary  rellraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  Q>ecies  of  induilry  Ibme  ihare  of 
the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be  em- 
ployed in  it,  is,  in  reality,  fubveriive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote. 

What  the  circumftances  are,  which,  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  have  contributed  to  difturb  this 
order  of  nature,  and,  in  particular,  to  en- 
courage the  induflry  of  towns,  at  the  expenc9 
'  of  that  of  the  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  in-r 
vefligated  with  great  ingenuity ;  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  throw  much  new  light  on 
the  hiftory  of  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  pre^ 
vaila  in  tiiis  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubje£t  tend  to  Jhew,  that 
tbefe 
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SECT,  thefe  circumftances  were,  in  their  firil  orlghi, 
.  ^-  the  natural  and  the  unavoidable  refult  of  the 
peculiar  Situation  of  mankind  during  a  certain 
period }  and  that  they  took  their  rife,  not 
from  any  general  fcheme  of  policy,  but  from 
the  private  inteiefts  and  prejudices  of  pax- 
ticular  orders  of  men. 

The  ftate  of  fociety,  however,  which  at  firft 
arofe  from  a  lingular  combination  of  ac- 
cidents, has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  its 
natural  period,  by  a  falfe  fyftem  of  political 
economy,  propagated  by  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers ;  a  clafs  of  individuals,  whofa 
intereft  is  not  always  the  fame  with  that  of 
tbe  public,  and  whofe  profeiTional  knowledge 
gave  them  many  advantages,  more  particularly 
in  the  infancy  of  this  branch  of  fcience,  in 
defending  thofe  opinions  which  they  wifbed 
to  encourage.  By  means  of  this  fyftem,  a 
new  fet  of  obflacles  to  the  progrels  of  national 
profperity  has  been  created.  Thofe  which 
arofe  iiom  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  ages, 
tended  directly  to  diflurb  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  fociety,  by  obftrufting  the  free 
circulation  of  labour  and  (^  ftock,  from  em-  * 
ployment  to  employment,  and  from  place  to 
place.  The  falfe  fyftem  of  political  economy 
which  has  been  hitherto  prevalent,  as  its  pro^ 
feffed  object^  has  been  to  regulate  the  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  different  na^ons, 
b«a 
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bas  produced  its  effect  in  a  way  lefs  dire^l;  and  sect. 
left  maDifeft,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  the      ^' 
ftates  that  have  adopted  it. 

On  this  fyflem,  as  it  took  its  rife  from  the 
prgudices,  or  rather  from  the  interefted  views 
of  mercantile  fpeculators,  Mr.  Smith  bellows 
the  title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile 
Syltem }  and  he  has  conOdered  at  great  length 
its  two  principal  expedients  for  enriching  a 
nation ;  reftraints  upon  importation,  and  en- 
couragements to  exportation.  Part  of  thefe 
expedients,  he  obferves,  have  been  dieted 
by  the  Ipirit  of  monopoly,  and  part  by  a  fpirit 
of  jealoufy  againll  thofe  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad' 
vantageous.  All  of  them  appear  clearly, 
from  his  reafonings,  to  have  a  tendency  un- 
favourable to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
impo&s  them. — His  remarks  with  refpedl  to 
the  jealoufy  of  commerce  are  exprelTed  in  a 
tone  of  inc^gnation,  which  he  feldom  aiTumes 
in  his  political  writings. 

"  In  this  manner  (fays  he)  the  fneaking  arts 
**  of  underling  tradefmen  are  erected  into 
*'  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great 
*^  empire.  By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  nations 
■**  have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  confifted 
"  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each 
*'  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  in- 
"  vidious  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  all  the 
**  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  con- 
**  fider 
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[*•  **  fider  their  gain  as  its  own  I0&.  Commerce, 
J  '*  which  ought  naturally  to  be  among  nations 
*'  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and 
<*  friendflup,  has  bec<mie  the  moft  fertile 
**  iburceof  difcord  andanimoiity.  Thecapri- 
«  cious  ambition  of  Kings  and  Miniilers  has 
"  not,  during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding 
"  century,  been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of 
"  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealoufy  of 
*•  merchants  and  manu£i£hirer3.  The  vio- 
'*  lence  andinjufticeof  the  rulers  of  mankind 
"  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which  perhaps  the 
"  nature  of  human  ai&irs  can  fcarce  admit  of 
"  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
**  monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  ma- 
**  nufadturers,  who  neither  are  nor  ought  to 
**  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot 
**  perhaps  be  correfiled,  may  very  eafily  be 
**  prevented  from  difturbing  the  tranquillity 
•*  of  any  body  but  themfelves.** 

Such  are  the  liberal  principles  which,  ac> 
cording  to  Mr.  Smith,  ought  to  direft  the 
commercial  policy  of  nations ;  and  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  legiflators  to 
facilitate  the  eflabliihment  In  what  manoer 
the  execution  of  the  theory  ffaould  be  con- 
du6l:ed  in  particular  ioflances,  is  a  queftion 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  which  the 
anfwer  muil  vary,  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.  In  a  fpeculative  work,  fnch  as  Mr. 
Smith's^ 
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Smith's,  the  confideration  of  this  queftion  did  SECT. 

not  fall  properly  under  his  general  plan ;  but  ^"l',,^ 

that  he  was  abundantly  aware  of  the  daiiger 

to  be  apprehended  from  a  rafli  application  of 

pf^tical  theories,  appears  not  only  from  the 

general  ftrain  of  his  writings,  but  from  fome 

incidental  obfervations  which  he  has  exprefsly 

made  upon  the  fubje^.    **  So  unfortunate 

*•  (fiiys  he,  in  one  paflage)  are  the  effefla  of 

**  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyllem, 

••  that  they  not  only  introduce  very  dan- 

•*  gerous  diforders  into  the  flate  of  the  body 

**  politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  oflen  diffi- 

••  cult  to  remedy,  without  occafioning,  for  a 

"  time  at  leaft,flill  greater  diforders. — In  what 

**  manner,  therefore,  the  natural  fyflem  of 

**  perfect  liberty  and  juflice  ought  gradtiatly 

**  to  be  reAored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom 

*'  of  future  flatefmen  and  legiflators  {o  de- 

"  termiue.**    In  the  lafl  edition  of  his  Theory 

of  moral  Sentiments,  he  has  introduced  fome 

remarks,  which  have  an  obvious  reference  to 

tiie  lame  important  doArine.    Tlie  following 

paflage  feems  to  refer  more  particularly  to 

thofe  derangements  of  the  focial  order  which 

derived  their  origin  from  the  feudal  infti- 

tutions : 

"  The  man  whofe  public  fpirit  is  prompted 

**  altogether  by  humanity  and  benevolence, 

•*  will    refpeft  the   ellablifhed  powers   and 

**  privileges  even  of  individuals,  and  ftill  more 

3  "  of 
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'  of  the  great  orders  and  focieties  into  which 
'  the  ftate  is  divided.  Though  be  fiiould 
'  confider  fome  of  them  as  in  fome  meafure 
"  abufive,he  will  content  himfelf  with  mode- 
**  rating,  what  he  often  cannot  annihilate 
<*  without  great  violence.  When  he  cannot 
**  conquer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
*'  by  reaibn  and  perfuafion,  he  will  not  at- 
**  tempt  to  fubdue  them  by  force ;  but  will 
•*.  rdigioufly  obferve  what,  by  Cicero,  is  juftly 
•*  called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  never 
**  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  no  more  than 
**  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate,  as 
*'  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  to 
"  the  confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
**  people  J  and  will  remedy,  as  well  as  he  can, 
"  the  inconveniencies  which  may  flow  from 
*'  the  want  of  thofe  regulations  which  the 
•'  peqple  are  averfe  to  fubmit  to.  When  he 
"  cannot  eftablifii  the  right,  he  will  not  dif- 
**  dain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong;  but,  like 
**  Solon,  when  he  cannot  eftabli£h  the  befl 
*'  fyftem  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to 
**  eftabliih  the  beft  that  the  people  can 
**  bear." 

Thefe  cautions  with  refpe^  to  the  pra£UcaI 
application  of  general  principles  were  pecu- 
liarly neceflary  from  the  Author  of  **  The 
"  Wealth  of  Nations;"  as  the  unlimited 
-freedom  of  trade,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim 
of  his  work  to  recommend,   is  extremelj- 
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apt,  by  flftttering  the  indolence  of  the  fUtef-  sect. 
man,  to  fuggeft  to  thofe  who  are  invefted  with" ,_  ^^-  ^ 
abfolute  power,  the  idea  of  carrying  it  into 
immediate  execution.  "  Nothing  is  more 
**  adveffe  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  ftatefman 
'*  (iays  the  author  of  an  fHoge  on  the  Ad- 
"  miniflration  of  Colbert)  than  a  fpirit  of 
"  moderation ;  becaufe  it  condemns  him  to 
"  perpetual  obfervation,  fliewahim  every  mo- 
**  ment  the  infufficiency  of  his  wifdom,  and 
**  leaves  him  the  melancholy  fenfe  of  his 
"  own  imperfefilion ;  while,  under  the  flielter 
*'  of  a  few  general  principles,  a  fyilematical 
**  politician  enjoys  a.perpetual  calm.  By  the 
«  help  of  one  alone,  that  of  a  perfefil  liberty 
**  of  trade,  he  would  govern  the  world, 
**  and  would  leave  human  af&irs  to  arrange 
**  themfelves  at  pleafure,  under  the  opera- 
*•  tion  of  the  prejudices  and  the  felf-ijiterefts 
**  of  individuals.  If  thefe  run  counter  to 
**  each  other,  he  gives  himfelf  no  anxiety 
**  about  the  confequence ;  he  infifts  that  the 
**  refult  cannot  be  judged  of  till  after  a  cen- 
*'  tury  or  two  (hall  have  elapfed.  If  his  con< 
"  temporaries,  in  confequence  of  the  diforder 
*'  into  which  he  has  thrown  puMic  a£&irs, 
**  are  fcrupulous  about  fubmitting  quietly  to 
<*  the  experiment,  he  accu&s  them  of  im- 
**  patience.  They  alone,  and  not  he,  are 
"  to  blame  for  what  they  have  fuffered ;  and 
**  the  principle  continues  to  be  inculcated 
voi-  v.  K  K  "  with 
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s  E  c  T.  *^  vith  the  Same  zeal  and  the  &me  confidence 
tv.  t  as  before."  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the 
'^  ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Hoge 
on  Colbert,  which  obtained  the  prize  from 
the  French  Academy  in  the  year  1763}  a 
performance  which,  although  confined  and 
erroneous  in  its  Qieculative  views,  abounds 
with  jult  and  important  reflexions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  How  far  his  remarks  apply  to 
that  particular  claia  of  politicians  whom  be 
had  evidently  in  his  eye  in  the  foregoing  pa^ 
iage,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  decide. 

It  is  hardly  neceGary  for  me  to  add  to  thefe 
obfervations,  that  they  do  not  detract  in  the 
leaft  from  the  value  of  thofe  pc^tical  theoiiei 
which  attempt  to  delineate  the  principles  of  a 
perfect  legiilatioo.  Such  theories  (as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved*)  ought  to  be  c<»ifidered 
merely  as  defcriptions  of  the  ultimate  objeds 
at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  adminillration,  and  the  im- 
mediate fucc^ls  of  his  meafures,  depend  ob 
his  good  fenfe  and  his  practical  Hull ;  and  bis 
theoretical  principles  only  enable  him  to  dited 
his  meafures  Iteadily  and  wifely,  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  happinels  of  mankind, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  ever  led  aftra^ 
from  thefe  important  ends,  by  more  limited 
views  of  tonporary  expedience.      **  In  all 

*  EleiiKU*cftIwPIuk£ipfcria£tkaIbiuslQBd,  p-iiR 
««  cafes 
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■<  cafes   (lays    Ar.  Hume)  it  muft  be  ad-jscT. 

"  nmtageous  to  know  what  is  moft  perfea      ^- 

**  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 

'<  any  real  conftitution  orfonn  of  government 

**  as  near  it  as  poffible,  by  fuch  gentle  altera- 

**  tions  and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too 

**  great  difturbance  to  fociety.V 

llie  limits  of  this  Memoir  make  it  impof- 
fible  for  me  to  examine  particularly  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Smith's  work  in  point  of  originality. 
That  his  do6irine  concerning  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  of  induftry  coincides  remarkably 
with  that  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  Economifts,  appears  from  the  flight 
view  of  their  fyftem  which  he  himfelf  has 
given.  But  it  furely  cannot  be  pretended  by 
the  warmell  admirers  (rf  that  fyftem,  that  any 
one  of  its  numerous  expofitors  has  approached 
to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  precifion  and  perfpicuity 
with  which  he  has  llated  it,  or  in  the  fcienti- 
£c  and  luminous  manner  in  which  he  has  de. 
duced  it  from  elementary  principles.  The 
awkwardne&  of  their  technical  language,  and 
the  paradoxical  form  in  which  they  have 
chofen  to  prefent  fome  of  their  opinions,  are 
acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  who  are  moft 
willing  to  do  juftice  to  their  merits ;  whereas 
it  may  be  doubted,  with  refpe^l  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry,  if  there  exifts  any  book  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  mathematical  and  phyfical 
K  K  3  iciences, 
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SECT,  'ciences^  which  is  at  once  fo  agreeable  in  its 
IV.  arrangement  to  the  rules  of  a  found  logic^  and 
£o  acceilible  to  the  examination  of  ordinaiy 
readers.  Abilra£Ung  entirely  from  the  au- 
thor's peculiar  and  original  fpeculations,  I  do 
not  know  that,  upon  any  fubje£t  whatever,  a 
.  work  has  been  produced  in  our  times,  contain- 
ing fo  methodical,  fo  comprehenfive,  and  fo 
judicious  a  digell  <^  all  the  moil  profound  and 
enlightened  pbilofophy  of  the  age*. 

In  jufUce  alfo  to  Mr.  Smith,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  although  fome  of  the  ■econo- 
mical writers  had  the  ftart  of  him  in  publifii- 
ing  their  doctrines  to  the  world,  tbefe  do&rines 
appear,  with  refpeS;  to  him,  to  have  been . 
altogether  original,  and  the  refult  of  his  own 
refle£iions.  Of  this,  I  think,  every  perfon 
muft  be  convinced,  who  reads  the  Inquiiy 
with  due  attention,  and  is  at  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  gradual  and  beautiful  pro^^^  of  the 
author's  ideas  :  But  in  cafe  any  doubt  fhould 
remain  .on  this  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  Mr.  Smith's  political  lectures,  com- 
prehending the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
Inquiiy,  were  delivered  at  Glafgow  as  early 
as  the  year  1752  or  1753  ;  at  aperiod,  furely, 
when  there  exilled  no  French  performaDce 
on  the  fubjed:,  that  could  he  of  much  ule  to 

•  Note  (E.) 
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him  is  guiding  his  refearches  *.  la  the  year  sect. 
i756,.uideed,  M.  Turgot  (wboislwdto  have  ^'  ^ 
imbibed  his  firfl  notions  concerning  the  unli- 
mited freedom  of  commerce  from  an  old 
merchant,  M.  Goumay),  publilhed  in  the  £n- 
e^dopediCf  an  article  which  fufficieatly  Ihews 
how  completely  his  mind  was  emancipated  » 
firom  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  <^  com- 
mercial regulations;  But  that  even  then,  thcTe 
opinions  were  confined  to  a  few  fpeculative' 
men  in  France,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the 
M^moires  fitr  la  Vie  et  lei  Ouvrages  de  M. 
Twgot ;  in  which,  after  a  Jhort  quotation 
from  the  article  juH  mentioned,  the  author 
adds :  "  Thefe  ideas  were  then  coQfidered 
<<  as  paradoxical ;  they  are  fince  become 
<*  common,  nod  they  will  one  day  be  adopted 
**  univerfidly." 

The  Political  Difcourfes  of  Mr.  Hume  were 
evidently  of  greater  u&  to  Mr.  Smith,  than 
any  other  book  that  had  appeared  prior  to  his 
le^ures.  Even  Mr.  Hume's  theories,  how< 
ever,  though  always  plaufible  and  ingenious, 
and  in  mofl  iuftances  profound  and  juft,  in. 
volve  fome  fundamental  miftakes ;  and, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Smith's,  afford  a 

*  In  proof  of  Uiiii  it  ia  fufficienC  for  me  to  ippeal  to  1  Ihart 
Ufioty  of  tbe  pragrd*  of  politkil  Konomy  in  Fnnce,  poUiflisl 
is  one  of  the  ivluinai  of  Bphemeri4e^  iu  Citajeu-  S^  t^  Qrft 
put  of  the  Tohime  for  tbe  year  1769.  The  p^ter  ii  entitledt 
ffaliee  abregie  da  £ffireiu  BeriU  madertiei,  qui  ant  eoneturau 
fH  Franet  afimttr  la  Stinct  4*  tMtunwnie  PtRtiqet, 

K  K  3  ilriking 
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SECT,  ilriking  proof,  that,  m  confideriQg  a  flibjeft 
^^-  fo  extenfive  and  fo  complicated,  the  molt 
penetrating  fagacity,  if  directed  only  to  fuii- 
cular  quellions,  19  apt  to  be  lead  ailray  byfirft 
appearances ;  and  that  nothing  can  guard  as 
effeftually  againft  error,  but  a  coraprehenfiTe 
♦  furvey  of  the  whole  field  of  difcuffion,  »t 
filled  by  an  accurate  and  patient  analyfis  <rf 
the  ideas  about  which  our  reafonings  are 
employed. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay  **  on  the  Jealoufy  of 
«  Trade,"  with  fome  other  of  his  Pditical 
Difcourfes,  received  a  very  flattering  proof  rf 
M.  Turgot*s  approbation,  by  his  undertaking 
the  taik  of  tranflating  them  into  the  fVench 
language*. 

I  am  aware  that  the  evidence  I  have  hitfaertd 
produced  of  Mr.  Smith's  originality  may  be 
objected  to  as  not  perfectly  decifive,  as  itrefts 
entirely  im  the  recolle3;ion  of  thole  ftudenti 
who  attended  his  firll  courfes  of  moral  philo- 
ibphy  at  Gla%ow ;  a  recollection  which,  at 
the  diftance  of  forty  years,  cannot  be  liip- 
pofed  to  be  very  accurate.  There  ejuftajhow- 
ever,  fortunately,  a  Ihort  manufcript,  dnv8 
up  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  year  1755,  and  pre* 
fented  by  him  to  a  Society  of  which  he  wis 
then  a  member  ;  in  which  paper,  a  pretty  long 
enumeration  is  given  of  certain  leading  prin- 

ciples, 
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dpies,  both  pditical  and  litenu-y,  to  which  s  £  c  t. 
he  was  anxious  to  eftablifh  his  exclt^ve  right}  ^  ^'^_f 
in  order  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  fome  rival 
claims  which  he  thought  he  had  reaJbn  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  which  his  iituation  as  a  pro- 
feflor,  added  to  his  unreferved  communica- 
tions in  private  companies,  rendered  liira  . 
peculiarly  liable.  This  paper  is  at  preient  in 
my  poflellion.  It  is  exprelTed  with  a  good 
deal  of  that  honeft  and  indignant  warmth, 
which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  by  a  man  who 
is  confcious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  inten- 
tions, when  he  fufpe6i:a  that  advantages  have 
been  taken  of  the  franknefi  of  his  temper. 
On  fuch  occafions,  due  allowances  are  not 
always  made  for  thofe  plagiarilms,  which,  how- 
ever  cruel  in  their  effects,  do  not  neceffiuily 
imply  bad  &ith  in  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
them;  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  incapable 
themfelves  of  original  thought,  are  perfeftly 
unable  to  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  injury  done  to  a  man  of  inventive  genius, 
by  encroaching  on  a  favourite  fpeculation. 
For  reafons  known  to  fome  members  of  this 
Society,  it  would  be  improper,  by  the  publi- 
catic^n  of  this  manufcript,  to  revive  the  me- 
mory of  private  differences ;  and  I  fliould  not 
have  even  alluded  to  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a 
valuable  document  of  the  progrels  of  Mr. 
Smith's  political  ideas  at  a  veiy  early  period. 
Many  of  the  moA  important  opinions  in  Tte 
K  K  4  malth 
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SECT.  WeaUk  tf  Nations  are  there  detailed ;  but  I 
y^,^,_f  fliall  quote  only  the  following  fentoicea ; 
**  Man  is  generally  confidered  by  ftatefinen 
**  and  projectors  as  the  materials  of  a  fort  of 
**  political  mechanics.  Projectors  dlllurb 
<*  nature  in  the  courfe  of  her  operations  in 
**  human  a£birs ;  and  it  requires  no  more 
**  than  to  let  her  alone,  and  give  her  fair 
*'  play~in  the  purfuit  of  her  ends,  that  flie 
•*  may  eftabhfli  her  own  defigna.'*-i-And  in 
another  paflage  :  "  Little  elfe  is  requifite  to 
**  carry  a  Hate  to  the  higheft  degree  of  opu- 
«*  lence  from  the  loweft  barbarifm,  but  peace, 
*'  eafy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  adminiibntion 
**  of  juilice }  all  the  reft  being  brought  about 
*'  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  All  go« 
*'  vernments  which  thwartthis  natural  courfe, 
**  which  force  things  into  another  channd, 
-  **  or  which  endeavour  to  arreft  the  progrela 
**  of  fociety  at  a  particular  point,'  are  unna^ 
**  tural,  and  to  fupport  themfelves  are  obliged 
**  to  be  oppreilive  and  tyrannical. — A  great 
f*  part  of  the  opinions  (he  obferves)  enume* 
,  *^  rated  in  this  paper,  is  treated  of  at  length  in 
«  fome  lectures  which  I  have  ftill  by  me,  and 
**  which  were  written  in  the  hand  of  a  cle^ 
•*  who  left  my  fervice  fix  years  ago.  They 
**  have  all  of  them  been  the'  conllant  fubjeS^ 
**  of  my  lectures  fince  I  firil  taught  Mr. 
f*  Cragie's  clafs,  the  firft  winter  I  fpent  in 
f*  Gla%ow,  down  tp  this  day,  without  any 
«  confi. 
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**  confiderable  variatioo.     They  bad  all  of  3  ec  T. 

«  them  been  the  fubje£ts  of  lectures  which  I  ^    ,^t,  , 

**  read  at  Edinburgh  the  winter  before  I  left 

**  it,  and   I  can    adduce   innumerable  wit- 

**  nefles,  both  from  that  plaice  and  from  this, 

**  who  wiU  afcertain  them  fufficiently  to  be' 

**  mine." 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  fuch  a  work 
OS  Mr.  Smith's  is  to  be  eiUraated  leis  from  the 
novelty  of  the  principles  it  contains,  than  from 
the  reafonings  empfoyed  to  fupport  thefe  prin- 
ciples, and  from  the  fcientific  manner  ia 
which  tliey  are  unfolded  in  their  proper  order 
9nd  connexion.  General  aflertions  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  commeroe, 
may  be  colle6ted  from  various  writers  of  an 
early  date.  But  in  queftions  of  fo  compli- 
cated a  nature  as  occur  in  political  economy, 
the  credit  of  fuch  opiuions  belongs  of  right  to 
Uic  author  who  fiiil  edabliflied  their  folidity,  / 

and  followed  them  out  to  their  remote  confe*  / 

quences ;  not  to  him  who,  by  a  fortunate  ac-  / 

cident,  firft  (tumbled  on  tfie  truth.  / 

Be0des  the  principles  which  Mr.  Smith 
confidered  as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  his  In-  / 

quiry  exhibits  a  fyflematical  view  of  the  moll  ; 

important  articles  of  political  economy,  ib  as  i 

to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  elementary  treatile 
on  that  very  extenfive  and  difiicult  fcience. 
The  Hull  and  the  comprehenfiveneti  of  mind 
^ijplayed  in  his  arr^ngeqient,  can  be  judged  of 
by 
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s  E  c  T.  by  thole  alofle  who  have  compared  it  lyith  that 
^J^'  adopted  by  his  immediate  predeceflbrs.  And 
perhaps,  in  point  <^  utility,  the  labour  he  hai 
employed  in  connecting  and  methodizing 
their  fcattered  ideas,  is  not  leis  valuable  than 
the  refults  of  his  own  original  fpeculations : 
For  it  is  only  when  digefted  in  a  clear  and 
natural  order,  that  truths  make  their  proper 
imprelBons  on  the  mind,  luid  that  erroneoui 
opinions  can  be  combated  with  fucce& 

It  does  not  belong  to  "my  ptefent  under- 
taking (even  if  I  were  qualified  for  fuch  a 
taik)  to  attempt  a  feparation  of  the  folid  and 
important  dodtrines  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  ftom 
^ofe  opinions  which  appear  exceptionable  or 
doubtiiJI.  I  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
fome  of  bis  conclufions  to  which  I  would  not 
be  underltood  to  fubfcribe  implicitly ;  more 
particularly  in  that  chapter,  where  he  treats 
of  the  principles  of  taxation ;  a  fiibjeA, 
vhich  he  has  certainly  examined  in  a  manner 
more  loofe  and  unlatisfa^xxry  than  molt  of 
the  others  which  have  fallen  under  his  re- 
view*. 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  conclude 
this  feCtion  without  taking  notice  of  the 
manly  and  dignified  freedom  with  which  the 
author  uniformly  delivers  his  opinions,  and 
0f  thefuperiority  which  he  difcoven  through- 

•  Note  (O.) 
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out,  to  all  the  little  paffions  connefted  with  sect. 
the  fafitions  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  ^  ^y;  ^ 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  his  compofitton  with  the  period 
of  its  6rft  publication,  cannot  fail  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  remark.— It  is 
not  often  that  a  di&iterelled  zeal  for  truth  has 
fo  foon  met  with  its  jufl  reward.  Fhilofo- 
phers  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon's) 
are  "  the  fervants  of  pofterity ;"  and  mod  of 
thofe  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
beft  interefts  of  mankind,  have  been  obliged, 
like  Bacon,  to  *'  bequeath  their  fame"  to  a 
race  yet  unborn,  and  to  confole  themfelves 
with  the  idea  of  fowing  what  another  genera- 
tion was  to  reap : 

Infcre  Daphai  pyrot)  cupeot  tiu  poma  nepote*. 

Mr.  Smith  was  more  fortunate  ;  or  rather,  in 
this  refpe61;,  his  fortune  was  Angular.  He 
furvived  the  publication  of  his  work  only 
fifteen  years ;  and  yet,  during  that  ihort  pe- 
riod, he  had  not  only  the  fatis&£fcion  of  fee- 
ing the  oppofition  it  at  firft  excited,  gradually 
-fubiide,  but  to  witnefs  the  practical  influence 
of  his  writings  on  the  commercial  poUcy  of 
bis  country. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 
Cottcbi/ion  qf  die  Narrative. 

B  E  c  T.  A  -^UT  two  yearj  after  the  publication  of 
V.    *  /i-  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Mr.  Smith 

^"•""^  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
Hia  Majefly's  Cuftoms  in  Scotland  -y  a  prefer- 
ment which,  in  his  eflimation,  derived  an  ad- 
ditional value  from  its  being  befl-owed  on  him 
at  the  requefl  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  two  years  he  pafled 
in  London,  enjoying  a  fociety  too  extenlive 
and  varied  to  afford  him  any  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  tafte  for  fludy.  His  time,  how- 
ever, was  not  loft  to  himfelf  j  for  much  of  it 
was  fpent  with  fome  of  the  firfl  names  in 
£ngli<h  literature.  Of  thefe  no  unfavourable 
QKcimen  is  preferved  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his 
well-known  **  Verfes  addrefl*ed  to  Sir  Jofiiiia 
**  Keynolds  and  his  friends**' 

If  I  hne  tboni^itt)  ind' can't  (zprefi  'enif 
Gibbon  Dull  teach  inc  how  to  ^cfi  'em 

In  wcsdi  leleA  and  terft; 
JooM  teach  mc  mait&f  and  thtA* 
^nith  how  to  think)  'Stake  how  to  Ipeai:, 

And  Bcandtit  to  converft*. 

In  confequence   of  Mr.Smith'fr  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  CuAoms,  he  removed, 

•  SCB  Amual  Ib^iOa'  for  the  year  1776. 
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in  1778,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  Qient  thes  e  c  T. 
laft  twelve  years  of  his  life ;  enjoying  an  af-  .  ^-  . 
fluence  which  was  more  than  equal  to  all  his 
wants  J  and,  what  was  to  him  of  ftill  greater 
value,  the  profpefl  of  paffing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth. 

His  mother,  who,  though  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  ftill  pofieiTed  a  coniiderable  degree 
of  health,  and  retained  all  her  faculties  un> 
impaired,  accompanied  him  to  town ;  and  his 
coufin  Mifs  Jane  Douglas  (who  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  his  family  at  Glafgow,  and 
for  whom  he  had  always  felt  the  affeftion  of  a 
brother)  while  flie  divided  with  him  thofe  ten- 
der attentions  which  her  aunt's  infinnities 
required,  relieved  him  of  a  charge  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified,  by  her  friendly 
fuperintendence  of  his  domeftic  economy. 

The  acceffion  to  his  income  which  hia  new 
office  brought  him,  enabled  him  to  gratify, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  his  former  cir- 
cumflances  admitted  of,  the  natural  genero- 
fity  of  his  difpofition ;  and  the  ftate  of  his 
funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  compared  with 
his  very  moderate  eftablifliment,  confirmed, 
beyond  a  doubt,  what  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances had  oflen  fufpeAed,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  annual  lavings  was  allotted  to 
offices  of  fecret  charity.  A  fmall,  but  excel- 
lent libraiy,  which  he  had  gradually  formed 
with 
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SECT,  ^th  great  judgment  in  the  fele£tion ;  and  a 
.  ^-  fimple,  though  hofpitable  table,  where,  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  invitation,  he  was  al- 
ways  happy  to  receive  his  friends,  were  the 
only  expences  that  could  be  confidered  as  hia 
own  *. 

The  change  in  his  habits  which  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  produced,  was  not  equally  h- 
vourable  to  his  literary  purfuits.  The  duties 
of  his  office,  though  they  required  but  htfle 
exertion  of  thought,  were  yet  fufficient  to 
walle  his  fpirita  and  to  dilHpate  his  attention ; 
and  now  that  his  career  is  clofed,  it  is  impof* 
fible  to  refle3:  on  the .  time  they  confmned, 
without  lamenting,  that  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  labours  more  profitable  to  the  world, 
and  more  equal  to  his  mind. 

During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  in 
this  city,  his  lludies  feemed  to  be  entirely 
fufpended ;  and  his  paflion  for  letters  ferved 
only  to  araufe  his  leifure,  knd  to  animate  fais 
conversation.  The  infirmities  of  age,  of  whicli 
he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches, 
reminded  him  at  laA,  when  it  was  too  late, 


*  Some  Very  tfieAing  bfhuicca  i£  Hr.  Smitb't  beneficence,  ia 
cafe*  where  he  found  it  impoflible  to  couceil  entirely  hii  gtiod 
offices,  htve  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  near  relation  of  Iiiii  and 
one  of  hit  nuA  confidentUl  Mendi,  Mifi  Ro&>  Aughur  of 
the  Ute  Patrick  Ra&,  Efq.  of  Innemetby.  They  were  all  on  » 
Icale  much  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  hia  fc^ 
tUD«  ;  and  were  accompanied  with  clrcumftances  equally  boBOor' 
'  able  to  til*  delicKy  of  hti  fetUog*  aodtbe  Gbenlity  «f  bil  fceait* 

«  of 
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p{  what  he  yet  owed  to  the  public,  and  to  his  sect. 
pwn  fame.  The  pnncipal  materiaU  of  the  ^- 
works  which  he  had  anDouoced,  had  been 
Ion;;  ago  collected  >  and  little  probably  was 
wanting,  but  a  few  years  of  health  and  retire- 
ment, to  beilow  on  them  that  fyllematical 
arrangement  in  which  he  delighted;  and  the 
omaments  of  that  flowing,  and  apparently 
artle&  ftyle,  which  he  had  ftudioully  culti- 
vated, but  wluch,  after  all  his  experience  in 
compofition,  he  adjufted,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, to  his  own  tafte  *. 

The  death  of  his, mother  in  1784,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  Mifs  Douglas  in 
1788,  contributed,  it  is  probable,  to  &uftate 
thefe  pr(^e3;s.  They  had  been  the  objeSts 
of  his  afie£l:ion  for  more,  than  fixty  years } 
and  in  their  fociety  he  had  enjoyed,  &om  his 
in&ncy,  all  that  be  ever  knew  of  the  endear, 
ments  of  a  fiunily.  He  was  now  alone,  and 
helplefs }  and,  though  he  bore  his  lois  with 

*  Mr.  Smith  obierv«d  to  ne,  aot  limg  ht&m  hu  6tnh,  tint 
iftcr  all  liit  pnAice  in  writing)  he  cmnpoled  m  llowlf ,  u^  «ritb 
M  grot  difficulty)  u  at  flrft.  He  added,  st  the  fame  time,  that 
ib.  Hume  had  acquired  lb  great  » iacilitr  in  thii  itlftA,  that  the 
bifi  voliimei  of  hii  Hifiory  were  printed  from  lii*  original  cow* 
with  a  few  marginal  correAionL 

:  It  may  gnti^the  curiofily  of  foma  rtaden  to  know,  that  wlwn 
Mr.  Smith  wu  employed  in  compolitiont  he  genoally  walked  np 
and  down  hii  apartment,  dieting  to  a  fccretary.  All  Mr.  Hume'* 
VOb  (I  have  been  allured)  were  written  with  hit  own  hand. 
A  critical  reader  may,  I  think,  perceive  in  the  different  ftylet 
df  thefe  two  cUlfical  write^ii  the  eSeiU  sf  their  difierent  modet 

equani- 
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SECT,  equanimity,  and  regained  apparently  his  for^ 
^-  .  mer  cheerfiilnefs,  yet  his  health  and  ftrength 
gradually  declined  till  the  period  of  bis  death, 
which  happened  in  July  1790,  about  two 
years  after  that  of  his  coufin,  and  fix  after 
that  of  his  motiier.  His  lafl  iUnefi,  which 
uroCe  from  a  chronic  obflru6tion  in  his  boW'* 
els,  was  lingering  and  painful ;  but  had  every 
confolation  to  footh  it  which  he  could  derive 
Erom  the  tendereft  fympathy  of  his  friends, 
and  from  the  complete  refignation  of  his  own 
mind. 

A  few  days  before  his  deaths  finding  his 
end  approach  rapidly,  he  gave  orders  to  de^ 
ftroy  all  his  manufcripts,  excepting  fome  de- 
tached eflays,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  care 
of  his  executors ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
committed  to  the  flames.  What  were  the 
particular  contents  of  thefe  papers,  is  not 
known  even  to  bis  moft  intimate  friends ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  confifted,  in 
part,  of  the  lectures  on  rhetoric,~~which  be 
read  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1748,  and  of 
the  lectures  on  natural  religion  and  on  juriit. 
prudence,  which  formed  part  of  his  courfe  at 
Gla%ow.  That  this  irreparable  injury  to 
letters  proceeded,  in  fome  degree,  from  aQ 
excefiive  folicitude  in  the  author  about  his 
pofthumous  reputation,  may  perhaps  be  true  ; 
but  with  refpe£t  to  fome  of  his  manufcripts, 
may  we  not  fuppofe*  that  hi  was  influenced 
by 
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byJiigher  motives?  It  ia  but  feldom  that  a  s  E  c  T. 
philofopher,  wbo  bas  been  occupied  from  his  ^_  ^ 
youth  with  moral  or  with  political  inquiries, 
fucceeds  completely  to  his  wilh  in  ftating  to 
others,  the  grounds  upon  which  his  own  opi- 
nions  are  founded ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
known  principles  of  an  individual,  who  has 
approved  to  the  public  his  candour,  his  libe- 
rality, and  bis  judgment,  are  entitled  to  a 
-weight  an^  an  authority,  independent  of  the 
evidence  which  he  is  able,  upon  any  particu- 
lar occafion,  to  produce  in  their  fuppoit.  A 
lecret  confcioufiie&  of  this  circumfCance,  and 
an  apprehenfion  that,  by  not  doing  jullice  to 
an  important  argument,  the  prt^refk  of  truth 
may  be  rather  retarded  than  advanced,  have 
probably  induced  many  authors  to  withhold 
from  the  world  the  unfiniflied  refults  of  their 
tnoH  valuable  labours ;  and .  to  content  them- 
.  felves  with  giving  the  general  fendlion  of  their 
fiifihiges  to  truths  which  they  regarded  as  pa* 
culiarly  interefiing  to  the  human  race  *. ' 

The 


*  Since  wrtting  tlie  Hyrtt,  I  tun  been  fkvmind  bf  Or.  Hid* 
ton  with  the  following  particular* : 

*•  Some  titne  before  his  lift  illnds,  when  Mr.  SnUth  had  oo 
caCon  to  go  to  LondoD,  he  ei^oiiied  bit  fiiend>i  to  ^om  he  had 
entruAed  the  difpofkl  of  bia  manufis^pts,  tluti  in  the  event  of  hit 
death)  they  (hould  deftrof  ill  the  voliimet  of  hia  leAureii  doing 
with  the  reft  of  hit  nianufcripta  what  they  pitaled.  When  now 
be  had  become  weaki  and  Taw  the  approaching  period  ot  fail  life) 
be  fpoke  to  hia  fiitnda  apUn  npon  die  Cune  fiibjefl.  They  ear- 
treated  him  to  make  hii  mind  eafy,  a*  be  might  depend  upon 
their  fulfiUii^  hia  defire.    He  wai  then  Atiaficd.     But  ibnae  day* 

YQL.  V.  L  L  afcennidi^ 
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The  additions  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sea. 
timeuts,  moft  of  which  were  compo&d  under 
feverc 


theewariai  finding  Iiii  annetf  not  entirely  removeit  he  beggetj 
fl*>»  of  dum  to  delliOT  thtf  Tolunm  umocdlitdf*  Tlui  iccod* 
inglf  vni  done ;  and  his  nutid  wu  lb  mucli  retteredi  thit  k*  «u 
■ble  to  receive  hit  &ieadt  in  the  eveuDg  with  hli  uAm!  cani{l» 

«  They  Ind  been  in  ofe  to  fiip  wtdi  lain  nay  9aa3»T  •  ■'*' 

thit  evening  there  wu  *  prettf  numeram  meeting  of  them.  Ht^ 
Smith  not  finding  himfelf  able  to  fit  up  with  them  u  afualt  i«> 
IJrtd  to  bad  before  fupper ;  axti,  u  he  went  ixnj,  took  kafC  e/ 
hi*  frienda  b^  faying)  <  I  believe  we  inuft  at^oniti  thii  meetiog 
to  Ibme  other  place.'     He  died  a  vciy  few  days  afterwarda." 

Ut.  Ridddf  an  intimate  &iend  of  Mr.  Smkh'*,  wkawMprefaal 
at  one  of  the  converlaiipni  on  the  fnbjeA  of  the  mumlb^ta,  men* 
tioned  to  met  in  addition  to  Dr.  Hutton'i  notet  that  Mr.  Smith 
(^retted  «  he  had  done  So  little."  <•  But  I  meant  (lud  he)  ts 
han  done  men;  and  there  are  materiala  m  my  ftftn,  o£  wUcfc 
I  could  have  made  a  great  deal.    But  that  b  now  out  of  the 


,  That  the  idea  a£  deAroyisg  fitch  nnflnilhcd  wetfa  aa  mi^t  be 
in  his  polleffion  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  waa  not  the  e&eA  ef  any 
Mden  or  hafiy  icfalutMiii  appeata  fraat  the  foDowing  leittr  to 
t/b.  Hume,  written  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1773,  at  a  time  when  h««M 
ptpaiing  himfelf  for  a  Joainey  to  LtKtdaO)  with  the  pndped  o£ 
t  fRtty  long  abfence  from  Scotlaitd. 

MydearFiiendi  E&ibnrg^  litb  AfrU  ii-j%. 

Aa  I  have  left  the  care  of  all  my  litenrypapen  to  yon,  I  auft 
tril  yoU)  that  except  tho&  which  I  carry  along  with  me,  there  aie 
none  worth  the  pubGcatian,  bitt  a  fragment  ef  a  greu  wort* 
which  contain*  a  hiflory  of  the  aSraoonucalfyftema  that  were  fao> 
ceffively  in  &flnon  down  to  the  time  of  Oei  CatUa.  Wh^btr 
that  might  not  be  publiflwd  at  a  fiagmant  of  an  JBamded  jnvode 
Toik,  I  leave  cmiRly  to  yoor  jndgment,  though  I  begin  tn  fiit 
peA  mylelf  that  there  ia  mote  irfnemeat  thaa  UUity  in  fimae 
]jart«  ,of  iL  Thia  little  worit  you  wiS  find  in  a  diin  folni  fagm 
book  m  my  back  room.  M  the  other  1cm%  p^eta  wUch  yon 
ViU  find  m  thatdelk,  ornthindw^alaftiUagdearaeCa  been- 
nan  which  ftandi  in  my  beikoon,  toettha-  ^A  aiiOBt  cighceM 
tiiin  pipe*  fcdio  bogkii  iriwh  ym  will  QBlERUa  fii^  wkhm  dw 
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feverg  difeafe,  had  fortunately  been  fent  to  «  k  c  "P. 
the  prefi  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding     _V. 
winter  j  and  the  author  lived  to  fee  the  pub-  "^^  ^ 
lication  of  the  work.    The  moral  and  feriouj 
ftrain  that  prevails  through  thefe  additions, 
when  connected  with  the  circumllance  of  his 
declining  health,  adds  a  pectiliar  chann  to  hi^ 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  communicates  a  new 
intereftj  if  pof&ble,  to  thofe  fublime  truths^ 
which,  in  the  academical  retirement  of  his 
youth,  awakened  the  firft  ardours  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  on  which  the  lall  efforts  of  his  mind 
repofed. 

In  a  letter  addrefled,  in  the  year  1787,  t6 
the  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glal^w, 
in  confequence  of  being  elefted  Refilor  of 
that  learned  body,  a  pleafing  memorial  re- 
mains of  the  iatisfa£Uon  with  which  he  always 
tecollefted  that  period  of  his  literary  career^ 
Which  had  been  more  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  thefe  import^ant  ftudies.  "  No  preferment 
(fays  he)  "  could  have  given  me  fo  much  real 
"  latisfaSion.  No  man  can  owe  greater  ob- 
-"  ligations  to  albciety  than  I  do  to  the  UnJ- 
"  verfity  of  Glafgow.    Tliey  educated  tne ; 


fame  glut  folding  iooti,  I  ddire  may  b«  deftroyeil  ^ritbotit  any 
cxuiuBatioti.  Unldi  I  die  very  fuddenly,  I  flail  tiKecm  tlitt 
Ott  pnwn  I  carry  vitlt  m  fluU  be  cuefully  fent  to  you. 

[  ever  anit  my  dev  Friend,  roofi  fitithfully  your*i, 

AsAH  Smth. 

1*0  Darid  Hinbe,  STq, 
_■  ■■  -St.  Andrew'i  Scpnre. 

t  L  a  "  they 
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SECT."  they  fent  me  to  Oxford.  Soon  after  my  re- 
^^  y*  _j  **  turn  to  Scotland,  they  elefted  me  one  of 
"  their  own  members  ^  and  afterwards  pre- 
"  feired  me  to  another  offiee,  to  which  the 
*'  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be  for- 
"  gotten  Dr.  Hutchefon  had  given  a  fuperiot 
•*  degree  of  illuftradon.  The  period  of  thir- 
s  **  teen  years  which  I  fpent  as  a  member  of 

**  that  fociety,  I  remember  as  by  far  the  moil 
**  ufefiil,  and  therefore  as  by  farvthe  hap}Meft 
"  and  moft  honourable  period  of  my  life  J  and 
■"  now,  after  three  and  twenty  years  abfence, 
**  to  be  remembered  in  fo  very  agreeable  a 
•'  manner  by  my  old  friends  and  protestors, 
•*  ^vea  me  a  heart-felt  joy  which  I  cannot 
'     "  eafily  exprefs  to  you." 

l^e  fhort  narrative  which  I  have  now 
finifhed,  however  barren  of  incident,  may 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
ra3;er  of  this  illuftrious  Mui.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  and-attainments  by  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  diflinguiihed;— ^-of  the  originality 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  his  views ;  the  ex- 
tent, the  variety,  and  the  corre^els  of  his. 
information  j  the  inexhauftible  fertility  of 
his  invention ;  and  the  ornaments  which  his 
rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed 
from  claifical  culture ;  he  has  left  behind  him 
lafting  monuments.  To  his  private  wortk 
the  molt  certain  of  all  teflimonies.  may  be 
found  in  that  confidence,  refpe£l,  and  attach- 
ment 
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ment^  vhich  followed  him  through  all  the  s  e  c  t. 
Tuious  relatiooa  of  life.    ITie  ferenity  and      J'_ 
gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  prefliire  of  his    '  ~^' 
growing  ia&mities,   and  the  warm  intereft 
he  felt  to  the  laft,  in  every  thing  conne&ed 
with  the  welfare  of  his  frierda,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  a  finall  circle,  with  wluHaj 
as  long  as  his  ftrength  permitted,  he  regularly 
Qient  an  evening  in  the  week ;  and  to  whom 
the  recoIle£^n  of  his  worth  ilill  forms  a  pleat 
ing,  though  melancholy  bond  of  union. 

llie  more  delicate  and  chu'B^eriftica) 
features  of  his  mind,  it  is  perhaps  impoflible 
to  trace.  That  there  were  many  peculiarities, 
both  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  intellectual 
habits,  was  manifeft  to  the  moll  fuperficial' 
obferver ;  but  although,  to  thofe  who  knew 
him,  thefe  peculiarities  detracted  nothing 
from  the  refpe£t  which  his  abilities  com- 
manded; and  although,  to  his  intimate 
friends,  they  added  an  inezprelUble  charm  tO' 
his  converiation,  while  they  difplayed,  in  the 
moll  interefting  light,  the  artlefs  Simplicity 
of  his  heart;  yet  it  would  require  a  veiy- 
ikilful  pencil  to  prefent  them  to  the  public 
eye.  He  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
bufinefi  of  active  life.  The  comprehenGve 
i^eculations  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
fiom  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of  materials 
Vbicb  tus  own  invention  continually  fuppUed 
I.L  5  ta 
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S  JB  c  T.  to  lua  thoughts,  rendered  ban  habitually  i^ 
^J^  attentive  to  familiar  <^je^,  and  to  coavn<Mi 
^"^  occmrencea ;  and  he  frequently  ei^ubitod 
inilances  of  abfence,  wbich  h&d  fcaroely  be^ 
furpafled  by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruyere.  Evea 
in  company,  he  was  apt  to  be  engroflbd  iritb 
his  fludies;  and  appeared,  at  times,  by  th^ 
motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  by  his  looks  and 
geftures,  to  be  in  the  fervour  of  compofiti(»ir 
I  have  often,  however,  been  ftruck,  at  tb? 
diftance  of  years,  with  his  accurate  memory 
of  the  moll  trifling  particulars ;  and  am  in- 
dined  to  believe,  from  this  and  ibme  other 
prcumftances,  that  he  poflefled  a  power,  no^ 
jperhaps  uncommon  among  abfent  men,  of 
VecolleSiag,  in  confequ^nce  of  fubfequent 
•Sorts  of  reflection,  many  occurrences,  which, 
itt  the  time  when  they  happened,  did  not  fJaem 
to  have  fenfibly  ^.ttradted  his  notice. 

To  the  defe^  now  mentioned,  it  was  pco* 
bj^Iy  owing,  in  part,  that  he  did  not  fall  iq 
<^y  with  the  comm(m  dialogue  of  converfiu 
tion,  and  that  he  was  fomewhat  apt  to  convt^ 
]us  own  ideas  in  the  fona  of  a  lecture.  Wh^ 
Ke  did  fo,  however,  it  never  proceeded  from  a 
Vriih  to  engrofi  the  difcpurfe,  or  to  gratify  hia 
•  WHUty.    His  own  inclination   difpofed  him 

fo  ftrongly  to  enjoy  in  £lence  the  gaiety  of 
th<tfe  around  him,  that  faia  friends  were  ofteq 
Ud  to  concert  little  fchemes,  in  order  to 
oaga^e  him  m,  the  di&uffions  moft  likely  i^ 
>  .  4  int^eft 
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ftitftreft  him.  Nor  do  I  think  I  Ihall  Imt  S  B  0 1*. 
sccufed  of  going  too  far,  when  I  fay,  that  ha  .  ^^  . 
Iras  fcarcely  ever  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic 
himfelf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofa 
topics  that  were  introduced  by  others.  In- 
deed, hia  converfation  was  never  more  amu£ 
ing  than  when  he  gavea  I00&  to  his  genius* 
upon  the  very  few  branches  of  luto^edge  of 
which  he  only  poflefled  the  outlines. 

The.  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  uyon  a 
flight  acquaintance,  were  frequently  erro' 
neous }  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature  in* 
dined  him  much  more  to  blind  partiality^ 
than  to  ill-founded  prejudice.  The  enlarged 
views-  of  human  afi^rs,  on  which  his  mind 
habitually  dwelt,  left  him  neither  time  noi 
inclination  to  fludy,in  detail,  the  uninterefting 
]^ci^aritie3  of  ordinary  chara^ers;  and  ac' 
eordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  capacities  of  the  intellect,  and  Uie  work' 
ings  of  the  heart,  and  accuftomed,  in  hit 
tiieories,  to  mark,  with  the  mofl  delicate  hand* 
the  niceft  fliades,  both  of  genius  and  of  tha 
paffions ;  yet,  in  judging  of  individuals,  it 
ibmetimes  happened,  that  his  eftimates  were» 
in  a  furprifing  degree,  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  opinionSj  too,  which,  in  the  thought- 
lelTnefs  and  confidence  of  his  focial  hours,  h« 
•wta  accuftomed  to  hazard  chi  hooka,  and  on 
queftions  of  fpeculation,  were  not  uniformly 
^idi  w  might  have  been  ezpe£ied  from  the 
L  L  4  fuperiority 
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8  B  C  T.  fu]>erioH^  of  his  underftaridiog,  and  thd 
y*  .  fiagular  confiftency  of  hu  philofc^faical  jvm- 
ciples.  Tbey  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
accidental  circumjlances,  and  by  the  humour 
of  the  moment ;  and  when  retailed  by  thofe 
vho  only  law  him  occafionally,  fuggefl^d  &lle 
and  contradictory  ideas  ofhisrealfentiments. 
On  thefe,  however,  as  on  molt  other  occafions, 
there  was  always  much  truth,  as  well  as  inge- 
nuity, in  his  remarks ;  and  if  the  different 
opinions  which  at  different  times,  he  pronoun-* 
ced  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt,  had  been  all  com- 
bined together,  fo  as  to  modify  and  limit  ef^li 
otl)er,  tbey  would  probably  have  afforded  jpa- 
terials  for  a  dedfion,  equally  comprehenGre 
and  jufL  But  in  the  fpcie^  of  his  tiiends, 
he  had  no  difpofition  to  form  thofe  qualifie4 
condufions  that  we  admire  in  his  writings  ; 
'  and  he  generally  contented  himfelf  with  a, 
bold  and  maflerly  f^etch  of  tbe  objeS,  Sroa^ 
the  firft  point  of  view  in  which  his  temper,  oc 
his  fancy,  prefented  it.  Something  of  th^ 
Jam?  kind  might  be  remark^*  when  be  at- 
tempted, in  the  flow  of  his  fpirits,  to  delineate 
tfaofe  chara^ers  which,  from  long  intimacy, 
he  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  underftand 
thoroughly.  The  pi^ure  was  always  lively* 
and  expreffive ;  and  coinmonly  bore  a  ftroog 
and  amufing  refemblance  to  the  original,  when 
viewed  uuder  <me  particular  alpeft ;  but 
feldppi,  perhaps,  conveyed  a  jofl  aod  Cfoor 
plet« 
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plete  conception  of  it  in  all  its  dimenfions  and  sect. 
proportions.  —  In  a  word,  it  was  the  fault  of      ^- 
his  unpremeditated  judgments,  to  be  too  fyf- 
tematical,  and  two  much  in  extremes. 

But,  in  whatever  way  thele  trifling  pecu- 
Ijarities  in  his  manners  may  be  ex^aioed,  ' 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  genuine  artleflneA 
of  his  mind.  In  this  amiable  quality,  he 
often  recalled  to  his  friends,  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  good  La  Fontaine;  a  quality 
which  in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace  from 
the  fingularity  of  its  combination  with  tht^ 
powers  of  reafbn  and  of  eloquence,  which,  in 
his  political  and  moral  writings,  have  long 
engaged  the  admiration  of  Kurope. 

In  his  external  form  and  appearance,  there 
Was  nothing  uncommon.  When  peiib^y  at 
eafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converlation, 
his  geflures  were  animated,  and  not  ungrace- 
£]I ;  and  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  he  loved,  his 
features  were  often  brightened  with  a  linile  of 
inexpreiBble  benignity.  In  the  company  of 
ftrangers,  his  tendency  to  abfence,  and  per* 
haps  ftill  more  his  conrcioufiiefi  of  this  ten* 
dency,  rendered  his  manner  fomewhat  em» 
barrafied ; — an  effeft  which  was  probably  not 
a  little  heightened  by  thofe  fpeculative  ideas 
pf  propriety,  which  his  reelufe  habito  tendeci 
tft  once  to  perfefl;  in  fais  conception,  and  to 
^imioiib  liis  power  of  realiziD^.  He  oevef 
fit 
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g-  E  c  T.  ftt  for  bia  pi&ure }  but  the  medallion  of  Taffle 
.^'       conveys  an  exa3:  idea  of  his  profile,  imd  of 
the  general  expreffibn  of  his  countenance. 

His  valuable  library,  together  with  the  reft 
of  bis  property »  was  bequeathed  to  his  coufin 
Mr.  David  Douglas,  Advocate.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  this  young  gentleman,  he  bad  em- 
ployed much  of  his  leifure ;  and  it  was  only 
two  years  b^oie  his  death  (at  a  time  when  he 
could  ill  ipare  the  pleafure  of  hi»  focie^), 
that  he  had  fent  him  to  ftudy  law  atGla%ow, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Millar ;— the  ftrcHigeft 
proof  he  could  giv&  of  his  difinteiefted  zeal 
£>r  the  improvement  of  his  &iend,  as  well  as 
of  the  efteem  in  which  he  held  the  abilities  of 
that  eminent  Frofeflbr. 
;  The  executors  of  his  will  were  Dr.  Black 
and  Dr.  Hutton ;  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived  in  habits  of  the  moft  intimate  and  cor- 
dial iriendihip  ;  and  who,  to  the  many  other 
teftimonies  which  they  had  given  him  of  theix 
affedion,  added  the  mournfiU  office  of  niU 
jieffing  his  laft  moments* 
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NOTE  (A),  p.  405. 
"^F  this  number  were  Mr.  Ofwald  of  Dtuukeir,**  HOTSB. 
Sec-l— The  late  James  Ofwald,  £fq.— for  '— »— ' 
tDxaj  yeara  one  o£  the  moft  adive,  able,  and  public* 
fpirited  of  our  Scotifli  reprefenbtiTea  in  Parliament. 
He  was  more  particularly  dtftinguilhed  by  his  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  finance,  and  by  his  attention  to 
whatever  concerned  the  commercial  or  the  agricultural 
interells  of  the  country.  From  the  manner  in  whidl 
he  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  of  Mr,  Smith's  which  I 
have  perufed,  he  appears  to  have  combined,  with  that 
^etulod  information  which  he  is  well  known  to  have 
pofTefled  as  a  ftatelinan  and  man  of  bufinefs,  a  taftQ 
for  the  more  general  and  phil(^ophicaI  difculBons  oi 
polidcal  economy.  He  lived  in  habits  of  great  intU 
macy  with  Lord  Kamee  and  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  was  onft 
of  Mr.  South's  earlieft  and  moft  confidenUalfrieods^ 


NOTE  {B),p,  4081 
«  The  le^res  of  tjie  profound  and  doqnent  Dr» 
<f  llutehefbo,"  &c.]     Tbok  who  bave  derived  their 
knowledge 
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(KOTES.  biowledge  of  Dr.  Huteheron  folely  from  his  publica- 
^^■v—'  tionsj  may,  peiliaps,  be  inclined  to  difpote  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  eloqueta,  when  applied-  to  any  of  his  com- 
pofitions ;  more  particularly,  when  applied  to  the  Sjifitm 
ffMaral  Philcfi^hy,  which  was  publilhed  after  his  death, 
as  the  fubftance  of  his  lefiures  in  the  Umverfity  of 
Glafgow,  His  talents,  however,  as  a  public  fpe^cff. 
muft  hive  been  of  a  far  lu^ier  order  than  what  he  has 
difplajred  as  a  writer  \  all  bis  pupils  whom  I  hare  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  (fomeoftbem,  ceitainly,  very  com- 
petent judges)  hanng  agreed  eza^y  with  each  other  in 
their  accountsof  the  extraordinary  impreOion  which  they 
made  on  the  minds  of  hie  h^Ter^*  I  have  mentioned, 
in  the  text,  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  his  warmelt  admiren } 
and  to  bis  name  I  fliall  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
thofe  of  the  late  ^arl  of  Selkirk  ;  the  late  Lord  Prefident 
Miller }  and  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine,  tbe  my 
learned  ^d  judicious  tranQator  of  Mofheim's  EccleG- 
aftical  Hiftory.  My  father,  too,  who  had  attended' Dr< 
Hufchefon's  Uflures  for  feveral  years,  never  fpofce  of 
them  without  much  fenfibility.  On  this  occaGon  we 
can  only  fay,  as  Quinftillan  has  don^  of  the  eloquence 
of  Hortenlius ;  "  Apparet  placuiJTe  aliquid  eo  dicente, 
«  quod  legentes  non  invenimus." 

Dr.  Hutchefon's  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
^nd  Virtue ;  his  Difcourf<?  on  tbe  Faffions  \  and  his 
niuftrations  of  the  Moral  Senfe,  are  much  more 
ftrongly  marked  with  the  chara&eriftical  features  of 
Ids  genius,  than  his  pofthumous  work.  His  great  and 
deferred  fame,  however,  in  diis  country,  refts  mv 
chiefly  <m  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  academical 
Je^ures,  which  appeaf  t9  have  contriljuted  very  power- 
fully to  difiufe,  in  Scotland,  that  tafte  for  analyrical' 
(UfqilSon,  apd  thqt  fpirit  of  Sberal  m^uiryi  tp-iriuch 
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the  world  is  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft  TabuUe  NOTE& 
piodu£lions  of  the  nghttendi  century.  ^  '  i^""* 

NOTE  (C»),  p.  444. 

According  to  the  learned  EngUfli  tranflator  of  «  Arif- 
**  totle*!  Ediics  and  Politics,"  the  general  idea  which 
rnna  through  Itb.  Smith's  Theory^  was  obvioullf 
borrowed  irom  the  following  pafiage  of  Polybius: 
«  From  the  nnion  of  the  two  fexes,  to  wMdi  all  are 
*'  naturally  inclined,  children  are  bom.  When  any  of 
■<  diefe,  therefore,  being  arrived  at  perfef^  age,  inftead 
**  of  yielding  fuitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  alliftance 
«  to  thole  by  whom  they  hare  been  bi«d,  on  the  con- 
"•*  trary,  attempt  to  injure  them  by  words  or  aflions, 
«  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe  who  behold  the  wrong,  after 
**  having  alfo  feen  the  fufferings  and  the  anxious  cares 
*<  Hat  were  fuftained  by  the  parents  in  the  nourifli- 
*(  ment  and  educatitm  of  tbnr  children,  muft  be 
*•  greatly  offended  and  difpleafed  at  fuch  proceeding. 
<*  For  man,  who  among  all  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
«  mals  18  alone-  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reafbn, 
*•  cannot,  like  the  reft,  pafs  over  fuch  aftions :  but  wiQ 
**  make  reflexion  on  what  he  fees  j  and  comparing 
«  likewife  the  future  with  the  prefent,  will  not  fail  to 
**  eiprefs  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treatment,} 
**  to  which,  as  he  forefees,  he  may  alfo,  at  fome  tim^ 
<*  be  ezpofed.  Thus  again,  when  any  one  who  has 
*<  been  fucconred  by  another  in  the  time  of  danger, 
**  inftead  of  fhewJng  the  like  klndnefs  to  this  bene* 
<•  fiAor,  endeavours  at  any  time  to  deftroy  or  hurt 
**  Hm ;  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  muft  be  fliocked  by 
*■  fuch  ingratitude,  through  fympathy  with  the  refent>* 
*(  ment  <^  thar  neighbour ;  and  ^m  an  apprehenCon 
**  aUb>  that  the  cafe  may  be  their  own.  And  from 
■  **  fae&ce 
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HOTES.  "  hMce  arifes,  is  die  mmd  of  ererf  maiii  a  eerbfa 
^-nr^'  <*  jurim  of  the  nature  and  force  of  dutf  ^  in  iriuch  cm* 
"  fills  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  juftice.  In 
"  lilce  manner,  the  man,  who,  in  defence  of  others,  ti 
*(  feen  to  throw  himfelf  the  fbremolt  into  erery  danger, 
**  and  eren  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  fiercefl  animals, 
u  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudeft  acclunations  of 
■<  applaufe  and  veneration  from  all  the  multitnde) 
"  while  he  who  {hews  a  different  mndufl  ia  pnifned 
"  with  cenfttie  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  is,  that  dw 
**  people  begin  to  difcem  the  nature  of  tbbgs  honour* 
«  able  and  bafe,  and  in  what  confifts  the  difleiencc 
*'  between  them  j  and  to  perceive  that  the  former,  on 
«  account  of  the  advantage  that  attends  them,  are  fit 
"  to  be  admired  and  inutated,  and  the  latter  to  be 
*•  detefted  and  avoided." 

«  The  doarine"  (fays  Dr.  Gillies)  •*  contMned  k 
**  this  palTage  is  expanded  by  Dr.  Smith  into  a  thcoiy 
**  of  moral  fentiments.  But  he  departs  from  iit 
*'  author,  in  placing  the  perception  of  right  andwioif, 
"  in  fentiment  or  feeling,  ultimately  and  fimply.-— 
**  Folybius,  on  the  contrary,  maint^ns  with  Aiiftotle^ 
**  diat  thefe  notions  arife  from  reafon,  n  ioteUed^ 
**  operating  on  afieflionor'appetite;  or,  inothermmi^ 
!<•  that  the  mora)  faculty  is  a  compound,  and  may  b* 
*<  refolved  into  two  fimpler  principles  of  the  mind.V- 
(Gillies's  Aiiftotle,  Vol.  I-  pp.  302,  303,  2d.  Edit) 

lite  only  expreiBon  I  objefl  to  in  the  two,  precal* 
ing  fentences,  is  the  phrale,  hit  authtr,  which  has  ibi 
the  appearance  of  inlinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarilis 
a^iunft  Mr.  Smith  t  ~  a  charge  which,  I  am  c^iS* 
'detit,  he  did  not  defetve ;  and  to  which  the  above  eu 
in€t  docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  a6brd  any  plaofiU* 
colour.  It  exhibits,  indeed,  an  infiance  of  a  carioU 
coincidence  between  two  plulofpphe^  ia.Hteii  newfd 
ah*  fam*  fubjed }  and  as  fucb,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr. 
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BIr.  Smith  himfelf  would  lure  remarked  it,  had  it  oc*    HOITS. 

ciirred  to  his  memory,  when  he  was  writing  his  book.  '-  •  ' 
Of  Aich  accidental  ctnncidences  between  difierent  mindst 
•itni|iles  prefent  themfelres  eTeiy-daf  to  thole,  who, 
after  haTing  drawn  from  their  intenia>  refources  all  tho 
hghtathcy  could  fupply  on  aparticular  queftion,  harethe 
eiriofity  to  compare  their  own  conclufions  with  thofe 
•f  their  predeceflbrft :  And  it  is  extremely  worthy  dl 
ebfemtion,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  conclulioa  ap- 
proaches to  the  truth,  the  number  of  prerious  approzi- 
mations  to  it  may  be  reafonably  expefled  to  be 
multiplied. 

In  the  c<^s  before  as,  however,  the  queftion  about 
originality  is  of  little  or  no  moment  \  for  the  peculiat 
merit  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  does  not  lie  in  his  general 
principle,  but  in  the  fkilful  ufehe  has  made  of  it  to  giro 
a  fyftematical  arrangement  to  the  moft  important  diC> 
culfions  and  dodrinei  of  Ethics.  In  this  point  of  view, 
theXbeory  of  Moral  Sentiments  may  be  juftly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moft  original  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in 
that  branch  of  fcience  to  which  it  relates  i  anderenifw* 
were  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  firft  fuggefted  to  the  author 
by  a  remark  of  which  the  world  was  in  podeffion  for  two 
thoufand  years  before)  this  very  clrcumftance  would 
only  refle£i  a  ftronger  lulh-e  on  the  novelty  of  lus 
deGgn,  and  on  the  invention  and  talte  difplayed  in  its 
execution. 

I  have  Cud,  in  the  text,  that  my  own  opinion  about 
the  foundation  of  morals  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
^r^  Smith ;  and  I  propofe  to  ftate,  in  another  ipnblic»- 
tionj  the  ground  of  my  difPent  from  his  concIuGons  on 
that  queftioa.  At  prefent,  I  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  I 
conGder  the  defe&l  of  his  Theory  as  originating  rather 
in  a  partial f  than  in  a  nufiahn  view  of  the  fubjefl  \ 
Vhile,  on  Ibm«k  of  ditf  Atoft  eflential  points  of  etiucs,  it 
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NOTESi  appears  to  me  to  approximate  very  Aeaiily  to  a  coneft 
^  ~  •'  ■  ftatetnent  of  the  truth.  I  mnft  not  <Hiiit  to  add,  n 
judice  to  the  author*  that  hi8  zeal  to  fuppoit  Mt 
favourite  {j&.em  never  has  led  him  to  vitiate  oi  ini£w 
prefeat  die  phuioaiena  which  he  ha»  eitiployed  it  to 
eipl^ ;  and  that  the  connef^ed  order  which  he  has 
given  to  a  multiplicity  o£  ifolated  h&ty  snA  fidlitate 
greatly  the  ftudies  ef  any  of  his  fucceffois  who  ttiy 
hereafter  profecute  the  fame  inquiry,  agreeably  M  &» 
fevere  nilea  of  the  induAive  logic* 


After  the  pafiage  which  I  have  quoted  in  theoegln- 
lung  of  this  note,  I  hope  I  fliall  be  pardoned  if  I  eipnfl 
my  doubts  whetfiet  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer 
has  not,  upon  this,  as  Wetl  as  On  fome  other  occa&OMf 
allowed  Ids  partiality  to  the  ancients  to  blind  him  * 
little  too  much  to  iht  merits  of  his  cofttemporaiies. 
Would  not  his  laborious  and  interefting  rsfearches  iaw 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  plulofophy,  hate  beeil  em- 
ployed ftill  more  ufefuHy  in  revealing  to  us  thefyftenu 
and  difcoreries  to  which  our  fucceflors  may  yet  Uy 
claim,  dian  in  conjeduies  concerning  die  origin  of 
diofe  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  ?  Hov 
does  it  happen  diat  thofe  men  of  profound  erudition, 
who  can  fo  eafily  trace  every  ^^  improvement  to  the 
fountain-head  of  antiquity,  fliould  not  fometimes  amufe 
themfelves,  and  inftru£l  the  world,  by  anticipatiiig  the 
Jiittirt  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 

In  lludying  the  connexion  and  JUiation  of  fucceffive 
Theories,  when  we  are  at  a  lofs,  in  any  inftance,  for  i 
link  to  complete  the  continuity  of  philofophical  fpMU- 
lation,  it  feems  much  more  reafonable  to  fearch  for  it 
in  the  fyftems  of  the  immediafely  preceding  period,  and 
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in  the  enquiries  which  then  occupied  die  public  atten-  NOTES. 
tioiij  than  in  detached  fentences,  or  accidental  expref-  ■-  -y  -^ 
fions  gleaned  fn»u  the  relics  of  diftant  ages,  tt  is  thus 
ovij,  diat  «e  can  hope  to  feive  the  precife  point  of 
new,  in  which  an  anther's  fubjefl  firft  prefented  itfelf 
to  his  attenti(Hi }  and  to  account,  to  our  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  from  the  particular  afped  under  which  he  Taw  it, 
for  the  fu^eqdent  diredion  which  was  given  to  his 
curiofit]r.  In  followii^  fuch  a  plan,  our  ohje€t  is  not 
to  dete£l  plagiarifms,  which  we  fuppofe  men  of  genius 
to  hare  intendonally  concealed;  but  to  fill  up  an  appa- 
rent chafm  in  the  hiftoiy  of  Science,  by  laying  hold  of 
the  thread  which  infenfibly  guided  the  mind  from  one 
ftation  to  another.  By  what  eafy  and  natural  fteps 
Mr.  Smith's  Theory  arofe  from  the  Hate  of  ethical  dif- 
cullion  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  began  his  hterary 
career,  I  Ihall  endeavour  elfewhere  to  explain. 
,  A  late  audwT,  of  tafte  and  learning,  has  written  a 
pleafing  and  inftniflive  eflay  on  the  Marks  of  Poetical 
Imitatien.  The  marks  of  Philofophual  Plagiarifms  are 
not  leb  diicemible  by  an  unprejudiced  and  difcrimi^ 
nating  eyej  and  are  ealily  feparable  from  that  occafional 
fimilarity  of  bought  and  of  illuftration,  which  we  may 
expeft  to  meet  with  in  writers  of  the  moft  remote  ages 
and  countries,  when  employed  in  examining  the  fame 
queftions,  or  in  eftabtifhing  the  fame  truths. 

As  the  foregoing  obferrations  apply  with  fuUy  as 
great  force  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  as  to  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  I  truft  fome  allowance  will  be 
made  for  the  length  of  this  note  *, 

NOTE 


•  I  Hull  hive  occafion  afterward*  ta  nndieate  Mr.  Sm^'s 
eUinu  to  onsiiulit^  in  die  former  of  thele  worits,  againA  dw 
pretenfioiu  of  fome  foreign  writert.  Ai  J  do  not  tatta,  however, 
to  recur  again  to  hi*  alleged  pUgiari&gi  fium  the  ascieat*)'  I  Hull 

VOL.  V,  KM 
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S^  NOTE(C),p.4fi7. 

Tlw  Tlieory  of  Moral  SenliaMots  docs  not  tetm  » 
hare  uttra&ed  fo  nndt  notke  in  France  as  nu^  hat 
hem  expected,  dll  after  the  publication  of  &e  WmM 
dT  Nations.  Mr.  Ssiidi  uled  to  afcribe  dua  ia  part  to 
the  Abb^'Kavet's  franfladoli,  «4u<i  be  though  WM 
but  indifieren^y  exbotted.  A  better  reafoo,  bovew, 
quy  pei4taps  be  foun4  in  the  low  and  ftatbnary  timdi* 
tion  of  Etbind  and  Me^>hyfical  fciesce  ia.  that  Cousli^ 
pievious  to  (he  publication  of  the  SntydopcJut  On  diii 
Itead  I  beg  leave  to  tnmfcribe  a  few  fedtences  htm  » 
aaonymo'ua  papei  of  his  Own,  priafed  in  tbe  Ediiibor^ 
Review  for  the  year  (755.     The  remarks  containdi 


introduce  here,  thougb  fomewhat  out  of  place,  two  fitctt  qmti. 
tiona ;  from  which  it  Will  appeu*)  thit  the  genu  of  hii  tpecalj&at 
eiMlcemiag  Baliond  wealdii  u  well  m  coBcernMg  Ihe  priaofk* 
tf  eihiei,  u  (ateocifiiig  to  Dr.Gilbn)  to  be  fiiHod  ip  tlte  GcMk 
phUolbpiiieft. 

"  By  adopting  Ariftotk**  prindplei  on  the  fubjedi  of  ex* 
*  duageablevaluC)  and  of  Mtional  wealth,  Dr.  Smttb  ItMitfeird 
•■  the  fcicMM  of  politicti  tconaaj  froin  many  Ufe  ftirttiy  aid 
«  many  groli  aron." — VoLI.  t>-377>  id  edit. 

"  lie  fubjcA  oiF money  u  treated  above,  VoLLp.jf4tCtfc^ 
m  IntlutpafligetCoinparedwithajioIha'iiidieMagiiaHaraliaiwe 
«  And  the  fsadamrtital  principlea  of  the  modena  m  imhiifc  * 
Vd.n.p.43- 

Id  refdy  to  diefe  obrerratieau,  I  have  oidy  to  tequeft  my  mdcn 
to  compare  theih  with  the  well-known  paflage  bi  the  fiifi  book  of 
AiUtotls'i  Politk*,  *id)  refpea  to  the  lawMneb  of  ufmy.  Vhci 
wetiHifidBr  how  inuch  the  intenAof  ixwaey  eotenaa  laelemeM 
into  all  our  modem  difquilltioni  conceming  ccunmscial  policy,  ia 
it  poffible  to  imagine,  thai  there  Ihoold  be  any  thing  moK  than  I^ 
noft  genual  and  f orteitous  coincidence  between  the  teafboiBgi  of 
filch  wiiten  ai  Smith,  orHume,cr  Tuigot;  and  thole  of  an  autbcc 
whole  experience  of  the  nature  and  efiefb  of  comnmi^e  wa*  fi> 
fimitcdi  ai  to  Irapnb  Tm  mind  with  a  conn^ioa,  that  to  reeeite  a 
fremium  for  the  afe  of  maatf  wu  jnconfifiBiit  wi&  die  niki  «( 
wnSty?  * 
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In  iheu,  JA  £u'  u  they  are  admitted  to  be  juft,  tend  NCXTfS. 
ftnmglf  to  «oofinii  an  obfemtioit  which  I  have  jilfc-  ^--y.:^ 
where  quoted  from  IVAIeinbeTt,  with  refpefi  to  the 
literuy  tafte  of  his  countrymen.     (See  Philofophical 
Eflays,  p.  no,  in.) 

**  The  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englifbj 
•*  has  not  only  difcovered  itfelf  in  Natural  Philofophy, 
*'  hut  in  morals,  metaphyfics,  and  part  of  the  abftrafl 
••  fciences.  Whatever  attempts  have  been  made  in 
"  modem  times  towards  improvement  in  this  conten* 
**  tious  and  unprofperous  philofophy,  beyond  what  the 
*<  ancients  have  left  us,  have  been  made  in  Englandv 
"  The  meditations  of  Des  Cartes  excepted,  I  know 
**  nothing  in  French  that  aims  at  being  original  on  that 
«  fubjeft  J  for  the  philofophy  of  M.  Regis,  as  well  as 
"  that  of  Father  Malebranche,  are  but  refinements  on 
"  the  meditations  of  Des  Cartes.  But  Mr.  Hobbesi 
«  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Mandeville,  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
«  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Qarke,  and  Mr.  Hutchefon,  have 
"  all  of  them,  according  to  their  different  and  incotl- 
**  liQent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at  leait,  to  be,  in  fome 
"  meafure,  original}  and  to  add  fomething  to  that 
•*  ftock  of  obfervations  with  which  the  world  had  been 
*'  fumiOied  before  them.  This  branch  of  the  Englif^ 
*'  Philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  entirely  negledied 
«  by  the  Englilh  themfelves,  has,  e/"  late,  been  tranf-  ' 

*<  ported  into  France.  I  obferve  fome  traces  of  it,  not 
*'  only  in  the  Encjchpidie,  but  in  the  Theory  of  agree- 
**  able  fentiments  by  M.  de  PouiUy,  a  work  that  is  in 
«  maay  refpefts  origintil;  nn^  above  all,  in  the  Iqte  Dif- 
**  .coucTe  upon  the  origin  and  foundatiop  of  the  inequa- 
*  lity  amongft  Bwnkind,  by  M-  Roufieaw  of  Geoevai." 

A  new  tranflation  of  Wr*  Smith's  Tlwory,  (including 

UiB  bftadd^oni,)  w!is  pubUflwd  at  Pari*  .in  1798  bgr 

M  u  2  Madame 
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KOTES.  Madame  de  Condorcet,  with  Come  ii^nioiu  lettin  (■ 

*— /— '  Sympathy  annexed  to  it,  written  by  the  tiasllator. 

NOTE  (D),  p.  473 
By  way  of  explanation  of  what  is  hinted  at  ui  liie 
foot-note,  p.  479, 1  think  it  proper  for  me  mw  to  add, 
that  at  the  period  when  this  memoir  was  ^ead  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  uoofoal, 
eren  among  men  of  fome  talents  and  information,  to 
confound,  (ludioully,  the  fpeculative  do&rines  of  P(di- 
tical  Economy,  with  tHofe  difcuflions  concerning  the 
firft  principles  of  Government  which  happened-  unfor- 
tunately at  that  time  to  agitate  the  public  mind.  The 
doflrine  of  a  Free  Trade  was  itfelf  reprelented  as  of  a 
revolutionary  tendency ;  and  fome  who  had  formerly 
prided  themfeWes  <m  their  intimacy  with  Mr.Smith,  and 
on  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  liberal  fyftem, 
began  to  call  in  queftion  the  expediency  of  fubje£ling 
to  the  difpntations  of  philofophers,  the  arcana  of  State 
Policy,  and  the  unfathomable  wifdom  of  the  feudal 
ages'.  In  reprinting  this  Se£lion  at  prefent,  I  have, 
from  obvious  motives,  followed  fcnipuloufly  the  text 
of  the  firft  edition,  without  any  alterations  or  additions 
Vhatfoever  {  referving  any  comments  and  criticifins 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.Smith's  work,  fbi  a  dif- 
ferent publication.     (i8lo.) 

NOTE  (E),  p.  joo 
Kotwithftanding  the  unqualified  praife  I  have  be- 
llowed^ in  the  text,  on  Mr.  Smith's  anangement,  I 
readily  admit,  that  ibme  of  his  incidental  dilcuflions 
and  digreilions  might  have  been  more  JkilfuUy  and 
happily  incorporated  with  his  general  defign.  Uttle 
4  ftrels. 
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ftreTi*  hxmenr,  will  be  laid  on  Uemiflies  of  tlus  fort,  NOTES, 
by  thofe  who  are  airare  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ^  -»•  ■' 
girmg  any  thing  like  a  fyftemadc  Ihape  to  refearches 
So  various,  and,  at  firft  Tiew,  fo  unconneded,  as  liis 
plan  embraces : — Some  of  them  having  for  their  aim 
to  eftablilh  abftraA  principles  of  univerial  application) 
and  others  bearing  a  particular  reference  to  the  cir- 
cnmftances  apd  policy  of  our  own  country.^— It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  befides,  how  much  onr  tafie, 
in  matters  of  arrangement,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
our  individual  habits  of  thought ;  by  the  accidental 
condu£l  of  our  early  ftudies ;  and  by  other  circum* 
ftances  which  may  be  espe^ed  to  prefent  the  fame 
ebje^  under  difierent  afpeda  to  different  inquirers. 
Something  of  ^is  kind  it  experienced  even  in  thofe 
more  exaA  Sciences,  where  the  whole  buGnefs  of  an 
dementary  writer  is  to  ftate  known  and  demonftrated 
truths,  in  a  logical  and  plealing  feries.  Jt  has  been 
experienced  molt  remarkably  in  pure  geometry,  the 
dements  of  which  have  been  modelled  into  a  hundred 
different  forms  by  the  firft  mathematicians  of  modem 
Europe}  while  none  of  them  has  yet  been  able  to  unite 
die  fttfirages  t^  the  public  in  &vour  of  any  one  arrai^e* 
ment  as  indifputably  the  beft,  What  allowances,  tben, 
are  thofe  entitled  to,  who,  venturing  upon  a  vaft  and 
untrodden  Geld,  afpirp  to  cpmlune  with  the  tafk  of 
original  fpecuktion,  a  fyftematical  regard  to  luminous 
method,  if  they  fhoujd  fometimes  happen  to  miftaks 
the  hiftorical  order  of  their  own  concluCons  for  th* 
natural  procedure  of  the  human  underftan^g  I 

NOTE  (F),  p.  50a 

"When  this  memoir  was  iirft  written,  I  was  not  fully 

•ware  to  what  an  extent  the  French  Economifts  had  been 
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J70TB8(  anticipated  in  fome  of  th«ir  molt  ^portanfe-ctMiclafion^ 
W-Tf— -J  by  vrittf  s  (chiefly  Brijtifh}  of  a  muoh  ewHei  dntti,  1 
had  often,  iodeed,  been  fttuck-  vtlh  the  coincidetKe 
between  th^ir  reaftmings  oonoeraing  jhA  aijTaat^es  of 
th«ir .  territorial  t3X>  and  Mr.Lodc^ft  ^lecuktiDiu  on 
the  famS  fubjeii,  in  one  of  &£»  pblitifCal  difcoorfea  pub- 
IHhed  fixty  .years  before;  as  well  aa  with  the  coincidence 
of  their  argument  againft  corpoAtionB  ^d  eiclnfiM 
CQmpaDie:B,  with  what  had  been  urged  at  2  ftiU  earlkc 
period,  by  the  celebrated  John  de  Wittt  by  Sir  Jofiak 
Child  i  by  John  Cary  of  Briftol ;  and  by  varioUa  other 
l^ulative  ftten^who  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fownteenth  century.  To  thefe  laft  writers  my  attentioii 
bad  been  dire&ed  by  fome  qootnbns  and  ftference*  of 
the  Abbe  MoreUet,  in  his  very  Ale  Memoir  on  the 
Ealt  ^dia  Coihp^y  of  France,  printed  in  i  769.  Many 
^Bflag««,  however,  mnch  more  Aill  and  explicit  tkan 
libo^e  which  had  fallen  in  tus  way,  haVe  been  p<^ted  oot 
to  me  by  the  Earl  of  LaAderdale,  in  his  carioHi  and 
taluaUle  coUeftion  of  rare  Engliifa  TraQs  rehting  lo 
pohticzl  econoniy.  In  fome  of  thefe,.Uie  argument  is 
ftated  in  a  maanet  fo  clear  and  fo  condufire,  at  to  ren* 
dcT  it  fnrprifmg,  that  truths  of  whifji  the  puUic  hu 
beeft  fo  long  in  pofieflion,  fbould  have  been  fb  com- 
pletely overbone  by  prejudice  and  aiifrepreCintUioii, 
»s  to  haT<  had,  to  a  large  proportion  of  reader*,  the 
uppearaflce  of  novehy  and  patadox,  when  revired  ia 
the  philofophical  theories  of  diti  piefont  age*. 

The 

*  That  the  writers  of  ihJt  Illutd  flionld  lure  bid  tlie  flut  of 
dtO&  in  the  greater  part  of  Boiopei  in  adoptiiig  enlighttaed  idea) 
concerning  commerce,  will  not  afipear  krpnEiig,  when  we  coafider 
that  "  according  to  the  Common  Ljiw  of  England)  the  fi«edoni 
*•  ti  trade  ii  the  birthright  of  the  fubjed."  For  the  o^niooa  ei 
Lord  Coke  and  ol  Lord  Chief-JufiiCc  Fortefctttt  on  thii  ptiat, 
U*  I  pgunphlct  by  lixi  laiuderdalF,  tUitledi  **  Hinti  to  the  lb' 
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.  The  fjftem  of  political  tceatmj  wUch  profefles  to  kOTES. 
ttgnlatc  fbs  commercial- intercourfe  of  diKrentnationSf  ^  ■»■'  •* 
Ud  which  Mr.  Smith  has  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of 
the  Comtaercial,  or  Mercxntile  Syftem,  had  its  root  in 
prejudice*  ftill  mwe  inveterate  than  thofe  which  re- 
ftrained  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  induftry  among 
the  membera  of  the  hmo  community.  It  vas  fupported 
tiot  only  by  the  prejudices  with  which  all  innorations 
have  to  contend,  and  by  the  talents  of  very  powerful 
bodies  of  wen  inttrefted  to  defend  it,  but  by  the  mif- 
^iken  and  clamorous  patriotifm  of  many  good  citizens, 
and  their  blind  hoftility  to  fuppofed  enemies  or  rivals 
abioad.  The  abfurd  and  deluGve  principles,  too,  for- 
merly fo  prevalent,  with  refpe&  to  the  nature  of  narional 
wealth,  and  the  eflential  importance  of  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  (principles  which,  though  now  fo 
clearly  and  demonfirably  exploded  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Smith,  rouft  be  acknowledged  to  fall  in  natu- 
rally, and  almoft  inevitably,  with  the  {irft  apprehenGons 
«f  the  mind  when  it  begini  to  fpeculate  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Commerce),  communicated  to  the  Mercantile 
Syftem  a  degree  of  plaulibility,  againft  which  the  moft 
acute  reafoners  of  our  own  times  are  not  always  fuffi- 
ciently  on  their  guard.  It  wat  accordingly,  at  a  confi- 
derably  later  period,  that  the  wifdom  of  its  maxims  came 
tD  be  the  fubjeft  of  general  difouffion ;  and,  even  at 
this  day,  the  controverfy  to  which  the  difcuflion  gave 
rife  cannot  be  faid  to  be  completely  fettled,  to  the  ladf- 
&£tion  of  all  parties.  A  few  enlightened  individuals, 
however,  in  diffErent  parts  of  Europe,  very  early  got  a 


«'  nufiAuRn  of  Grut  Briuln,"  Ac.  (printed  la  Jios)i  when 
alio  0117  be  found  a  lift  of  ftatutet  coQtiiiUDg  recDgnitioat  and 
declandeni  ijf  the  abort  principle. 

H  M  4  glimpfe 
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NOTES,  glimpie  of  the  trath* }  and  it  i)  but  jn^ce,  ^  the 
^— V— *  fcattered  lunu  which  they  threw  out  ihouU  be  tro- 
fuied  up  as  materials  for  literal^  hiftory.  I  have  Umit- 
times  thought  of  attempting  a  flight  Iketch  on  that  f<^ 
je£t  myfelf ;  but  am  not  without  hope*  that  thisfnggef- 
tion  may  have  the  eSeCt  of  recommending  the  talk  to 
fome  abler  hand.  At  prefent,  I  fliall  only  quott  one 
or  two  paragraphs  from  a  pamphlet  puUiflied  in  1734, 
by  Jacob  VanderlinC  f }  an  author  whofe  name  has  b«D 
frequently  referred  to  of  late  years,  but  whofe  book 
never  feems  to  have  attrafied  much  notice  tiU  Inig 
after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  HeJe. 
fcribes  himfelf,  in  his  Preface,  as  an  ordinary  irodt/mm, 
fnm  vibom  tf>e  cotuifintjx  and  atcuraey  of  afcholar  it  not 
to  be  expected ;  and  yet  the  following  pafli^es  will 
bear  a  comparifon,  both  in  point  of  good  fenfe  and  of 
liberality,  with  what  was  fo  ably  urged  fay  Mr.  Hume 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  Eflay  wi  the  JealonTy 
of  Trade, 

«  All  nations  have  fome  commodities  pecuUai  to 
*■  themj  which,  therefore^  are  undoubtedly  deOgDed  to 

*  AccOTcUng  to  Ae  ftatement  of  Lord  Herbert  at  CMxaj, 
tlie  fbUowiog  doAiine  wm  delivered  in  tlie  Englifli  Houfe  if  Chd- 
nuMU  by  Sir  Tbomui  More  (then  Speaker))  almoft  ttree  centnrin 
ago.  *■  I&y  confidently)  jrou  need  not  fear  thiipennrr  or  Ictrct- 
*<  nol*  of  mcmey ;  the  intercourie  of  thingi  bdog  fo  eftalililh  d' 
"  throughout  the  whole  world)  tliat  there  ij  a  perpetiol  derintim 
"  of  lU  that  can  be  necefjary  to  numkind.  Thiu,  your  conuno- 
<*  ditiei  will  ever  find  out  mimey ;  while,  not  to  go  far,  1  Cull 
"  produce  ciur  own  merchants  oi^,  who)  (let  me  affiire  you)  viil 
■*  be  alwayt  a*  glid  of  your  can  and  utile  m  you  ctn  be  of  iny 
tf  thing  they  bring  you." — The  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Hmy 
the  Eighth,  Londcnii  167I)  p-ijS' 

It  ii  not  a  little  difcouraging  to  refleA,  that  the  mercantile  ]»• 
Judiee  here  combated  by  this  great  man,  bas  not  yet  yielded  e» 
tirely  to  ill  the  philofophical  lights  of  the  iStb  century. 

f  "  Honey  Aiifwen  lU  Tbin^^"  (a.  &c.  Lotidon,  ijit- 
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**  be  the  foundation  of  commerce  betveen  die  fereral   jfOTES, 

*'  nations,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  maritime  em-  i— v—^ 

**  plo^ment  for  mankind,  which  probably,  withoat  iach 

**  peculiarities,  could  not  be }  and  in  this  refpeA>  I 

'*  fuppofej  we  are  dilUngnifhed,  as  well  as  other  na- 

*(  dons ;  and  I  hare  before  taken  notice,  that  if  one 

*'  nation  be  by  nature  more  dtllinguiAied  in  this  refped 

**  than  another,  as  they  will,  by  that  means,  gain  morfc 

"  money  than  fach  other  nations,*  fo  the  prices  of  all 

"  their  commodities  and  labour  will  be  higher  in  fuch 

"  proportion,  and  confe<]uendy,  they  will  not  be  richet 

"  or  more  powerful  for  having  more  money  than  their 

**  neighbours. 

**  But,  if  we  import  any  kind  of  goods  cheaper  than 
«  we  can  now  raife  them,  which  otherwife  might  be 
((  2s  well  raifed  at  home ;  in  this  cafe,  undoubtedly, 
"  we  ought  to  attempt  to  raife  fuch  commodides,  and 
*•  thereby  fumifli  fo  many  new  branches  of  employ- 
••  ment  and  trade  for  our  own  peoplej  and  remove  the 
*'  incomrenience  of  receiving  any  goods  from  abroad^ 
*'  which  we  can  anywife  raife  on  as  good  terms  our- 
"  felves :  and,  as  this  Oiould  he  done  to  prevent  every 
"  nabon  from  finding  their  account  with  us  by  any 
*'  fuch  commodities  whatfoever,  fo  this  would  niore 
«  effeftuaUy  {but  out  all  fuch  foreign  goods  than  any 
**  law  can  do, 

"  And  as  this  is  all  the  prohibitions  and  reftraints 
«  whereby  any  foreign  trade  fliould  be  obflniAed,  fo, 
«  if  this  method  were  obferred,  our  gentry  would  find' 
«  themfelves  the  richer,  notwithftanding  their  con- 
«  fimipdoD  of  fuch  other  foreign  goods,  as  being  the 
«  peculiarides  of  other  nadons,  we  may  be  obliged 
M  to  import.  For  if,  when  we  hare  thus  nu&d  all  we 
«  (fui  at  home,  the  goods  we  import  after  this  is  done 
c  be  cheaper  tlnn  ve  caa.raife  fuch  goods  ourfelves, 
'<  (which 
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K0TE3.  **  (irfueh  tlwf  amft  be>  odiwwife  we  OkOI  not  in^aft 

""  ~^' '-'  "  tbeaii}itisi4atii,  thccoDfnoiiitionofanyfHchgaDds 

**  cannot  occafito  fo  gtvat  ao  ezpence  as  tltc^  iRwl^ 

"  if  wc  could  Ibit  them  out  by  an  a&  of  pailumwn^ 

c  in  ordet  to  nife  diem  ourfelrei. 

**  From  henc«»  liketefore,  it  moft  appear,  that  it  U 
**  impollible  any  body  ihould  be  poorer,  for  ufing  any 
**  fpreign  good*  at  cheaper  rates  tiian  we  can  nife.  diem 
<■  ourfelvei,  after  Hie  hare  done  all  we  poiliUy  can  to 
"  nif4  fuch  goods  as  cheap  as  we  import  diem,  and  find 
**  we  cannot  do  iti  nayi  diis  Tery  circumftance  makes  all 
**  fuch  goods  come  under  the  charafter  of  the  pecmBa* 
**  ritUi  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  able  to  lufe  any 
**  fuch  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  do ;  for  they  will 
'^*  necefiarily  operate  as  fuch."<«-(pp.97,98,99.) 

The  func  author,  in  anodier  part  of  his  work,  quotes 
from  Era&ius  Philips,  3  maxim  which  he  calls  mghrioia 
m*t  "  That  a  trading  nation  fhould  be  an  open  wair^- 
<'  houfe,  where  the  merchant  may  buy  what  he  pleafes, 
"  and  fell  what  he  can.  Whatever  is  brought  to  you, 
**  if  you  don't  want  it,  you  won't  purchafc  it }  if  yov 
**  do  want  it,  the  higenefs  of  die  impoft  don't  keep  it 
"  from  you.** 

*'  All  nadons  d'  the  world,  therefore,"  (fays  Van- 
deflint)  "  fliould  be  regarded  as  one  body  lA  trades- 
*(  men,  exerciCng  their  various  occupations  for  die 
«  ittatnsl  benefit  and  advannge  of  each  otlwr. — (p-42.) 
*<  I  will  not  omtend,"  (he  adds,  CTidently  in  compli> 
X  snce  with  national  prejudices,)  **  I  will  not  contend 
"  for  »  free  .and  unreftrsinsd'  trade  with  refpeA  to 
M  Fnmce,  tbqugh  I  can't  fee  it  could  do  us  any  harm 
••  eten  in  that  eafe.'*-T-(p.45.) 

;   In  d^e  laft  fentencea,  an  argnment  is  (Viggefted  ^ 
hft  a  bee  commerce  all  over  the  gtobe,  fnttided  on  die 
iaak  principle  on  which  Mr.  Smith  has  demooltrated 
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the  b«tie|ichl  iSe€ta  at  a  dirtfiaai  and  diftrfttHtioii  of  NOTEft 
labocr  among  de  membeis  of  the  fafiie  cpmraiimtf ,  ^— "y— ^ 
rChe^  bappineb  of  die  irhok  race  mnld*  in  h£t,  be 
promoted  by  tbe  fontter  arraiqteraeiit,  bi  a  mamier  ex- 
aiEtij  analogous  to  tbat  m  wlncb  the  comfotts  of  a  par* 
ticular  natioa  are  moltiplied  by  tihe  latter. 

In  the  fame  £fiay>  Mr.  Vandeiiint,  MIowmg  the 
footfteps  of  Lode,  namtains,  with  conGderable  inge- 
nutty>  the  fitted  doflrine  of  the  £conomifl6>  tint  all 
taxes  fall  ultimately  on  hnd;  and  recommends  th« 
fubftitutioo  of  a  land-tax,  in  place  of  tbofe  con^cated 
fiftal  regulatioti9,  which  have  been  ererywhere  adopted 
by  ^  ftatefmen  of  modern  Europe  {  and  which,  whUc 
tliey  impoveriOi  and  oppreJ*  the  people,  do  not,  in  tfae 
iame  degree,  emich  the  forereign  *. 

The  do^rine  which  more  exdufiTely  diftin|;niaiea 
this  celebrated  {e&,  is  neither  that  of  the  frctdom  of 
tzade,  nor  of  the  terntorial  tax,  (on  bodi  of  which 
ta^»  tbey  had  been,  in  part,  anticipated  by  Eng&fli 

*  Lord  lAuderdale  hw  tnced  fame  kint*  of  \riiat  ue  eonw 
rnonly  confidered  h  lie  peculuiitiei  of  the  economicil  Ijfimi,  in 
Tvwui  Bntilb  pubHcatloni  now  almolt  forgotten.  The  fbllowing 
(3tndi  from  »  Treatjfe  pabliflied  ky  Mr.AJgilli  in  1G96,  bmthet 
Ae  very  f{urit  of  Qoefbiy'B  phtlofi^ihy. 

«  Wbat  we  call  commodilies  ii  iLotliitig  but  land  fevered  fivm 
"  the  foil.  Man  deal)  in  notUng  but  eardi.  Hie  merchanti  uv 
M  the  fafton  of  the  worid,  to  exchange  one  part  of  the  eardi  for 
a  toother.  The  king  hifnlelf  U  fed  by  the  labour  of  the  oxi 
"  ud  the  clothing  oF  the  anny,  and  viAualling  ef  the  Mrf, 
<•  mnft  all  be  paid  for  to  the  owner  of  the  fiul  u  the  ultimate 
<■  receiver  All  thinga  in  the  world  are  oiiginally  the  jnnduce  at  . 
f  the  ground)  and  there  muft  all  thing*  be  raifed.— (Inquiry  into 
Q»  Nanire  ud  Origin  of  Publk  Wealth)  p.iij.) 

The  title  of  Afgill'*  Tieatife  ii.  -  Sevovl  Affertioni  {mired,  in 
ofder  to  create  another  Specie*  of  Money  than  Gold."  Iti  objeA 
WW  to  fupport  Dr.  ChamberUyne's  propoCtion  for  a  Land  fiiinkf 
wfiich  be  laid  before  ibe  Englilh  Iloufe  of  CoauaOM  in  16931  and 
before  the  Scotilh  Puliuneat  in  170J. 

vntaa), 
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NOTES,  ''niten))  ^ut  what  diey  hare  fo  ingenioaflf  and  for- 
\m.-^-mmj  cibl^r  urged^  with  lefpeQ  to  the  tendency  of  the  exifting 
regulatioiis  and  reftraintSj  to  encour^e  the  Indufby  of 
towns  in  prefeience  to  that  of  the  cou&trf .  To  rerire 
the  languifliing  agiiculture  of  Fiance  was  the  firft  and 
the  leading  aim  of  their  fpeculations ;  and  it  la  impof* 
fible  not  to  admire  the  metaphylical  acutene&  and  fub- 
tlety^  with  which  all  th»T  rarioua  difcuffions  are  fo 
combined  as  to  bear  fyftematically  upon  this  faTOuiite 
obje^i.  The  influence  of  their  labours  in  turning  the 
attention  of  French  ftatefmen,  under  the  old  monarchy, 
to  the  encouragement  of  this  eflential  branch  <^  na- 
tional induftry,  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith  more  than 
tJiirty  years  ago }  nor  has  it  altogether  ceafed  to  operate 
in  tiK  fame  dire£iion,  under  all  the  violent  and  feiuaftic 
metamorphofes  which  the  govemment  of  that  country 
has  fince  exhibited  *. 

In.combating  the  policy  of  commercial  privileges, 
and  in  averting  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  free 
trade  among  different  nations,  the  founders  of  the 
•conomical  fe£l  candidly  acknowledged,  from  the  be- 
ginning, th^t  their  firft  lights  were  borrowed  from 
£nglaiul.  The  teftimony  of  M.  Tui^t  upon  this  point 
is  fo  perfeftly  decifive,  that  I  hope  to  gratify  fome  of 
my  readers  (in  the  prefent  interrupted  ftate  of  our 
communication  with  the  continent),  by  the  following 
quotations  from  a  memoir,  which,  till  lately,  was  very 
little  known,  even  in  France.  They  are  tranfcribed  irom 
his  Eloge  on  M.  Vincent  de  Goumay  ;  a  name  which 
hat  always  been  united  with  that  of  Que&ay,  by  the 
French  writers  who-  have  attempted  to  trace  the  ori- 

*  It  i«  but  jni&e  to  tlie  Economifb  to  add,  tlut  thef  Iutc  bid 
won  ftre&  than  *nj  other  dafs  of  vriten  whxtfoevcr,  on  tbe 
prfnci]dii  of  potidaJ  economy,  cooCdered  in  tbur  coonediai  vitk 
the  intelkaual  and  moral  duvsJler  of  a  people. 

gin 
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fin  and  progHefB  of  the  iwv/  prevaiUng  opinions  on 
thia  bnuicb  of  legillation.  —  (Oeuvres  de  M.  Turgot, 
Tomem.    Paris,  1808.) 

"  Jean-Claude-Makie  Vincent>  Seigneur  Db 
"  GouENAT,  &c.  elt  mort  a  Paris  le  27.  Juin  dernier 
**  (*759)  ^g^de  quarante  fept  ana. 

"  II  etoit  n£  ^  Saint-Malo,  au  moi  de  Mai  1712)  de 
<■  Claude  Vincent,  I'un  des  plus  conGd^rables  n£go- 
**  ciuis  de  cette  vilie,  et  fecr^taire  du  roL 

*'  Ses  parens  le  dellinerent  mi  commerce,  et  I'en- 
"  vof^rent  ^  Cadix  en  1729,  ^  peine  !kg£  de  dix  fept 
"ans."— (p.321.) 

"  Aux  lumi^ies  que  M.  de  Goumaf  tiroit  de  fa 
"  pTopre  experience  et  de  fes  reflexions,  il  joignit  la 
*'  ledure  d«s  meilleurs  ouvrages  que  pofledent  fur  cette 
"  mati^  les  difTerentes  nations  de  TEurape,  et  en  par- 
"  ticulitr  la  nathn  Anghife,  la  plus  riche  de  teutet  i»  ci 
**  p»«,  tt  Jertt  il  ietoit  rendu,  pour  cette  rai/en,  la  langfa 
"  famiUh-e.  Les  ouvrages  qu'il  lut  avec  plus  de  plaiCr, 
"  et  dont  1  g  outa  le  plus  la  doflrine,  furent  les  trait^s 
"  du  fameux  Jofias  Child,  qu'it  a  tradiuts  depuis  en 
"  Frani^cns,  et  les  mSmoires  du  Grand  Penfionnaire 
"  Jean  de  WitL  On  fait  que  ces  deux  grands  faomniM 
**  font  conGd^^,  I'un  en  Angleterre,  I'autre  en  HoU 
<*  lande,  comme  les  legiflateurs  du  commerce  %  que 
"  lenrs  principes  font  devenus  les  principes  nztionaux, 
"  et  que  I'obfenration  de  ces  principes  efl:  regardje 
**  comme  une  des  fourcea  de  la  prodigieufe  fup£riorit£ 
"  que  ces  deux  nations  ont  acqaife  dans  le  commerce 
*'  fur  toutes  les  autres  puiflknces.  M.  de  Goumaj 
'"  trouroit  fans  cefle  dans  la  pratique  d'un  commerce 
-**  etendu  la  verification  de  ces  principes  fimples  et 
"  lumineux,  il  fe  les  rendoit  pnspres  fans  pr^voix  qu'il 
**  £toit  deftin£  \  en  repandre  un  jour  la  lumi^  en 
**  France, 
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2«)TES.  **  Fnace,  et  i  m^ter  de  fa  patrie  le  mime  tribal  de 
^   >  — ^  *<  leoonnoiflancej  que  I'Anf^eterre  et  la  HoUande  tco* 
"  dent  I  h  mimoire  de  cea  deux  bienfwteun  de  leu 
<*  lutioii  et  de  rhoroanit^."— (pp.  324,  325.) 

*(  M.  de  GounU7>  xpxia  aroir  quitt£  rEfpagiw,  prit 
"  U  refolution  d'emplojrer  quelques  anncei  i  Toyager 
**  dans  les  diS'^rentes  parties  de  I'Europe,  (bit  pour 
**  angmenter  fes  connoiflances,  foit  pour  ^tendre  les 
**  correfpondaoces  et  former  des  lUifons  arantageufej 
**  pour  le  commerce,  qu'tl  fe  propofoit  de  continun. 
**  n  voyagea  &  Hamboui^ }  il  parcourut  la  HoUande  et 
"  i'Aogleterre ;  partout  il  faifoit  des  obremtions  et 
**  raflembloit  des  ffl£moires  fur  I'etat  du  commerce  et 
**  de  la  marine,  et  fur  let  principea  d'adroiniftiatioB 
«  adoptcG  par  ces  diS^ntes  nations  reladrementicet 
**  grands  objets.  H  entretenoit  pendant  fes  voyages 
"  one  correfpondance  fuirle  avec  M.  de  Mautepas, 
*t  ^uquel  il  faifoit  part  des  lomi^res  qu'U  reciieiUmt." 
—(PP- 325. 326-) 

"  M.  de  Goumay  acheta,  en  1749,  une  chaigede 
(*  confeiller  au  grand  confeil ;  et  une  ^ace  d'intendoC 
*<  du  commerce  etant  venue  &  vaquer  au  commence 
*'  mentde  175),  M.  deMachault,  i  qui  lem£ritede 
*(  M.  de  Goumay  etcut  tres-consu,  h  lu!  fit  donner. 
**  feft  de  ce  moment  que  la  vie  de  M.  de  Goumay 
"  devint  celte  d'un  homme  public  :  fon  eotrfc  au 
*<  Bureau  du  commeree  paiut  dtre  I'epoque  d'nne 
*'  revolution.  M>  de  Goumay,  dans  une  pratique  de 
-  vlngt  ane  du  commerce  le  plus  ^tendu  et  le  plot 
«  varie,  dans  la  frequetaation  del  plus  buMtJ  negocuuu  i 
*'  HoUande  tt  d'Angieterre,  dant  la  ItSlutt  des  auUvrs  ks 
*'  plus  efimet  de  cts  deux  nationj,  dans  ^ei/ervaAu  at- 
"  tentive  dts  caufes  de  Itur  itetinante profpinHy  s'^^ttnt  fait 
"  des  principes  qui  panirent  nouveaux  %  qudques-vnl 
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**  des  magtftnti  qsi  oompofoient  ie  Buiean  du  Com-  y^y^^^ 
«  meFce." — (pp.  327,388.)  K^-y^a 

**  M.  de  Goomay  n'ignoroit  pas  q«e  plnfieun  des 
*■  shvs  zuzquels  il  s'oppofoit,  aroient  tx^  autrefois 
*(  etablis  dans  uoe  graode  partie  de  i'Eurc^,  et  quHl 
*<  en  reftoit  mfime  encoie  des  veftiges  en  Angleteire  i 
**  mais  il  favoit  aufli  qoe  le  gouTemement  Anghus  en 
*(  avoit  dctniit  une  paitie  ;  qne  s'il  en  reftoit  encore 
*f  qbclques-unesj  bien  loin  de  les  adopter  comme  det 
"  ^tabliflemens  utiles,  il  cherchott  i  lea  reftreindre,  i  let 
**  empScher  de  a'jtendre,  et  oe  les  tol^nut  encore,  que 
**  parceque  la  conftitution  ripublicaiiie  met  quelquefoit 
"  des  obftacles  ik  la  r^formadtm  de  certaim  abus, 
«  lorfque  ces  abut  ne  peu^mt  toe  oomg^s  que  par  one 
**  autorite  dent  I'exercice  le  pttis  avaBtageax  aa  peu- 
'*  pie  ezcice  toujcnira  fa  defiance.  JB  Javait  enfin  qu$ 
**  depuit  tin  J^ele  tautts  Us  ferfomus  ielairiei,  f<at  ttt 
*'  Hollande,foit  en  Angleterre,  rtgardmtntcii  ahusjemme 
**  des  refies  dt  la  iartarie  Gothique  et  de  la/oibleje  dt  taut 
**  Its  gpwtrnement  qui  n'avoitat »  attmu  rimpartmnct  dt 
ft  la  liberti  puHiqut,  ni  fu  la  pratiger  des  mvafioms  dt 
"  fj^iif  nuncfeleur  et  Or  Fintcrit  partUalier*. 

"  M.  d» 

*  Some  of  diefe  Kboal  principCet  fiivnd  their  wsy  into  Ridc* 
befise  the  end  of  diB  iTtfa  cennuy.— See  i  very  curiooi  hotAi 
entkM)  Le  Detail  de  la  Praiuefim  le  Segne  Prefint.  The  firft 
Petition  (ii4ucli  I  have  never  met  Thh),  appeared  In  1698  or  1699  ; 
At  fecond  mi  printed  in  lyo?.  Both  editimu  ve  inonjrmoat ; 
Mit  dwautfacr  it  well  knovn  to  hive  been  ALdeBois-OuUberti 
to  whom  Vohaire  lui  aHb  (entMeoufly)  afcribed  die  Frofet  ^mr 
JiiMtne  Rryah,  publiflled  in  the  name  of  the  Martchil  de  Vaubaa. 
(See  the  Eph6meridci  du'Citoyen  itx  the  yew  17691  TomelX. 
Jlp.  «,I3- 

The  foitunate  eipreffion,  ktiffc%  turns  fidre,  which  «n  oM  mei^ 

chant  (Le  Oendre)  ii  £ud  to  hive  uled  in  a  conveHation  with  Cd- 

birt;  and  the  ftill  icoic  fignificast  maxim  of  the  Marquii  d'Argen- 

foD)  fof  trap  g^uverntr,  are  indebted  duefl)'  foctluit  ptorerbUl 

3  cde- 
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'*  M.  de  Gouniaf  aroit  fut  et  va  ^lire,  pendant 
vingt  am,  le  plus  grand  coaunerce  de  I'univen  IJus 
*<  avoir  eu  occafion  d'apprendre  antremeot  que  par  Us 
**  livres  rexiftence  de  toutes  ces  loix  auxqiiell«  3 
"  Toyoit  attacher  tant  d'iinportance>  et  U  ne  croytnt 
'*  point  alors  qu'on  te  prendroit  pour  un  novateur  e(  on 
*(  homme  i  fyfiimesy  lorfqu'  il  ne  feroit  que  d£veloppei 
"  les  principes  que  I'exp^ence  lui  aroit  enfeignci,  et 
"  qu'il  vojroit  univerfellement  reconnus  par  let  nigch 
"  ciam  les  plus  icl^r^s  aVec  lefquels  il  viToit. 

"  Ces  principes,  qu'on  qualifioit  A^  fjfiimtmavim^ 
*>  ne  lui  paroiJToient  que  les  maximes  du  plus  fimple 
"  bon  fens.  Tout  ce  prftendu_^#fw  fitoit  appu^f  fur 
"  cette  mazune,  qu'en  general  tout  homme  connoit 
"  mieux  fon  propre  intcr£t  qu'un  autre  homme  \  qui 
<*  cet  int£r8t  eft  eniteiementindiffihent*. 


celebrity  which  they  have  now  acquired,  to  the  accidaital  hdn 
relieved  upon  them  by  the  difcufiion*  of  more  modem  •aaa. 
Tliry  mnfti  at  tbe  lame  time,  be  allowed  to  evuice  in  their  auAorii 
a  dear  percepticm  of  the  importance  of  a  problemi  iriticb  Hr> 
Burke  hu  Ibmewhere  pronounced  m  be  *■  ow  oftbtftufi  ia  Itgif- 
"  latien  ; — to  afetrtain,  vibat,lbejlale  ought  tatake  ufmitfdf 
■  todireBbjtbefailic  viifiUm  i  attdnubat  it  aught  teltavttvi^ 
**  tu  Utilt  itterfertnte  tu  pafflble,  te  individual  Ji/cretiai."  He 
Jbluticm  of  thii  pRAIem^  in  fame  of  h>  mofi  intmftiiig  cafe%  mf 
be  regarded  ai  aax  at  the  principal  objcAi  of  Ur.  Smith'i  Inquiry  i 
andi  amoi^  the  nuny  happy  chutes  which  that  work  hai  gn- 
dually  produced  in  prevailing  opinioiu,  none  it,perbapf,  of  grOKi 

,  conTequence,  than  it*  powerful  e&cA  in  difcrediting'  '>■"  ecqiiikil 
fpirit  of  tampeting  Regulatioiii  which  the  multitude  ia  fa  apt  K) 
miftake  (or  the  provident  liigacity  of  politkal  experience. 

*  1  have  endeavoured,  in  a  frainer  work,  to  vindicate,  apoo  At 
my  lame  principle,  fome  of  Mr.Smitb'i  political  fpeculittn 
againfi  the  charge  of  being  founded  rather  on  theory  than  M 
a^ual  experience.  I  wu  not  awaret  till  very  lately,  that  Ihiavinr 
of  the  fubjeA  had  been  lanAioned  by  fuch  high  authocitiei  u  H. 
de   Gcumay  and   M.  Turgoc  —  See  Fhilofbphy  of  the  HuinaB 

'  Hffdi  pp.  aj4>  ajji  3j6>  3d.  edit. 
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*<  De  11  M.  de  Goumay  concluoit,  que  lorfque  NOTES. 
"  I'interSt  des  paniculters  eft  precifement  le  mfime  que  ""—v™"^ 
"  I'tntcrSt  general,  ce  qu'on  peut  faire  de  mieuz  eft  de 
"  laifler  chaque  homme  libre  de  faire  ce  qu'il  veut.  ^ 
"  Or  il  trouyoit  impolDble  que  dans  le  commerce 
"  abandonue  a  luUnteme,  I'interet  particulier  ne  con- 
«  courut  pas  avec  I'interet  general." — (pp.  334,  33J, 
33«0 

In  mentioning  M.  de  Gourna/s  opinion  on  the  fub^ 
je&  of  taxation,  M.  Turgot  does  not  take  any  notice  of 
die  fource  from  which  he  derived  it.  But  on  tih  head 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  juftnefs  of  that 
opiniisn]  there  can  be  no  doubt  among  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of  Vander^ 
lint.  "  tI.penf<Mt"  (fays  Turgot)  «  que  tous  lea 
"  impots,  font  en  demiere  analyfe,  toujf  urs  pay£s  par 
"  le  propfietaire,  qui  vend  d'autant  moins  les  produits 
"  de  (a  terre,  et  que  11  tous  les  impots  ^toient  r^partis 
"  fur  les  fonds,  les  proprietaires  et  le  royaume  y 
**  gagneroient  tout  ce  qu'  abforbent  lex  fraix  de  regie,i  • 

"  toute  la  confommation  ou  I'empioi  ft6rile'des  hommes 
"  perduS)  foit  a  percevoir  les  impots,  foit  &  faire  la 
*<  contrebrande,  foit  ^  I'empecher,  fans  compter  la 
"  prodigieufe  augmentaticm  de«  richedes  et  des  valeurs 
"  r^fultantes    de  I'augmentation    du   commerce.**^ 

"  (P- 350*  35'-)  ■ 

In  a  note  upon  this  paflage  by  the  &litor,  this  proje£l 
of  a  territorial  tax,  together  with  that  of  3  free  trade, 
aie  mentioned  among  the  moft  important  points  in 
which  Gournay  and  Quefnay  agreed  perfectly  toge- 
ther* :  and  it  is  not  a  little,  curious,  that  the  fame  two 
doctrines  fhould  have  been  combined  together  as  parts 

*  Ceci  eft)  avec  la  liberie  du  CDimnerce  et  du  trvrail,  un  de( 
principaux  poind  fur  lef^ueU  M.  de  Gounuy  et  M.  Queliujr  on^  , 

of 
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KOTES.   of  the  fame  ryllein,   in  the  Treatife  of  Vanderliitt, 
''.""»-  "'  publifhed almofl  twenty  years  before •- 

It  does  not  appear  from  Turgot's  account  of  M.  At 
Goumay,  that  any  of  his  original  works  were  ever 
publilhed ;  nor  have  I  heard  that  be  Was  known  even 
in  the  Capacity  of  a  tranflator,  prior  to  1752.  "  II  ent 
"  le  bonheur"  (fays  M.Turgot)  ■' de  rencontrer  dam 
*•  M,  TnidaUie,  le  mf me  amour  de  la  verity  et  du  bien 
"  public  qui  I'animoit.}  comme  il  n'avoit  encore  dcre- 
"  loppc  fee  principes  que  par  occafion,  dans  la  difcuiEon 
"  des  affaires  Ou  dans  la  converfadon,  M.  Tnidaine 
*•  I'engagea  \  donner  comme  une  efp^  de  corps  de  la 
«  doflrine  j  et  c'eft  dans  cette  vue  qu*il  a  tradnit,  en 
"  1752,  les  traites  fur  le  commerce  et  fur  l*int6r£t  de 
«  Targent,  de  lofias  Child  et  de  Thomas  Ciilpepper." 
—(p.  354-)  i  quote  this  paflage,  becaufe  it  enables 
me  to  cotteii  an  inaccuracy  in  point  of  dates,  which 

"  I  hive  jdreadf  quoted,  fmrn  VuideHinti  tus  opinion  ihoitt  the 
fi«cdoro  of  trade.  Hu  ideu  with  rerpefl  to  tizatitin  t  flull  alio 
ftate  in  hi>  own  word* :  <*  I  can't  difinili  tliia  head  wtthoot  lhew> 
••  ing,  that  if  lU  the  taxes  wer  taken  off  goods,  and  levied  oa 
«  bod<  ind  houlin  onlyr  the  gentlemen  would  have  nnm  tun  rcM 
"  lefl  out  of  their  cfiatea,  than  they  hive  now  when  the  taxei  are 
*<  almofl  wholly  levied  on  goods."  Pw  hi*  argument  in  proof  of 
thia  propofition,  leC  U*  Eflay  en  Moneyi  p.  lof,  et  feq.  See  idb 
Locke'*  Confidtntioai  on  the  lowering  of  IntetEll  and  railing  the 
Valne  of  Money;  publiflied  in  i69i> 

Ai  to  the  di/c&very  (at  it  hu  been  called)  of  the  hafinotu  £/• 
tittahn  hctvjttn  tbt  "  pndiut  MaP'  attd  the  **  froJidt  ntt  dela- 
"  culture*,"  it  ia  not  worth  white  to  diipute  about  it*  author. 
Whatever  merit  thii  theory  of  taxation  may  poSeb,  the  whtie 
credit  of  it  evidently  belong*  to  thole  who  fiiH  propoled  the  doe- 
trine  fiated  in  the  frangoing  paragriiph.  '  The  ■•^V-'Tl'rtptit  of 
M.  QueAisyi  however  interelling  and  vMul  they  m«y  havea{]fie«nd 
in  a  country  where  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  territory  wm  coU' 
vated  by" Mhajrri  or  Colota  Partiarii,  cannot  fureJy  be  confidered 
ai  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  general  prindplei  «f  Political 
Economy. 

•  See ihoEphemetideidu  Citizen  forth*  yew  1769.T. Lpp.  IJ,U 
■ndi6,iiMlT.lXr.9. 
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hat  elcaped  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  to  whom  }T07Z9. 
we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  complete  edition  which  ^'— »— -^ 
has  yet  appeared  of  Tui^ctf's  works.  After  dividing 
the  EconcHniHs  into  two  fchools,  that  of  Goumay,  and 
diat  of  Qaetoky,  he  claflea  unden  the  fanner  deivimi- 
nation  (among  Ibme  other  verf  illuHrious  names],  Mr. 
David  Hume ;  whofe  Political  Oifcourfes,  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  of  remarking,  were  publifhed  as  early  as 
1752)  the  very  year  when  M.  Goumay  publiflted  his 
tronQations  of  Child  and  of  Culpepper. 

The  fame  writer  afterwards  adds :  "  Entre  ces  deua 
*'  £coIes,  profitant  de  I'une  et  de  I'autre,  mais  evitant 
*'  avec  f(un  de  parohre  tenir  i  aucune,  fe  font  elevcs 
**  quelques  philofophes  ccle&iques,  i  la  tfce  defqueU 
**  ii  faut  placer  M.  Turgot,  I'Abh^  de  Condillac,  et  le 
"  celAre  Adam  Bmith;  et  p^rmi  lefqitela.  on  doif 
«  comptertr^s-honorablement  letradufteurdeoeluirci, 
V  M.  le  S^nateur  Germain  Garnier,  en  Angleterre 
<'  my  Lord  Landfdown,  ^  Pari^  M.  Say,  a  Gen^e 
*'  M.  Simonde." 

How  far  Mr.  Smith  has  av^ed  himfelf  of  As 
wiidngg  of  the  Economifts  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
it  is  not  laf  prefent  bufinefs  to  examine.  All  that  X 
wifli  to  eftablifh  i&j  his,  indifputable  claim  to  the  fame 
opinions  which  he  profeffed  in  common  with  ^hem^ 
feverai  years  before  the  natives  of  either  Gourqay  or  of 
Qucfnay  were  at  all  heard  of  in  t;he  republic  of  letters. 
With  refpe£t  to  a  very  diltinguiQied  and  enlightened 
Englifh  ftat«fman,  who  is  here  included  along  -mih 
Mr.  Smith  among  the  echoic  dlfciples  of  Goumay  and 
of  Quefnay,  I  am  enabled  to  ftate,  from  his  own  au-. 
thority,  the  accidental  circumftance  which  firft  led  him 
into  this  train  of  thought.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  his  Lordfhip  in  17951,  he  tfi.' 
prefles  himfelf  thus : 

i  UK    %  "I  OWft 
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^  I  owe  to  a  journc]'  I  made  with  Mr.  Snuth  ham 
'  Edinburgh  to  London,  the  diiTerence  betwecQ  light 
'*  and  darknefs  through  the  beft  part  of  my  life.  The 
*<  novelty  of  his  principles,  added  to  my  youth  and 
*<  prejudices,  made  me  unable  to  comprehend  them  at 
(■  the  time,  but  he  urged  them  with  fo  much  benero- 
*<  lence,  as  well  as  eloquence,  that  they  took  a  certain 
*<  hold,  which,  lliough  it  did  not  develope  itfelf  foas 
*<  to  arrive  at  full  convi^ion  for  fome  £ew  years  after, 
"  I  can  fairly  f;iy,  has  conftituted,  ever  Gnce,  the  hap> 
«  pinefs  of  niy  life,  as  well  as  any  little  conCderatioi) 
<•  I  may  have  enjoyed  in  it." 

As  die  current  of  public  opinion,  at  a  particular  p^ 
riod  (or  at  leaft  the  prevailing  habits  of  (hidy),  may 
be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by  the  hooks  vbith  were 
then  chiefly  in  demand,  it  may  be  wordi  mentiaun^ 
before  I  conclude  this  note,  that  in  llie  year  17;  i  (the 
fame  year  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was  promoted  to  hJ5 
Profeilbrfhip),  feveral  of  our  choiceft  tradls  on  fubjeflj 
connefled  with  political  economy  were  re-publi(hed  by 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  printers  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Glalgow.  A  hook  of  Mr.  Law's,  entided,  Pro- 
pofals  and  Reafons  for  conftituting  a  Council  of  Tnde 
in  Scotland,  Sec.  reprinted  in  that  year,  is  now  l]iing 
before  me ;  from  whldi  it  appears,  that  the  following 
works  had  recently  ifliied  from  the  univeriity  prcfs: 
— Child's  Difcourfe  of  Trade  j  Law's  Effay  on  Monej 
and  Trade  |  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain conCdered  j  and  Berkeley's  Querift.  In  the  fame 
lift,  Sir  ■William  PeUy's  Political  Arithmetic  is  adter- 
tifed  as  being  then  in  the  prefs. 

Mr.  Smith's  LeQiures,  it  muft  be  remembered  (to 
the  fame  of  which  he  owed  his  appointment  at  Glaf- 
gow),  were  read  at  Edinburgh  as  early  as  >74S- 

a  NOIH 
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NOTE  (G),  p.ioa. 

Among  the  queflionable  doftrines  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  lent  die  lan^ion  of  bis  name,  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  involves  fo  many  imponantconfequences 
as  the  opinion  he  has  maintained  concerning  the  ez^ 
pediency  of  legal  reflriftions  on  the  rate  of  intereft. 
The  inconclufivenefs  of  his  reafoning  on  this  pointy 
has  been  evinced,  with  a  lingular  degree  of  logical 
acutenefs,  by  Mr.Bentham,  in  a  fliort  treatife  entitled 
A  Defence  of  XJfur J :  a  performance  to  which  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  long  interval  that  has  elapfed  fmce  the 
date  of  its  publication)  I  do  not  know  that  any  anfwef 
has  yet  been  attempted  ;  and  which  a  late  writer,  emi' 
nently  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  commerce, 
has  pronounced  (and,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  truth) 
to  be  "  perfeflly  unanfwerable*."  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  Mr.  Smith  {hould>  in  this  folitary 
inilance,  have  adopted,  on  fuch  flight  grounds,  a  con- 
cluiion  fo  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  general  fpiric 
of  his  political  difcuffions,  and  fo  manifeftly  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which,  on  other  oc* 
calions,  he  has  fo  boldly  followed  out,  through  all  their 
pra^ical  applications.  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as 
the  French  Economifts  had,  a  few  years  before,  obviated 
the  moft  plaulible  objeAions  which  are  apt  to  prefent 
themfelves  agunft  this  extenfion  of  the  do&rine  i£ 
commercial  freedom.  See,  in  particular,  fome  ols 
feivations  in  M.Turgot's  Refie£lion3  on  the  Formation 
and  Diflribution  of  Riches;  and  a  feparate  £0ay,  hj 

*  Sir  Fnncli  Baring.    Famf  lilet  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

the 
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NOTES,  t^  i*to^  author,  entitled,  «  Memoire  fur  le  Pr^  3 
*  — K-i-i'  «  Interft,  et  fur  !e  Commerce  (lea  Fers.*" 

Upon  this  particular  queftion,  however,  as  well  as 
upon  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note,  I  muft 
be  allowed  to  affert  the  prior  claims  of  Qur  own  coun- 
trymen to  thofe  of  the  Economifts.  From  a  memoir 
prefented  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  law  (before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  miniftry),  to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
that  very  ingenious  writer  appears  to  have  held  the 
fame  p|union  with  ^l.  Turgot ;  and  the  arguments  he 
emplo]^  in  fupport  of  it  are  eipreffed  with  that  clear- 
nefs  wd  concifenefs  which,  in  general,  diHinguifli  his 
compofitiona.  The  memoir  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be 
found  in  a  French  work  entitled,  Rtcherches  et  Confi- 
^erationi  fur  kt  Financtt  dt  France,  deputi  i^^^  jufqi/at 
1721.  See  vol.  vi.  p.  i8t.  Edit,  printed  at  Liege, 
17^8.)  In  the  fame  volume,  this  do£lrine  is  afcnbed 
by  the  editor,  to  Mr.  Law  as  its  author,  or,  at  lead,  as 
its  firit  broacber  in  France.  *<  Une  opinion  a^ortle  en 
**  Francf  pour  la  premiirt  fois  par  M.Lata,  c'eft  que 
«  I'etat  ne  doit  jamais  donner  de  reglemens  fur  le  taux 
«  de  1'  intergt." — p.6ii. 

To  this  opinion  Law  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
led  by  Locke,  whofe  reafoninga  (althqugh  he  himfdf 

*  In  an  Elby  rad  before  1  liteniy  focietr  in  Ghlgow,  fooie 
yean  before  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  aS  Nation*,  Dr.  Rpid 
dtfpnted  the  expedieiicjr  of  legal  reflrifUoiu  on  the  rate  of  inte- 
nft ;  founding  hk  o^nion  on  fome  of  the  fame  oonfidouioiM 
which  were  aftowvdi  io  forcibly  ftated  hj  Mr.  Bemhun.  Hii 
attention  had  probably  been  jttrafted  to  thii  quefiion  by  a  very 
weak  defence  of  thefe  reftriAioni  in  Sir  Jaine*  Stewan'i  Pditi- 
cal  Economy ;  a  book  which  bad  then  been  recently  publilhed) 
and  which  (though  he  differed  widely  tiom  any  of  iti  dodttines), 
be  wa*  accuflomed,  in  hit  acadenucal  leiihiies,  to  iccommend 
wannly  to  hi*  flud^tt.  It  was  indeed  the  coly  fyltenuiic4l  woA 
on  the  fubjeA  that  had  appeared  in  pur  Luij^ujigei  pmiou*  to 
Vb,  Smith'!  Inquky. 

Claret 
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declares  in  favour  of  a  legal  rate  of  intereft)  feem,  all  ■  NOTES, 
of  them,  to  point  at  the  oppolite  cohcIuGoni  Indeed  ^ 
the  apology  he  fuggefts  for  the  exifting  regulations  is 
fo  trifling  and  fo  flightly  Urged,  that  one  would  almoft 
fuppofe  he  *aa  prevented  merely  by  »  refpeS  for 
eftablifhed  prejudices,  from  puthing  his  argument  to 
its  full'extent.  The  pafFage  I  allude  to,  confidering  the 
period  frhen  it  was  written,  does  no  fmaU  credit  to 
Locke's  fagacity. — ^'(See  the  folio  edit,  of  his  Workst 
Tol.  ii.  p.  31.  et  feq.) 


,t  would  not  have  entered  here  into  the  hiftorical 
details  contained  in  the  two  laft  Notes,  if  I  had  not  been 
anxious  to  obmte  the  effcEk  of  that  weak,  but  inveterate 
prejudice  which  flluts  the  eyes  of  fo  many  againft  the 
inott  manifeft  and  important  truths,  when  they  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  obnoxious  quarter.  The 
leading  opinions  which  the  French  Economics  em-> 
bodied  and  fyftematized  were,  in  iiSt,  all  'of  Britifli 
origin ;  and  moft  of  them  follow  as  neceflary  conf&i 
quences,  from  a  maxim  of  natural  law,  which  (according 
to  Lord  Coke)  is  identified  with  the  firft  principles  of 
Engliih  jurifprudence.  "  Za  lot  de  la  liberie  etitiiredt 
*'  tout  commerce  efi  un  conllaire  du  droit  dt  prefriiti." 

The  truly  exceptionable  part  of  the  economical 
fyftem  (as  I  have  elfewhere  remarked)  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Its  original 
authors  and  patrons  were  the  decided  oppofers  of  po- 
litical liberty,  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  right  of  pro- 
perty and  the  freedom  of  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the 
only  means  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  eSedually  prote^ed. 

TOL.  T.  00  NOTE 
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i2JS  NOTE  (H),  p.107. 

In  die  estriy  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  it  is  well  known 
to  lua  Abends,  lliat  he  was  for  feveral  years  attached  to 
a  yonng  lady  of  great  beauty  and  acomplifhment. 
How  tax  his  addrefles  were  ^vourahly  recetred,  or 
what  the  circomftancefl  were  which  prevented  their 
union,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  %  but  I  beUerc  it 
ia  pretty  certain  that,  after  dus  difappmntment,  he  laid 
alide  all  dwi^hts  of  marriage.  The  lady  to  whom  I 
allude  died  alfo  unmarried.  She  forvived  Mi.  Smith 
for  a  con&derable  number  t^  years,  and  was  alive  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  fiift  edition  of  this  Memmr. 
[  had  the  pleafare  of  feeing  her  when  Ifae  was  turned 
.  of  eighty^  and  when  the  ftill  petained  evident  traces  rf 

ber  former  beauty.  The  powers  of  her  niiderftandiiq[ 
and  the  gaiety  of  her  temperfeemed  to  have  fuflnre4 
nodiing  from  die  hand  of  time. 


I  T»  Un  01  OR.  SUITB. 
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THE  tfro  following  snicles  hare  been  repeatedly 
Tcferred  to  of  late  in  fome  refpeAable  publications. 
As  diey  are  well  known  to  hare  been  written  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  as  the  journal  in  which  they  firft  appeared 
has  been  long  out  of  print  *,  the  publifliers  of  this 
complete  edition  of  his  works  flatter  tiiemfelves,  that 
d>ey  will  gratify  many  readers,  by  giving  a  place  here» 
in  tile  form  of  an  Appendix,  to  tiiefe  interefting  relics 
df  bis  early  fiudies.  , 

A   DiBietury  tf  the   &nglijb   Language,   iy  Samuel 
Johnfon,  A.M.  Knapten,  i  veil.  Folio,  4/.  15/, 

'T'HE  prefent  undertaking  is  very  extenfive.  A 
-^  diAionary  of  the  English  language,  liower«r 
■  afefid,  or  rather  neceflary,  has  nerer  been  Htherto 
attempted  with  the  leaft  degree  of  fuccefs.  To  explain 
hard  words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have  been  the 
chief  purpofe  of  all  the  former  compofitions  which  hare 
borne  the  title  of  Englilh  diflionaries.  Mr.  Johnfon 
has  extended  his  views  much  farther,  and  has  made  a 
very  full  coUeftion  of  all  the  different  meanings  of 
each  Englifh  w;oTd,  jultified  by  examples  from  authors 
of  good  reputation.  When  we  compare  this  book 
with  other  diAionaries,  the  merit  of  its  author  appear* 

*  TheEdiabwrglkfUfinr.  Printed  for  HimiltoD  aad  BdftMr« 
0  0  a  very 
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very  extraordinary.  Thofe  which  in  modem  languages 
have  gained  the  moft  efteem,  are  that  of  the  French 
academy,  and  that  of  the  academy  Delia  Crufca.  Both 
thefe  vere  compofed  by  a  niuneroui  fociety  of  learned 
men,  and  took  up  a  longer  time  in  the  compofition, 
than  the  life  of  a  Tingle  peifon  could  well  have  a&brded. 
The  diflionary  of  the  EngliOi  language  is  the  work  of  a. 
£ngle  perfon,  and  compofed  in  i  period  of  time  ver^r 
inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
work.  The  colleAion  of  words  appeal  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  ample.  Moft 
words,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  didionaiy 
that  ever  were  almoft  fufpefted  to  be  Engliih ;  but  we 
can^iot  help  wilhing,  that  the  author  had  trufted  le(s 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him,  and 
had  oftener  pafled  his  own  cenfuie  upon  thofe  words 
which  are  not  of  approved  ufe,  tho'  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  authors  of  no  mean  tume.  Where  a  work 
is  admitted  to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  ezecudon  of  it 
intitled  to  praife ;  the  adding,  that  it  might  hare  been 
more  ufeful,  can  fcarcely,  we  hope,  be  deemed  a  cen- 
fure  of  it.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Johnfon's  difiionary  is 
fo  great,  that  it  cajinot  detrad  lirom  it  to  take  notjce 
of  fome  defers,  the  fupplying  which,  would,  in  our  . 
judgment,  add  a  confiderable  fliare  of  merit  to  that 
which  it  already  poffefles.  Thofe  defe£U  confift 
chiefly  in  the  plan,  which  appears  to  us  not  to  be 
fufficiently  grammatical.  The  difiereot  GgniGcatioas 
of  a  word  are  indeed  colle^ed ;  but  they,  aze  feldom 
digefted  into  general  claifeg,  or  ranged  under  the 
meaning  which  the  word  principally  ezprefles.  And 
fufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  diftbguifh  the  words 
apparently  fynonymous.  The  only  method  of  exphun- 
ing  what  we  intend,  is  by  inferting  an  article  or  two 
from  Mr.  Johnfos,  and  by  oppoCcg  to  them  the  fame 
artideSi 
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articles,  digelled  in  the  manner  vrbkh  we  would  hare 
wilhed  him  to  hxve  followed. 

BUT  eonJuaS.  [^ute,  bat»n,  Saxon.] 

1.  Except. 

An  emiffion  of  inunateriate  Tirtue^  we  are  a  little 
doubtful  to  propound,  U  is  fo  prodigious :  tut  that 
it  is  fo  conftantly  avouched  bf  many.  Bacon. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods  f  tut  perjur'd  Lycon  i 
Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage,  hut  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  tut  Lycon  i 
Smitlft  PhtJra  and  Hippolitiu. 

Tour  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no 
objeQion  hut  the  obfcunty  of  feveral  paflages,  by  our 
ignorance  in  fafis  and  perfons.  Swift. 

2.  Tet  i  nererthelefs.     It  fometimes  only  enforces  yet. 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  fhall  ftand  with- 
out, fliall  hearhis  voice  plainly;  ^  yet  made  extreme 
Iharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets :  and  yet 
the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not  be 
confounded.  Bacotit  Nat.  Hift.  N*  155. 

Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  quite  of  another  kind.  Svnfi. 

3.  The  pardcle  which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  fyl- 
k^ifm-,  now. 

If  ther?  be  a  liberty  and  poflibility  Ux  a  man  to 
kill  hinifelf  to-day,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  necefl*ai7 
that  he  (hould  live  till  to-monow ;  but  there  is 
fuch  a  liberty,  therefpre  no  fuch  neceETity. 

BraiTtiall  againfl  Hobbes. 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  diflWrence 
between  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  diference  made  in  dus  world :  therefore  there 
muft  be  another  world,  wherein  this  difference  {hall 
be  made,  Watt/t  Lcgie^  Introduff. 

002  4.  Onlyi 
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4-  Only  I  luM^ng  more  thin. 
If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  Iciad, 
That  not  my  fervtce>  paft  or  prefent  fotrows. 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  lore  again ; 
But  to  knov  To,  mult  be  my  benefit.  Shakef^,  Oth^ 

Aad  ita  infirmity, 
Which  wait!  upon  worn  times,  hath  (bmetjiing  feii'il 
His  wifhed  abilicy,  he  had  himfelf 
"Hie  lands  and  mtert  meafur'd.  Shat.  Wittit/iTalt. 

What  nym{^  foe'er  bis  vcHce  btd  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  tho'  fhe  have  but  ears.  Bea.Jtknjm. 

No,  Aurengsebe,  yon  merit  all  my  hearty 

And  Vm  too  noUe  hut  to  give  a  part.  Drfia- 

Did  hut  men  conltder  Ae  true  notion  of  God,  he 

would  appear  to  bs  full  of  goodnefs.  Tilkfm. 

UvKiohut  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  cmom- 

ftancei,  the  advantages  of  eafe  and  pleafure  will  be 

found  to  be  on  the  fide  of  religion.  JtB^- 

The  mifchiefs  or  hanns  that  come  by  play,  inid- 

vertency,  or  ignorance,  are  not  at  all,  or  farf  «f7 

gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Locke  en  EAKettsn- 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  art  of  Poetry,  he  will 

find  tut  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  m»y  Ml 

meet  wiA  in  Ariftotle.  Addifin.  Speator. 

Prepar'd  I  ftand  :  he  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  man}  to  fuffer  and  to  die.     Pep^i  Oijf'j- 

5.  TTian. 

Ilie  full  moon  was  no  fooner  np,  and  fltinog  "* 
all  its.brightnefs,  hut  be  privately  (^>ened  the  gate  of 
paradife.  *    Gi/arduin,  N"  i^'f 

6.  But  ^t ;  without  ^is  confequence  that. 

FroAs  that  conftrun  ^e  ground, 
Oo  feldocn  their  ufurjnng  power  withdraw. 
But  laghtg  fioodi  purfue  their  hafty  hand.    DfJ^ 

7.  Othffwifc 
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7.  Otherwife^umdiat. 

It  cannot  be  but  nature  hatb  fbme  direiQor,  of  lofi- 
mtep<nrer,togQi(le  tier  in  all  her  ways.  HoAtr^t.^^* 

Who  Hull  beliere. 
But  jrou  mifnfe  the  rereieoce  of  your  place  i  SbtA^ 

8.  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  derated  and  unconfined  at  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's, was  but  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  ^eak  Englifli. 
Drjdm. 

9.  By  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny :  whofe  qualification  Ihall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  bid  by  tnmfpknting  of  Caffio.  Sbaktjf.  Otbtile. 

10.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ;  if  this  were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  puzfe 
Full  of  cruzades.    And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  00  fuch  bafene^ 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill-thinking.  ShaieJ^  Othtlle. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  hearty 
Which,  hut  thou  haft  already,  with  aU  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.  SbateJ^.  Othello. 

11.  However  i  howbeit. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  hare  been  to  blame  j 
But,  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I  came. 
Unite  your  fubje£ls  £ifi,  tbca  let  ua  go. 
And  pour  tbrir  common  rage  i^on  the  foe.   Dryden. 
13.  It  is nfed  after  m  doubt,  noqu^im,  and  Cuch  words, 
and  figiufies  the  fame  mth  tiat.    It  ibmetimea  la 
joined  with  tbat. 

They  made  no  account,  but  tita  the  navy  fhould  be 
abfolutely  mailer  trf  the  feas.  Baemii  War  with  Spmin. 

I  ^cied  to  myfelf  a  kind  t^  cafe  in  the  change  of 

the  patoxylm  ;  nev«  fulfieAing  but  that  dw  humour 

would  have  wafted  itfelf.  Drjdtn. 

004  There 
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There  is  no  queftion  but  the  Eii^  of  Spun  will 
refonn  moft  of  the  ^ufes.  AdSfeatH  halj. 

13.  That.     This  fBems  no  propn  fenfe  id  this  pla(». 
It  is  not  therefore  impol&ble,  but  I  may  alter  the 

complexion  of  my  play,  to  Teftore  myfelf  into  die 
good  graces  of  my  fair  criticlcs, 

Drjdtn't  j1mwg9^t  Prefaet, 

14.  Otherwife  than. 

I  fliould  Cn 
fo  tlunk  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 

Ij.  Even ;  not  longer  ago  than. 
Beroe  3»r  now  I  left  ;  whom,  pin'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  angnifli  from  thefe  ritea  detain. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I  gave  hut  now,  the 
confcioufnefs  went  along.  Zacir. 

tiS.  A  particle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
fentence  is  bounded  or  reflrained. 

Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  ^me  extends, 
A  fbrmidftble  man,  ^  to  his  Menda.  Drjden. 

17,  An  objeAive  particle  j  yet  it  may  be  objej^. 

But  yet,  madam  ~- 
I  do  not  like  butjet  {  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  t  fie  upon  hdjtt\ 
But  yet  is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monflrous  malefadar.    Sh^.  AntmjtutJCltep. 

Muft  the  heart  then  have  been  formed  and  conlUr 
tuted,  before  the  blood  was  in  being  ?  But  here 
again, the  fubltance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is  moft  certainly 
made  and  nouriflied  hy  the  Uood,  which  is  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  oopcxiary  arteries,  Benttiy. 

I S.  But  for }  without  \  had  not  this  been, 

Ra{h  man  I  forbear,  but  for  fome  unbelief. 
My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  u  my  grief.  W^a(ler. 
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Her  head  was  bare 
Sut  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 
Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd  above. 

Drjdetit  FMtt. 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  gift  of  right, 
And,  but  for  mifchief>  you  had  AfA.  for  fpight. 

Drjdtn. 

BUT,  an  Englifii  particle  which  denotes  oppoCtion, 
and  which,  according  to  the  different  modifications  of 
the  general  fenfe  of  oppolition,  fometimes  holds  the 
place  of  an  adverbf  fbmetimeB  of  a  prepofition,  feme* 
timet  of  a  coiijun^lion,  and  fometimes  even  of  an  inters 
je&ion.  It  ferrea  as  a  conjunflion  of  four  different 
ijiecies,  as  an  adverfitive,  as  an  alternative,  aa  a  con* 
du^ve,  and  as  a  tranfitive  conjundlion.  In  its  ordinal 
juid  mod  proper  meaning,  however,  it  feems  to  be  an 
adverlitive  conjunAion,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
fynonymous  with  however ;  and  in  wluch  it  is  exprefled 
in  Latin  by  ^i',  in  French  by  iRMT.  I  Qiould  have  dont 
this,  hut  was  prevented :  I  fliould  have  done  this ;  X 
was  however  prevented.  The  difference  betwixt  thefe ' 
two  particles  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  this,  That  iat 
mua  always  ftand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence 
yrhofe  oppofition  it  marks  to  what  went  before  j  whereas 
boviever  \i  introduced  more  gracefully  after  the  begtiw 
ning  of  the  oppofed  fentence  i  and  that  the  conflrudlion 
may  often  be  continued,  when  ;we  make  ufe  of  but  f 
whereas,  it  mufl  always  be  interrupted  when  we  make 
ufe  of  however. 

The  ufe  of  but,  upon  this  account,  feems  often  to 
mark  a  more  precipitate  keennefs  in  denoting  the  oppo« 
lition,  than  the  ufe  of  however.  If,  in  talking  of  a 
quarrel,  a  perfon  IhouM  fay,  I  fhould  have  made  fiune 
apology  for  my  condv^,  hut  was  prevented  by  his  ii^ 
foleitce  \  he  would  feem  to  expre^  mor;  paiEon  and 
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keennefs  than  if  he  had  faid,  I  flwuld  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  coiidu£l,  I  vas  however  prevented  by 
hia  infolence. 

2.  Sut  is  likewife  an  altematire  conjuit£lion  in  dte 
'          fenfe  in  which  it  is  neariy  fynonymous  widi  the 

Engliih  uniefi,  and  eicceft,  viUi  the  Latin  njiC,  and 

■wiA  the  French  /non. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatisfied>  ha  by  remitting 
tfiem  fome  of  diieir  taxes. 

UnUft  by  remitting  them,  fife. 

Mkc^  by  remitdng  then,  f^e. 

The  £ift  cxpteffion  feems  to  mark  more  pecnfiariy 
Ae  inAiSciency  of  every  other  means  to  pacify  the 
people,  bat  dut  wluch  is  propofed.  T\ye:  feoond  feems 
t»  mark  more  peculiarly,  thxt  either  this  meaas  moft 
be  ooployet^  or  &e  piib&  diftuibances  will  go  <hi, 
aad  is  ih^efore  more  ahematiTe  than  the  firft.  The 
diicd  expreflion  feema  to  mark  tihe  fenfe  of  one  who 
out  of  all  ^  means  ^t  can  be  propofed,  diufes  that 
which  is  molt  efieftuaL  When  we  make  ufe  tS  mdefsf 
we  do  not  mark  diat  we  have  confidered  of  any  other 
means  befides  that  which  is  propofed.  Whereas, 
when  we  make  ufe  of  hut  or  except,  we  fliow  that  we 
liare  confidered  of  fome  other  means.  Btd  marks  a 
negatiTe  rejef^ion  of  every  other  means,  but  thofe 
propofed.  Exceft  a  pofitiTe  choice  of  the  means 
propofed.  Uidefi  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  merely  denotes  an  alternative,  that  either 
this  muH  be  done,  or  that  will  ^llow. 

3,  But  is  likewife  a  conductive  conjunction  in  the  fenfe 
'  in  whidi  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  X^n 

fHiM,  vidi  die  Frendi  que,  and  with  the  EngUlh  than 
or  that,  when  the  firft  is  preceded  and  tKe  other 
followed  by  the  particles  of  negation  no  or  net. 

-    The  full  moon  was  no  Iboner  up,  than  be  privatdy 

opened  the  gate  of  paradife. 
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£tit  be  ptmlclr  opened*  f^c>  * 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  King  of  Spain  will 
not  refonn  moft  of  die  ^ufes. 

Bat  the  King  of  Spain  will  reform,  f^c. 
Who  fliall  believe,  but  you  mifufe  the  rererence 
of  your  place. 
That  you  do  not  mjfufe,  fJc. 
It  caniiot  be  iut  nature  hath  Ibiae  direfior,  f^fc. 
It  cannot  be  tkat  nature  hath  not  fome  dire^lor. 
4.  But  is  likewife  a  tiaiditive  coojundion  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  Latin  fid,  and 
with  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  moitidi    tut  all   men  are    am- 
mals,  iic. 
f.But  is  lilcewife  an  adverb  of  quantity,  and  fignifies 
no  mm  thatij  and  is  nearly  fynonymoits  with  the 
Latin  tantumf  and  with  the  Englifh  only. 
I  faw  m  more  than  dtne  plutfs. 
I  faw  but  three  plants. 
I  iaw  three  plants  w/y. 

A  genius  ib  elevated  and  nncmijined  as  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's was  ne  tture  than  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifh. 

Was  but  necefiary,  {s'r. 
Was  mly  neceffary,  (jfc. 
This  laft  expreflion  might  here,  perhaps,  be  thought 
improper,  becaufe  it  mi^t  give  occafion  to  an  ambi- 
guity ;  and  might  either  fignify,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  a  genius  was  capable  of  making  Pindar  fpeak 
EngliOi,  or  that  nothii^  more  was  requiCte  for  this 
purpofe.  Saving  4his  ambiguity,  the  espreffion  is,  in 
every  odier  refped,  perfe&ly  proper. 

I  fltould  tin  to  ttunk  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
JVs  more  than  nobly,  life. 
Only  nobly,  ilfr. 

Ulyfles 
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TTlyfTe*  was  formidable,  ^  to  his  fiieodt. 

To  his  friends  only. 

Did  6ut  men  conGder  the  true  notion  of  God. 

Did  men  only  conlider,  t^c. 

Beroe  iut  now  I  left. 

Beroe  I  left  now  only. 
6.  But  is  alfo  a  prep9fition,  in  which  ufe  it  is  ffoo- 
nymoos  with  except,   and  would  be   exprefled  in 
I^atin  by  prater,  in  French  by  bofi. 

They  are  all  dead  bat  three. 

They  are  all  dead  except  three. 

"Who  can  it  be  ye  gods  but  perjur'd  Lycon  ? 

EKeept  perjur'd  Lycon,  Cs'e. 
y.  But  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  interjedion,  tho'  DOt  fre* 
quently;  as  in  this  phrafe. 

Good  God,  but  jhe  is  handfbm  I 

HUMOUB,  n.f.  [fiutneur,  French-,  humort  Latin.] 

1.  Moifture. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze ) 
which  is  very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perffo* 
cuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water. 

Ray  en  tie  Crealiai^ 

2.  The  different  kind  of  molilure  in  man's  body, 
reckoned  by  the  old  phyficians  to  be  phlegm,  blood, 
(holer,  and  metanchoty,  which,  as  they  predominated, 
were  fuppofed  to  determine  the  temper  of  miid. 

Believe  not  thefe  fuggeftions,  which  proceed 
From  anguilh  of  the  mind  and  humours  black, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  MUtoift  Apr^et, 

J.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour,  to  which  Impudent  poreity 

cannot  make  itfeif  Serviceable ;  fo  were  there  cnoT  of 

thofe  of  defperate  ambition,  who  would  biuld  thnr 

houfes  upon  pthers  r\tin,  SitbKyt  b.n. 

Ttere 
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There  Game  with  her  a  young  lord,  led  hither  with 
the  humour  of  youth,  which  erer  thinks  that  good 
whofe  goodnefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney. 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgtnent, 
fo  he  was  a  prince  of  a  marrellous  pieafant  bumour : 
as  he  was  going  through  Lnfen  by  Greenwich,  he 
alked  what  town  it  was',  they  faid  Lufen.  He  alked 
a  good  while  after,  what  to^n  is  this  we  are  now 
in  ?  They  faid  ftiU  it  was  Lufen :  fud  the  King,  I 
will  be  King  of  Lufen.  Sacotfs  Afepblbfgmt. 

Examine  how  jout  bumour  is  inclin'd. 
And  which  the  ruling  pafEon  of  your  mind.  Rofcom. 

They,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  know 
his  bumour  to  be  fuch,  that  he  would  never  conftrain 
'  himfelf.  Dryden. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  make  examples,  it 
is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime,  and 
to  remember  the  punilhment.      Addifon'j  Freeholder. 

Good  bumtur  only  teaches  chzTms  to  lad, 
Still  nukes  new  conquefts,  and  roalntiuns  the  pad. 
Pope. 

4.  Prefent  difpofition. 

It  is  the  curfe  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  llaTes,  that  take  their  bumour  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of  life.  Sbai.  K.  John. 

Another  thought  her  nobler  bumour  fed. 

Fairfax,  i.  ii. 

Thwr  humours  are  not  to  be  won, 
But  when  they  ue  impof 'd  upon.       Huditra:,  p.  iii. 

Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand ; 
But  OtK  fubmiflive  word  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  bumour  with  us  all.  Drjden. 

5.  Grotefque  imagery ;  jocularity ;  merriment. 

6.  Difeafed  01  morbid  difpofition. 

He  was  a  man  frank  and  generous ;  when  well, 

denied  himfelf  nothing  dut  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 

drink, 
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drink,  vhidi  gave  him  a  body  full  <rf  hmimrtf  and 
made  bis  fits  of  the  gont  frequent  and  violent.  Ten^U. 
7.  Fetulence;  peevi(bne(s. 

Is  my  fri«nd  all  perfe£tioR,  all  yirtue  and  difcre- 
tion  i  Has  he  not  bumourt  to  be  endured,  as  well  ai 
kindnefs  to  be  enjoyed  i  Soutl^t  Serttttni, 

t.  A  trick ;  a  piadice. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lyin;:  he  hadi  wrtmged 
me  in  fome  hunuurt .-  I  ftionld  have  borne  the  hu- 
tnoiHr*d  letter  to  her.    ShaLMtrryWivts  of  Winder . 
9.  Caprice;  vhim^  predonunxnt  inclination. 

in   private,  men  are  more   bold    in  their  own 

htuuouri  I  and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious 

to  other  humour/ 1  thexefbre  it  is  good  to  take  htxb. 

Bacor^t  Effaji. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  hutMtt  in  its  ordinal 
Ggnification,  ftands  for  moifture  ia  general  (  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moifture 
of  animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  dW 
them.  • 

It  is  diftinguilhed  Arom  moifture  in  gcnend  in  iltal% 
that  humourj  properly  ezpreb  the  Saids  of  the  body, 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be  impropn  to' 
fay,  that  the  fiuide  of  fuch  a  perfon's  body  were  full 
of  humours^ 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  th«r  natural 
and  healthful  ftate,  are  called  humouri,  are  tfaofe  in  d» 
eye )  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  hummr,  the  chryfts^ne 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  Aat  is  morbid  or 
difeafed :  yet,  when  we  fay  ia  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  nnderftand  it 
in  the  ufuat  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fiuid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppo&d  to  depmd 

upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 

come  to  be  fynonomous  with  temper  and  difpofidon. 

A  perfbo's 
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A  petfoa'3  humour  however  is  diSerent  firom  U* 
difpofition  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeWe 
of  a  difpofition ;  it  would  be  pr<^er  to  fay  that  perfons 
of  z  ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  nund,  were  fab^eft 
to  melancholy  humotirs )  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and 
tender  difpoiitton,  were  fubje£i  to  peeriih  hvmovrft. 

Humour  may  be  ^reeaUe,  or  difagreeablc ;  hut  it 
is  ftill  humour,  fotne^ing  tfaat  is  whimficali  eaprictonsy 
aid  not  to  be  depended  upon  (  an  iU-naAuted  naB  rcof. 
have  fits  of  good  homoor,  which  feem  to  come  «pon 
him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to  the  oommoo 
moral  ca/e»  of  happineie  or  mifi^. 

A  fit  of  cheaifiilnels  fionftitutes  the  whole  o!  good 
humour}  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  goo^ 
humour'd  nan :  yet  he  imy  not  be  good-natnr'd } 
which  is  a  charaOer  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable^  and  utuformj  than  what  was  reqt»> 
Stc  to  confiitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  esprefe  die  quality 
»I  the  imagiration  which  bears  a  confidenbte  iteTmb' 
blance  to  wit. 

Wit  expreflea  fomething  ibat  U  more  defigned, 
concerted,  r^olar,  and  artifidai }  humour,  fomething 
that  is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaftieal ; 
fomediing  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  nrither  command  nor  rellr^u,  and  which  is  not 
perfefily  conGltent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  direrttng  than  wit ;  yet 
a  man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  bufibon ;  a  buffoon  howevet  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman. 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  explain  the  plan  of  a 

Dictionary  which  fuggefted  itfelf  to  us.     It  can  import 

oo  reflexion  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  Di£lionary  dot  the 

4  fubjed 
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fubjed  hag  been  viewed  in  a  different  light  bj  othett  i 
and  it  is  at  lead  a  matter  of  curiofitf  to  con6der' 
the  different  Tiewe  in  which  it  apjKars.  Any  nuit 
who  Was  about  to  compoCe  a  di^ionary  or  rather  ^ 
grammar  of  the  Englilb  language,  mult  acknowledge 
himfelf  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnfon  for  abridging  at  leaft 
one  half  of  his  labour.  All  thofe  who  aie  under  any 
difficulty  with  tttpeSc  to  a  paiticular  word  or  phiafe, 
are  in  the  &me  fituation.  The  dlAionary  piefenu 
them  a  full  colle^ion  of  examples;  from  whence 
indeed  they  are  left  to  determme,  but  by  which  the 
determination  is  rendered  eafy.  In  this  country, 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  will  be  foon  felt,  as  there  is  no 
ftandard  of  corre^  language  in  converfation  j  if  our 
recommendatioa  could  in  any  degree  incite  to  the 
perufal  of  it,  we  would  eameftly  recommend  it  to  all 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  improve  and  correct  thdr 
language,  frequently  to  confult  the  di^itmary.  lit 
merit  mull  be  determined  by  the  frequent  refort  that 
is  had  to  it.  This  is  the  moft  unerring  teft  of. it* 
value:  criticifms  may  be  falfe,  private  judgments 
ill-founded ;  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be  much  in 
ufe,  it  has  received  the  fan^lion  of  the  public  aifro- 
badon. 


A  LETTER 
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A  LETTER  to  «be  Aaiiioa  of  iha  Edinhirgb  Rtvifw. 

Gentlemen. 
]  T  gires  nae  plaafure  to  fee  a  work  fo  gcnwally  ii(«fulf 
'  33  that  which  f  ou  h^ve  uadntaken]  likely  to  be  fo 
.veil  ^jKcuted  in  this  country.  J  am  afraid,  bawow^ 
you  will  find  it  impoOible  to  fupport  it  with  any  degne  - 
of  fpirit,  while  you  confine  yourfelres  almoft  entinly  to 
itn  acwunt  of  the  bpoks  puhlilhed  in  Scotland.  T))^ 
country,  which  is  but  jnft  b^ianing  to  atterppt  %r^r 
.ing  in  the  learned  world,  produces  as  yet  fb  few  wpr)yi 
pf  reputation,  that  it  is  fcarce  poj^ble  a  papw  wh|cb 
ciitidies  upon  them  chi«flf  >  fhonld  inttiefl:  t})e  pnbUc 
.for  iuiy  cpnfiderable  tim>?.  The  fingnUr  ^bfufdity  of 
.AraM  peiformaifces  wjii^h  you  hare  ^  well  t&pt^famt^ 
.in  your  firft  qunibff.  mi^ht  4ivert  y9ur  Tttf^en  £^ 
pnce :  But  no  elpqtVP^e  cpuld  fnpport  a  psjp«r  wbif^ 
moMfid  dve&y  jof  K^ounts  of  fuch  pei£i^m»nc«e. 

It  is  ifpQn  0its  accQMnt,  th^  I  taike  upon  me,  intbe 
junieof  IJereral  of  ypur  r«ad^]to  pr9po&  toy«H,  that 
J19U  IbouU  enUi^  ypi^  plan ;  that  ywi  flwuid  iUJl  con- 
tj9>u  to  tnk«  w>»<i?,  wi^  t^e  ;rWBie  lumuw;y  and  c»i- 
AaiK,  ef  ..e^rary  Scvo^b.  pi^^f^gn  that  ia  tpleral^y  ^4. 
■«a^.  .But  that  you  Ihottkl  oWfrve  w«b  regard  tp 
,;Europe  in  ^emnd  Vi«  fw»e  plan  wihifJi  you  ftdl»wed 
with  regaxd  to  England^  ejift^aing  fuch  performiUKOS 
only,  a»,  ^ho'  thay  m^J  npt  a»  4own  (o  )Jw  rfwoteft 
lioft^ty,  have  yet  a  ch^ce  of  b^ing  ramem^Mred  far 
thirty  or  forty  y«iM'S  to  come,  afui  feem  in  the  qifan 
time  to  add  fomething  to  that  Itock  of  literary  amufft' 
xnwt  wiiji  wbich  the  wo^kl  is  at  pie^nt  pg^vviai, 
Tm  wilL  .4ws>fl  fhU  $e  give  ^1  proper  fstfivuu^MieBt 
yOL.  T.  P  .»   ■  t9 
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to  fuch  e^rts  as  this  country  is  likely  to  make  taWvti$ 
acquiring  a  leputation  in  the  learned  wortdj  which  I 
imagine  it  vns.  the  well-natuied  deCga  of  your  work  to 
fupport  i  and  you  will  oblige  the  public  much  moik, 
by  giving  them  an  account  of  fuch  books  as  are  worthy 
of  dinr  regard,  than  by  filling  your  paper  vnth  all  the 
infignificant  literary  news  of  the  times,  of  which  notan 
article  in  a  hundred  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  a  fortnight 
after  the  publication  of  the  work  that  gave  occalion  to 
it. 

Nor  will  this  talk  be  fo  very  laborious  as  at  firft  one 
might  be  apt  to  imagine.  For  tho*  learning  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  degree  in  almoft  every  pan  of  Europe,  it 
is  in  France  and  England  only  that  it  is  cultivated  with 
fuch  fuccefs  or  reputation  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
foreign  nations.  In  Italy,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
firft  revived,  it  has  been  almoft  totally  extinguilbed.  In 
Spain,  the  country  in  which,  after  Italy,  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  modem  genius  appeared,  it  has  been  eitinguifln 
ed  altogether.  Even  the  art  of  printing  feems  to  hate 
been  almoft  neglefled  in  thofe  two  countries,  from  die 
little  demand,  I  fuppofe,  which  there  was  for  bo<^ ; 
and  tho*  it  has  of  late  been  revived  in  Italy,  yet  the  ex-  ~ 
penJive  editions  which  have  been  publtftied  diere  of  the 
Italians  claffica  are  plunly  calculated  for  the  libraries  of 
Princes  and  monafteries,  not  to  anfwer  the  demand  of 
private  perfons.  The  Germans  have  never  cultivated 
th^r  ovm  language  i  and  while  the  learned  accuftom 
tbemfelves  to  think  and  write  in  a  language  different 
^m  their  own,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  they  Qiould 
«ither  think  or  write,  upon  any  delicate  or  nice  fubjed, 
with  happinefs  and  preciGon,  In  medicine,  chemiftry, 
afttonomy,  and  mathematics,  fcicnces  which  require 
only  plun  judgmmt  joined  to  labour  and  aj&duity, 
-without  demanding  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  either 
tafte 
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tifte  or  genius ;  the  Germans  hare  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  fuccefsful.  The  works  of  the  Academies, 
indeed,  both  tn  Germany  and  Italy,  and  even  inRuffia, 
are  the  objefls  of  fome  curiofitjr  every  where  |  but  it 
is  feldom  that  the  worka  of  any  particular  man  are  in- 
quired for  out  of  his  own  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  works  of  many  particular  men  both  in  France  and 
England  are  more  inquired  for  among  foreign  nations 
than  ijiofe  of  any  of  their  academies. 

If  we  may  pafs  any  general  judgment  Concerning  the 
literary  merit  of  thofe  two  great  rivals  in  learning,  trade, 
government  and  war :  Imagination,  genius  and  inven- 
tion, feem.  to  be  the  talents  of  the  EngliJh  (  tafte,  judg- 
ment, propriety  and  order,  of  the  French.  In  the  old 
Englifh  poets,  in  Shakefpear,  Spenfer  and  Milton,  there 
often  appears,  amidfl:  feme  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gancies, a  ftrength  of  imagination  fo  vaft,  fo  gigantic 
and  fuper-natural,  as  aftonifhes  and  confounds  their 
reader  into  that  admiration  of  their  genius,  which 
makes  him  defpife,  as  mean  and  infignificant,  all  criti- 
cifm  upon  the  inequalities  in  their  writings.  In  the 
eminent  French  writers,  fuch  fallies  of  genius  are  more 
rarely  to  be  met  with  -,  but  inftead  of  tliem,  a  juft  ar- 
rangement, an  exa£t  propriety  and  decorum,  joined  to 
an  equal  and  (tudied  elegance  of  fentiment  and  di^ion, 
which,  as  it  never  Itrikes  the  heart  like  thofe  violent  and 
momentary  flafhes  of  imagination,  fo  it  never  revolts 
the  judgment  by  any  thing  that  is  abfurd  or  unnatural, 
nor  ever  wearies  the  attention  by  any  grafs  inequality 
in  the  ftyle,  or  want  of  conne£lion  in  the  method,  but 
entertains  the  mind  with  a  regular  fucceHion  of  agree- 
able, interefting  and  connefled  objedts. 
"  In  natural  philofophy,  the  fcience  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  moft  liappily  cultivated,  almoft  all  the 
■great  difcoveries,  which  have  not  come  from  Italy  or 
p  p  a  Germany, 
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Gennany,  have  been  made  in  £ngl»ul.  France  liu. 
fcarce  produced  any  thing  veiy  confidenble  in  that 
vay.  When  that  fcieace  wat  firft  revived  in  Europe, 
3i  fanciful,  an  ingenious  and  elegant,  tho'  fallacioiUa 
fyftem  was  generally  embraced  in  that  country :  nor 
can  we  with  realbn  wonder  that  it  was  fo.  It  may 
well  be  faid  of  the  CarteGan  philoft^by,  now  whoi 
it  la  almoft  uaiverfally  exploded,  that,  in  the  Cmplicity^ 
precifion  and  perfpicuiiy  of  its  principles  and  ccmdu- 
GohSj  it  had  the  fame  Ai|)enortty  over  the  Peripatetic 
fyftem,  which  the  Newtonian  |4iiloftif)by  has  over  it. 
A  philofophy,  whicl^  upon  its  firft  appearance,  had  ta 
mquiy  advant^es  over  its  rival  fyftem,  was  r^rded  by 
dte  French  with  peculiar  fondnefs  and  admiration, 
when  they  confidered  it  as  the  produdion  of  tbeir  own 
countryman,  wbofe  renown  xdded  new  glory  to  their 
nation  t  and  their  attachment  to  it  feems  amwig  them 
to  have  retarded  and  incumbered  the  real  advancement 
of  lite  fcience  of  natuie.  They  feem  now  however  to 
be  pretty  generally  difengaged  from  the  enduoitment  of 
that  illufive  phik}fophy  }  and  it  is  wirh  pleafure  that  I 
obferve  in  the  new  French  Enclyclopedia,  the  ideas  of 
Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  explained  with  that  order, 
perfpicuity  and  good  judgment,  which  diftmguiJh  all  the 
eminent  writers  of  that  nation.  As,  fiace  the  imi(^ 
We  are  apt  to  regard  ourfetves  in  fome  meafure  as  the 
countrymen  of  thofe  great  men,  it  flattered  my  vanity, 
as  a  Briton,  to  obferve  the  fuperiOTity  c^  the  Esglift 
philofophy  thus  acknowledged  by  their  rival  natioa. 
The  two  prinnpal  authors  of  that  vaft  coUe&ion  tA 
every  fort  of  Kterature,  Mr.Diderot  and  Mr.  Alembei^ 
exprefs  every  where  the  greateit  palBon  for  the  fcience 
and  learning  of  England,  and  infert  into  their  woit  not 
only  the  difcoveries  and  obfervadcms  of  thofe  renowned 
-philirfitphers  I  jult  now  mentioned,  but  of  many  in- 
ferior 
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£qriot  Engliih  writen,  whofe  nunet  are  now  almoft  um> 
koova,  and  -urhole  woilu  hxve  been  long  difregarded  in 
tlieir  own  country.  It  mortified  me,  at  the  fame  time 
to  confider  that  pofterity  and  foreign  nations  are  mor« 
likely  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Engliih  philo> 
fi^hy  by  the  writings  of  others,  than  by  thofe  of  the 
Englifh  themfelves.  It  feemi  to  be  the  peculiar  talent 
of  the  French  nation,  to  arrange  every  fubjed  in  that 
natural  and  limple  order,  which  carries  the  attention, 
without  any  effort,  along  with  it.  The  Englifh  feem  to 
have  employed  themielvea  entirely  in  inventing,  and  to 
iava  difduned  the  more  inglorious  but  not  lefs  ufeful 
labour  of  arran^ng  and  methodizbg  tJkeir  diCcoTeriei, 
and  of  ezprellmg  them  in  the  moft  limple  and  natural 
manner.  There  is  not  only  no  tolerable  fyftem  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  Englifh  language,  but  there  is  not 
«nn  any  tolerable  fyftem  <^  any  part  of  it:  lite  Latin 
treatifes  of  Keil  and  Gregory,  two  Scotfmen,  upon  die 
principles  of  mechanics  and  aftronomy,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  beft  things  that  ha«  been  written  in  this 
tray  by  any  native  of  Great  Britain,  dio*  in  many  re» ' 
fpefts  confufed,  inaccurate  and  fuperficial.  In  Dc 
Smith's  Optica,  all  the  great  difcoreries  «4udi  had 
before  been  made  in  that  fcience  are  very  ctanpleatly  re- 
corded, along  with  many  confiderable  corre£rions  and 
improvements  by  that  Gentleman  lumfelf.  But  if,  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  fcience,  he  appears  much  fuperior 
to  the  two  Scotfmen  above  mentioned,  he  is  inferior 
even  to  them,  who  are  far  from  being  perfeft,  in  the 
order  and  difpofition  of  his  work.  It  will  not  I  hope  be 
imputed  to  any  mean  motive,  that  I  take  notice  of  this 
fault,  which  in  thefe  fubje^s  is  not  of  ^e  higheft 
importance,  and  which  that  Gentleman  himfelf  would, 
I  dare  fay,  be  willmg  to  acknowledge  i  for  wbofe 
Imowledge  and  capacity  I  have  the  higheft  efteem, 
»  F  3  who& 
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whofe  book  has  everf  other  quality  to  reeonunend  if, 
and  who  is  himlelf,  along  with  Dr.  Bradley,  almoft  the 
only  perfon  now  remaining  in  England  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  their  illuftrioiis  predcceflbrs.  The  learned 
world  has  been  highly  inflrufled  by  the  kbours  and 
ingenuity  of  both  thefe  Gentlemen,  and  I  will  Tenture 
to  fay  would  have  been  much  more  fo,  if  in  their  own 
country  they  had  had  more  rivals  and  more  judges. 
But  the  Ecglifli  of  the  prefent  age,  defpairing  perhapa 
to  furpafs  the  inventions,  or  to  equal  the  renown  of 
their  forefathers,  have  difdain^d  to  hold  the  fect»d 
place  in  a  fcience  in  which  they  could  not  anive  at 
the  firft,  and  feem  to  have  abvidoned  the  ftudy  of  it 
altogether. 

Tlte  French  work  which  I  juft  now  mentioned, 
pTomifes  to  be  the  moft  compleat  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  publifhed  or  attempted  in  any  language. 
It  will  conlift  of  many  volumes  in  folio,  iUultrated 
imth  above  Cx  hundred  plates,  which  make  two 
volumes  a  part.  There  are  above  twenty  Gentlemen 
engaged  in  it,  all  of  them  very  eminent  in  their  feveral 
profciTions,  and  many  of  them  already  known  to  foreign 
nations  by  the  valuable  works  which  they  have  pu)>> 
liflied,  particularly  Mr.  Alembert,  Mr.  Diderot,  Mr. 
Daubenton,  Jfjlr,  Roufleau  of  Geneva,  Mr.  Formey 
Secretary  to  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  many  others. 
In  the  preliminary  difcourfe,  Mr.  Alembert  gives  an 
account  of  the  connexion  of  the  different  arts  and 
fctences,  their  genealogy  and  filiation  as  he  calls  it; 
which,  a  few  alterations  and  correflions  excepted,  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  In  the 
body  of  the  work,  it  is  conllantly  marked,  to  what 
art  or  fcience,  and  to  what  branch  of  that  art  or  fcience 
each  particular  aiticle  belongs.  In  the  articles  thenw 
pelves,  the  reader  will  not  find,  as  in  other  works  of 
the 
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the  (ame  kind,  a  dry  abftrafi  of  what  is  commooly 
known  by  die  moft  fuperficial  ftudent  of  any  fcience, 
but  a  compleat,  leafoned  and  even  critical  examination 
of  each  fubje^.  Scarce  any  thing  feems  to  be  omitted. 
Not  only  mathematics,  natural  philofophy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  commonly  fill  up  the  greater  part  <^ 
works  of  this  kind,  are  compleatly  treated  of}  but  all 
the  mechanical  arts  are  fully  defcribed,  with  the  fereral 
machines  which  they  make  ufe  of*  Tbeo]ogy>  morda* 
metapbyfics,  the  art  of  criticilin,  the  hiftory  of  the 
keiiej  letires,  philofophy,  the  literary  hiftory  of  fe^» 
opinions  and  fyftems  of  all  kinds,  the  chief  doArines 
of  ancient  and  modem  jurifprudence,  nay  all  the  niceft 
fubtteEies  of  grammar,  are  explained  in  a  detail  that 
is  altogether  furpriling.  There  are  few  men  fo  learned 
'in  the  fcience  which  they  have  peculiarly  culdvated, 
as  not  to  find  in  this  work  fomething  even  with  regard 
to  it  which  will  both  inftru£l  and  entertain  themj 
and  with  regard  to  erery  other,  they  will  feldom  fail 
of  finding  all  the  fatisfa£lion  which  they  could  defire. 
It  promifes  indeed  to  be  in  erery  r'efpefl  worthy  of 
that  magnificent  eulogy  which  Mr.  Voltaire  beftows 
upon  it,  when,  in  the  conclulion  of  his  account  o£ 
the  artifts  who  liv6d  in  the  fime  of  Loois  the  Four> 
teenth,  he  tells  us,  "  l^t  the  laft  age  has  put  the 
('  prefent  in  which  we  lire  in  a  condition  to  aflemble 
**  into  one  body,  and  to  tranlimit  to  pofterity,  to  be 
*(  by  thent  delivered  down  to  remoter  ages,  the  facred 
*■  repofitory  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  fciencea,  all 
«  of  them  pulhed  as  far  as  human  induftry  can  go. 
.«  This,  continues  he,  is  what  a  fociety  of  learned 
«  men,  fraught  with  genius  and  knowledge,  are 
«  now  labouring  upon :  an  immenfe  and  immortal 
^  work,  which  feems  to  accufe  the  {hortoe^  ctf 
f*  human  life." 

PP  4  Thii 
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This  work,  which  faes  fereral  tiniM  teMi  difagrMaU^ 
iatempted  by  fomc  jeHrafy  either  of  die  cWil  or  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  govemment  of  France,  td  mH^xr  tM- 
which  howerer  the  authors  feem  to  hare  given  any 
luft  occafion  of  fufpicioli, .is  not  yet  finifhed.  The 
'iolomes  of  it  which  are  yet  to  be  published,  will 
tefenrC}  as  ^ey  facceffirely  appe^,  to  be  particnhiriy 
laken  notice  of  in  your  futnie  periodical  rcriew*. 
Ton  will  obferret  that  tho*  ntee  of  the  authors  of  this 
CdleAion  appear  tt>  be  metn  or  contemptible,  yet  they 
art  not  all  equd.  That  the  ftyie  of  fome  of  theak 
is  onKe  decluitatory,  than  Is  |Aroper  for  a  Dt^iknrary  i 
in  which  not  only  dedamationt  but  any  loc^e  compofr* 
ticni,  is,  Diiore  than  any  wherei  oat  of  its  place.  That 
tfiey  feeih  too  to  hare  infetted  fome  article*  wfakb 
Bl^ht  hate  been  left  out,  and  of  irtiich  the  inferticn 
tot  ferre  only  to  tbrtrw  i  ridicule  upon  a  woifc  cd* 
ttlhted  for  the  piopagstioh  of  iTery  part  of  ufefal 
knowledge.  The  article  of  Awutir,  for  examplej  will 
tend  little  to  the  edifieatioo  either  of  the  learned  or 
tuikamed  reader,  and  mighty  one  IhouM  think,  haM 
been  omitted  even  in  an  Encyclopedia  of  all  atttj 
Iciences  and  trades.  Thefe  cenfutes  however  iai^  but 
^on  a  few  BTtides^  and  thofe  of  no  great  importanccf 
Tile  Rmaming  parts  of  the  work  may  give  occ&QoA 
to  many  other  obfervations  of  mote  confeqUMice^  upoU 
die  candour  ot  partiality  widi  which  tliey  reprefent 
(^  difltrent  fyftems  of  philofopby  ot  theologyi  ancient 
or  modem  {  die  jultnefs  of  their  criticifms  upon  the 
celebrated  authors  of  th«Sr  own  and  of  foreigti  nations^ 
how  far  they  have  obferred  ot  negleflod  the  jiift  pro* 
ti'orticHi  Iretwixt  the  lengdi  of  eath  articie  and  the 
importance  of  the  matter  contained  io  it,  and  (ts  fiUelk 
t»  be  expl^ned  in  a  wcrk  of  that  kind  (  as  veil  u 
many  other  obfervations  of  the  fame  natwrc. 

Nor 
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Nor  Is  tU)  the  onl^  gnat  collcQioo  of  fcieitce  and 
Uttrature  at  preCent  carryii^  oa  in  that  coiuitrr,  ut  merit 
the  Kttendon  of  foreign  nation*.  The  defcripdon  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  King,  which  promifei  to  comprehend 
»  compleM  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory,  is  a  work  almoft 
equally  eztenGve.  It  was  begun  by  the  command  of  a 
mimfter  whom  France  has  long  defired  to  fee  reftored 
to  the  lUreflion  of  the  marine,  and  all  Europe  to  that 
of  the  fciencM,  the  Count  de  Maurepas.  It  is  executed 
by  two  Gentlemen  of  moll  univeTfally  acknowledged 
Mwrit,  Mr.  Buficm,  and  Mr.  Caubenton.  A  fmall  park 
only  of  this  work  is  yet  publifhed.  The  reafoning  aai 
fhilofophical  part  concerning  the  formation  of  plantsi 
the  generation  of  animals,  the  formation  of  the  fcstuSs 
the  derelopement  of  the  fenfes,  UFc.  is  by  iJit.  Bufiba, 
The  fyltem  indeed  of  this  Gentleman,  it  maybe  thought, 
is  almoft  entirdy  hypothetical  \  and  with  regard  to  the 
C&ofes  of  generation  fuch,  that  it  is  Icarce  polliUe  to 
form  any  very  determinate  idea  of  it.  It  muft  be  ac- 
Itnolrledged,  howerer,  that  it  is  explained  in  an  agree- 
kble,  copious,  and  natural  eloquence,  and  tiiat  he  hu 
(upported  or  conne£ted  it  with  many  lingular  and  cu< 
tiouB  obCerrations  and  experiments  of  his  own.  Tho 
neatnefii,  dilUnAnefs  and  propriety  of  all  Mr.Dauben- 
ton's  defcripticms,  {tern  to  leave  no  room  for  crittcifin 
t^ton  his  pan,  wluch,  tho*  the  leaft  pompous,  it  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  the  work. 

None  of  the  fcicnces  indeed  feem  to  be  cultivated  io 
Trance  with  more  es^eraefs  than  natural  hiflory.  Per- 
ipicuous  defcription  and  juft  arrangement  conftitute  a 
great  part  of  ^  merit  of  a  natural  hiftorian  j  and  this 
ftudy  is  peritaps  npon  that  account  peculiarly  fuited  to 
the  genius  ol  that  nation.  In  Mr.  Reanmur's  hiftory 
«f  i^e^,  a  work  of  wbkh  we  are  ftill  to  ezpeA  fone 
▼olumesy  your  nadns  will  fiod  both  <he&  in  the  high^ 
perfection. 
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perfection,  as  well  as  the  tnoH  attentive  obfervatioD  alV 
filled  by  the  mod  artful  contrivances  for  infpefling  into 
fuch  things  in  the  ceoonomy  and  management  of  thofe 
little  animals,  as  one  would  have  imagined  it  impof- 
fible  that  he  ever  Ihould  have  difcovered.  Thofe  who 
complain  of  his'tedioufnefs,  have  never  entered  regu- 
larly upon  his  work,  but  have  contented  themfelves 
with  dipping  into  fome  parts  of  it.  As  mean  as  the 
fubje£t  may  appear,  he  never  fails  to  carry  our  atten- 
tion along  with  him,  and  we  follow  him  thro'  all  lus 
obfervations  and  experiments  with  the  fame  innocent 
enrioGty  and  fimple-hearted  pleafure  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  them.  It  will  furprife  your 
leaders  to  find,  that  this  Gentleman,  amidft  many 
ether  laborious  (ludies  and  occupations,  while  he  was 
compofmg,  from  his  own  experiments  too,  many  other 
curious  and  valuable  works,  could  find  time  to  fill  eight 
volumes  in  quarto  with  his  own  obfervations  upon  this 
fubjeft,  without  ever  once  having  recourfe  to  the  vain 
parade  of  erudition  and  quotation.  Thefe,  and  jail 
other  fuch  works  as  thefe,  which  either  feem  to  add 
fomething  to  the  public  flock  of  obfervations,  If  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  which  coUeii  more  compleatly,  or  arrange  in 
-a  better  order,  the  obfervations  that  have  already  been 
made,  the  public  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  pointed  out  to 
them  in  your  periodical  Revino,  and  will  liften  widi 
'attention  to  your  criticifms  upon  the  defers  and  pei- 
fedions  of  what  fo  well  deferves  to  be  critieifed  in 
general.  As  the  works  of  all  the  academies  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  the  objects  of  a  pretty  uni- 
verfal  curiofity,  tho'  it  would  be  impoffible  for  you  to 
give  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  contained  in 
them  ;  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  what 
are  the  moft  confiderable  improvements  and  obferva- 
tions which  thofe  focieties  have  commlmicated  to  the 
public 
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public  during  the  fix  months  which  precede  the  puhlli 
cation  of  every  Review. 

The  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englifli  has 
not  only  difcovered  itfalf  in  natural  philofophy,  but  in 
morals,  metaphylics,  and  part  of  the  abftraft  fciences. 
W  hatever  attempts'  have  been  made  in  modem  times 
towards  improvement  in  this  contentious  and  unpro- 
fperous  philofophy,  beyond  what  the  antients  have  left 
lis,  have  been  made  in  England.      The  Meditations  of 
Des  Cartes  excepted,  I  know  nothing  in  French  that 
aims  at  being' original  upon  thefe  fubjedts}  for  the 
philofophy  of  Mr.  Regis,  as  well  as  that  of  Father 
Malbranche,  aie  but  refinements  upon  the  Meditations 
of  Des  Cartes.     But  Mr.  Hobbes,    Mr.  l^ck,   and 
Dr.Mandevil,  Lord  Shaftfbury,Dr.Butler,Dr.ClaTke, 
and  Mr.  Hutchefon,  have  all  of  them,  according  to 
their  difierent  and  inconfiftent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at 
leaft  to   be,  in  fome  meafure,  original ;  and  to  add 
fomething  to  that  ftoctc  of  obfervations  with  which  tb« 
worM  had  been  fumiihed  before  them.      This  branch 
of  the  EngliQi  philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  in- 
tirely  negle&ed  by  the  Englifli  diemfelves,  has  of  late 
been  tranfported  into  France.     I  obferve  fome  traces  of 
it,  not  only  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but  in  the  Theory  of 
agreeable  fentiments  by  Mr.  De  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is 
in  many  refpe^s  original ;  and  above  all,  in  the  late 
Difcourfe  upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  in^ 
quality  amongll  mankind  by  Mr.  Roufleau  of  Geneva. 
Whoever  reads  this  laft  work  with  attention,  will 
obferve   that  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  has  given  occafionto  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  RoufTeau, 
in  whom  however  the  principles  of  the  Englifli  author 
are  foftened,  improved,  and  embelliflied,  and  ftript  of 
all  that    tendency  to  corruption  and  licentioufnelj 
which  haE  difgraced  them  in  their  original  autho^. 
Dr.  Man- 
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Dr.  MaDderille  repiefents  the  prlmitiTe  'ftate  of  mm* 
kind  as  the  mod  wretched  and  miferable  that  can  be 
imagined  :  Mr.  RouSeau,  on  the  contrary,  paints  it  as 
the  bappieft  and  moft  fuiuble  to  his  nature.  Both  <tf 
them  however  fuppofe,  that  there-is  in  man  no  power- 
ful inljin£l  which  neceff^tly  determines  him  to  fed 
fociety  for  its  own  lake  :  but  according  to  the  one,  the 
inifery  of  hia  original  ftate  compelled  lum  to  have  ie< 
tourfe  to  this  otherwife  difagrecable  remedy;  according 
to  the  other,  fome  unfortunate  accidents  having  given 
Wth  to  the  unnatural  pailionB  of  ambition  and  the  vain 
defire  of  fuperiority,  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
ftranger,  produced  ^e  fame  fatal  effedl.  Both  of  them 
fuppofe  the  fame  flow  progrefs  and  gradual  develop. 
pient  of  all  the  talents,  habits,  and  arts  which  fit  men 
to  live  togedier  in  fociety,  and  they  both  defcribe  this 
progrefs  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  AccoFding 
to  both,  thofe  laws  of  juftice,  which  maintain  the  prer 
lent  inequality  amongft  mankind,  were  originally  tbt 
inventions  of  the  cunning  and  the  powerful,  in  order 
to  maintain  oi;  to  acquire  an  unnatural  and  unjuft  fupe. 
rioiityover  the  reft  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Mr.Rouf- 
feau  however  criticifei  upon  Dr.  Mandeville  :  he  (di* 
feives,  ^t  pity,  the  only  amiable  principle  which  the 
Englilh  author  allows  to  be  natural  to  man,  is  capable 
of  producing  all  thofe  virtues,  whofe  reality  Dr.Maa- 
Seville  denies.  Mr.  Roufleau  at  the  lame  time  feema 
tD'  think,  that  this  principle  is  in  Itfelf  no  virtue,  but 
tiiat  it  b  poflefled  by  favages  acnd  by  the  moft  profligate 
of  the  vulgar,  in  a  greater  d^ree  of  perfe£tion  than  bf 
diofe  of  the  moft  pcdifhed  and  cultivated  manners }  in 
which  he  petfefUy  agrees  with  the  £ngli(h  author. 

The  life  of  a  favage,  when  we  take  a  diftant  view  of 

it>  leeins  to  be  a  life  either  of  profound  indolence,  or  of 

great  and  aftonilbing  adveaturas }  and  both  t^lc  qua- 

Udei 
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lities  ferre  to  render  the  defcription' of  it  agreeable  td 
the  imagination.  The  paffion  of  all  young  people  fot 
paftotal  poetry,  which  defcribes  the  amufements  of  the 
ind(dent  life  of  a  fhepherd  ;  and  for  books  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  vrhich  defcribe  the  moft  dangerous  and 
extravagant  adTentures,  is  the  eSeEt  of  this  natural  tafte 
for  thefe  two  feemingly  inconfiftent  obje£h.  In  the 
defcriptiona  of  the  mannjcrs  of  bvagee,  we  expert;  to 
Bwet  widi  both  thefe :  and  no  author  ever  propofed  to 
treat  of  tins  fubjef^  who  did  not  excite  the  public  curU 
olity.  Mr.  Rou&au,  intending  to  paint  the  favage  life 
w  the  happieft  of  any,  prefents  only  the  indolent  fide  of 
it  to  view,  which  he  exhibits  indeed  with  the  moft 
beautiful  and  agreeable  colours,  in  a  ftyte,  wbid\,  tho* 
laboured  and  Itudioufly  elegant,  is  every  where  fuffici- 
ently  nervous,  and  fometimes  even  fublime  and  pathetic. 
It  ia  by  the  help  of  this  ftyle,  together  with  a  little  philo- 
((^htcal  chemiftty,  that  the  principles  and  ideas  of  the 
profiigate  MOTdevilJe  (eem  in  him  to  have  all  the  purity 
and  fublimityofthe  morals  efFlato,  and  to  be  only  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  repablican  carried  a  little  too  far.  His 
-wofk  is  divided  iHto  two  parts:  intheiirft,  hedefcribes 
-the  folitary  ftate  of  mankind }  in  the  fecond,  tlie  firit 
1>eguiningB  and  gradual  progrefs  of  fociety.  It  would 
be  to  no  jxarpofe  to  give  an  anatyfis  of  eidier ;  for 
fkiae  couM  give  any  jwft  idea  ef  a  work  wluch  confifts 
iftlmoft  entirely  <^  liietetic  and  d^cription.  I  (hall  en- 
deavodr  to  prefoitt  yomr  readers  therefore  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  eloquence,  by  tranJHting  one  or  two  ftiort 

"  While  men,"  fays  he,^.  117,  «  contcntrf  them- 
-  ••  felves  with  their  firll  ruftic  habitations ;  while  Aejr 
"«  tnduftry  had  no  objeft,  except  to  pin  together  the 
"  fluns  of  wild  beafts  for  their  original  cloalhtng,  to 
■**  udom  AemCdlTes  whh  feathen  aod  ihe&si  to  paiiit 
"their 
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'  their  iKxliee  with  difFeient  colours,  to  perfefl  or  erti- 
'  bcliilh  their  bows  and  arrows,  to  cut  out  with  fliaip 
'  (tones  {bme  dlhing  canoes  or  fome  rude  inftrutnent* 
'  of  mufic  ;  while  they  applied  thenafeWes  to  fudi 
'  works  as  a  tingle  perfon  could  execute,  and  to  fuch 
'  arts  as  required  not  the  concurrence  of  feveralhands; 
'  thej'  lived  free,  healthful,  humane  and  happy,  as  far 

■  as  their  nature  would  permit  them,  and  continued  to 
'  enjoy  amongd  themfelves  the  fweets  of  an  indepen- 
'  dent  fociety.  But  from  the  inflant  in  which  one  man 
'  had  occalion  for  the  aflillance  of  another,  from  the 

*  moment  that  he  perceived  that  it  could  be  adran- 
'  tageous  to  a  fingle  perfon  to  have  provifions  for  two, 
'  equality  difappeared,  property  was  introduced^ 
'  labour  became  neceflary,  and  the  raft  foiells  of 
'  nature  were  changed  into  agreeable  plains,  which 
>  mud  be  watered  with  the  fweat  of  mankind,  and  in 
'  which  the  world  beheld  (lavery  and  wretchedneft 
'  begin  to  grow  up  andbloflom  with  the  harreft." 

"_  Thus,  fays  he,  p.  1 26.  are  all  our  faculties  unfolded* 
<  memory  and  imagination  brought  into  play,  felf-4ove 

*  interefted,  reafon  rendered  a^ive,  and  the'  under- 
'  Handing  advanced  almolt  to  the  term  of  its  pn^ec- 

*  tion.     Thus  are  all  our  natural  qualities  exerted,  the 

■  rank  and  condiuon  of  every  man  eft^liQied,  not  only 
'  upon  the  greatnels  of  his  fortune  and  his  power  U 
'■  ferve  or  to  hurt,  but  upon  his  genius,  bis  beauty,  his 
'  ftrength,  or  his  addrefs,  upon  his  merit  or  bis  talents; 
'  and  thofc  qualities  being  alone  capable  of  attrafling 
'  conlideration,  he  nuilt  either  have  them  or  aSed 
'  them :  he  muft  for  his  advantage  Ihow  himlelf  to  be 
'  one  thing,  while  in  reality  he  is  another.  To  be  and 
'  to  appear  to  be,  became  two  things  entirely  difletent{ 

■  and  from  this  diftin£lion  arofe  impoQng  oftentation* 
'  deceitful  guile,  and  all  the  vices  which  attend  them. 

«  Tluw 
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'  Thus  man,  from  being  free  and  independent,  became 
'  hj  a  multitude  of  new  necellltiesrubjeftedina  man- 

■  ner,  to  ^I  nature,  and  above  all  to  his  fellow  crea- 
'  tares,  whofc  dare  he  is  in  one  fenfe  even  while  he 
'  becomes  their  mafter )  rich,  he  has  occalion  for  their 
'  fervices ;  poor,  he  Hands  in  need  of  their  alBftaiice ; 
'  and  even  mediocrity  does  not  enable  him  to  live 
'  without  them.  He  is  obliged  therefore  to  endeavour 

<  to  interell  them  iu  his  fituation,  and  to  make  them 
'  find,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  their  advan- 
'  tage  in  labouring  for  his.    .  It  is  thia  which  renders 

<  him  falfe  and  artificial  with  fome,  imperious  and  un- 

<  feeling  with  others,  and  lays  him  under  a  necefiity  of 
'  deceiving  all  thofe  for  whom  he  has  occafion,  when 

*  he  canncrt  terrify  them,  and  does  not  find  it  for  his 

*  intereft  to  ferve  them  in  reality.     To  conclude,  an 

<  infatiable  ambition,  an  ardour  to  raife  his  relative 

■  fortune,  not  fo  much  from  any  real  necellity,  as  to 
'*  fet  himfelf  above  others,  infpires  all  men  with  a  diie- 

*  ful  propenfity  to  hurt  one  another ;  with  a  f^ret 

<  jealoufy,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  to  ftrike  its 
'<  blow  more  furely,  it  often  afTumee  the  malk  of  good 
'*  wilt }  in  Oiort,  with  concurrence  and  rivallliip  on 
"  one  fide  j  on  the  other,  with  oppofition  of  intereft ; 
''  and  always  with  the  concealed  defire  of  making  profit 
''  at  the  expence  of  fome  other  perfon  :  AU  thefe  evils 
'■*  are  the  firft  efiefls  of  property,  and  the  infeparable 
"  attendants  of  beginning  inequality. 

"  Man,"  fays  he  afterwards,  p.  1 79.  «  in  his  favage, 
"  and  man  in  his  civilized  ftate,  differ  fo  efientially  in 
"  their  paflions  and  inclinations,  that  what  makes  the 
"  fupreme  happinefs  of  the  one,  would  reduce  the  other 
"  to  defpair.  The  favage  breathes  nothing  but  liberty 
"  and  repofe  }  he  defiies  only  to  fivf  and  to  be  at 
"  leifuie  i  and  the  aUuvitia  of  the  JStoic  does  not  ap- 
.  «  proach 
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"  proach  to  his  profound  iiuiifierence  for  Avery  odier 
"  objefl.  The  citizen,  (Hi  the  <x>ntrarf,  toils,  beftirs 
**  and  torments  him feif  without  end,  to  obtain  empioy 
'*  ments  which  are  Hill  more  laborious ;  he  labours  on 
**  till  his  deadi,  be  even  tianen*  it,  in  order  to  put 
*t  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  live,  or  rmoujicei  life  to 
«  acquire  ixnmoTtalitf.  He  makes  bis  coon  to  the  gieat 
**  whom  he  hates,  and  to  due  rich  whom  he  doTpifes  ; 
**  he  fpares  nothing  to  obtain  the  iionour  of  Serving 
"  them;  be  rainly  boafts  of  his  own  meannels  and  their 
**  protection,  and  proud  of  bis  flavery,  fp«ak)with  dit- 
*■  dain  of  thole  who  have  not  the  honour  to  lb*i«  it. 
<*  What  a  fpeftacle  to  a  Caraii  would  be  the  painful 
"  and  envied  labours  of  a  European  minifter  of  ftace  ? 
**  how  man^r  cniel  deaths  would  not  Out  iad(4etit 
■*  favage  prefer  to  the  hoiror  of  fudi  a  H£e,  wiiich  is 
■'  often  not  even  fweetened  by  the  pleafure  of  doing 
**  well  ?  but  to  fee  the  end  of  fo  many  cans,  it  is 
**  neceflary  that  die  words,  >ravr  and  rtfatatitn,  (heuM 
**  have  an  intelligihte  mesuiing  in  his  undetftvidiiig ; 
**  tint  he  Qieuld  be  made  to  comprehend  diat  tJMK  is  a 
**  ^ecies  of  men  who  count  for  fomefbtng  the  looks 
*•  of  the  reft  of  die  unrverfe ;  who  can  ^  happy  and 
■*  contented  with  themfetves  upon  the  teftMnony  of 
"  another,  ra^er  than  npon  their  own.  For  fueh  in 
*<  reality  is  the  true  caule  of  all  ihofe  itifierences  :  the 
"  favage  lives  in  himfelf ;  the  man  of  focisty,  ^ways 
*'  .out  of  himfelf ;  cannot  live  but  ra  the  opiiuon  of 
«  others,  and  it  ia,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  their  judgment 
"  done  that  he  derives  the  fentiment  of  his  own  exill- 
**  ence.  It  belongs  not  to  my  fubje^  to  fltow,  how 
('  from  fuch  a  difpofition  arifes  fo  much  real  'iniaSa- 
*<  rence  for  good  and  evil,  wilh  lb  many  &ne  dUbourfes 
(■  of  morality  {  how  every  thing  being  redveed  to  ap^ 
"  pearances,  every  thing  beoomn  faftttious  sad  aOed  r 
I  «  honoar. 
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«  honour,  friendlhip,  virtue,  and  often  eren  vice  itfelf, 
<*  of  which  we  have  nt  laft  found  out  the  fecret  of 
«  being  Tain  ;  how  in  one  word  always  demanding  of 
"  others  what  we  are,  and  never  daring  to  alle  ourfelves 
*'  the  queftion,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  philofophyt  fo 
<*  much  humanity,  fo  much  potitenefs,  and  fo  many 
*'  fublime  maxims,  we  hare  nothing  but  a  deceitful  an<t 
*(  frivolous  exterior  ;  honour  without  virtue,  reafon 
«  without  wifdom,  and  pleafure  without  happinefs." 

I  fliall  only  add,  diat  the  dedication  to  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  of  which  Mr.  Roufleau  has  the  honour  of 
being  a  citizen,  is  an  agreeable,  animatedjand  I  believe 
too,  a  juft  panegyric  j  and  ezprelTes  that  ardent  and 
paflionate  efteem  which  it  becomes  a  good  citizen  to 
entertain  for  the  government  of  his  country  and  the 
chara£ter  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  you  may  believe,  to  confine 
you  to  an  account  of  the  philofophical  works  tliat  are 
publilhed  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Tho'  the  poets  of 
the  prefent  age  feem  in  general  to  be  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  laft,  there  are  not  however  wanting,  in  England, 
France,  and  even  in  Italy,  feveral  who  reprefent  not 
unworthily  iheir  more  renowned  predecefibrs.  The 
ivories  of  Metaftafio  are  elleemed  all  over  Europe  ;  and 
Mr.  Voltaire,  the  moft  univerfal  genius  perhaps  which 
France  has  ever  produced,  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  writing,  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  greateft  authors  of  the  laft  age,  who  applied 
themfelves  chiefly  to  one.  The  original  and  inrendve 
genius  of  that  Gentleman  never  appeared  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  his  laft  tragedy,  the  Orphan  of  China, 
It  -is  both  agreeable  and  fuipriGng  to  obferre  how  the 
atrocity,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  Chinefe  virtue,  and  the 
Tudenefs  of  Tartar  harbarity,  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  French  ftage,  without  violating   thofe  nice 
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decomins  of  which  tklt  iiation  are  fuch  delicate  tcoA 
fcrupulous  judges.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  RonlTeau  of 
Geneva,  he  denies  that  die  UAory  of  the  hft  wir, 
which  hai  been  puhliflied  under  his  name  in  Htdhiid, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  his  in  the  Hate  in  which  it  has  been 
printed.  There  are  indeed  in  it  a  great  number  of  rery 
grots  mifreprefratations  with  regard  to  the  {hare  which 
(^eat  Brit^  had  in  the  laft  war,  for  which,  Mr.Vol- 
ture,  as  it  was  publiihed  without  his  confent,  is  not 
anfwerabte,  and  wUch  will  certainly  be  corred^  in  &e 
firft  genuine  edition  that  is  pi&lifiied  with  the  nm&it 
of  die  author.  t 

lam, 

Teur  me/i  humble  Servant,  (fe. 
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